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Editor’s Foreword 


As this is being written, two ideologies are in conflict for the 
possession of the minds of men—one authoritarian, absolutist, 
dictatorial; the other equalitarian, relativistic, and democratic. 
This struggle, short of another world war, appears to be likely 
to continue for a considerable number of years, and is creating 
a world in which tolerance of uncertainty will be progressively 
at a higher premium. Which value system of the two in ques- 
tion has the greater survival value, and which promises the 
greater individual fulfillment and happiness? 

The authors’ answers to these questions are clear. The demo- 
cratic personality and society are more viable than the authori- 
tarian personality and society. i 

Just as change is the only constant in a dynamic society, so 
the democratic way of life is a process of constant adjustment, 
through participation and consent, to the revolutionary changes 
that its own technology have brought and are bringing to so- 
ciety. 

There is, happily, 
support the conclusi 


both clinical and experimental evidence to 
on that democracy is more constructive, 
less frustrating, and less generative of conflict and maladjust- 
ment than authoritarian organizations. But the democratic way 
of life is also more difficult to learn than are authoritarian ways. 

The implications of this for education are of the profoundest 
significance. The difficulties of achieving a more perfect demo- 
cratic way of life in all its value dimensions are not blinked by 
the authors of this volume. Home, school, and community must 
coöperate as never before to implement the democratic process, 
“Deliberately planned democratic participation in school and 


family,” to quote Frenkel-Brunswick, “individualized approach 
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to the child, and the right proportion of permissiveness and 
guidance may be instrumental in bringing about the attitudes 
necessary for a genuine identification with society and thus for 
international understanding,” 

The present volume is dedicated to this task of implement- 
ing, through education, the democratic process. The basic 
strengths of our society in an ever changing world are our faith 
in the democratic process and the methods of science. There 
remains much of authoritarianism in individuals, in 
homes, and in many of our institutions. But ther 
dence also that democratization, 
racy,” is steadily on the march, despite much overt as well as 
covert opposition. In a neurotic, paranoid world this trend to- 
ward democracy may well be the principal symbol of sanity. 
And the stakes in the ongoing struggle for the minds of men 
may well be civilization as we know it. 

These are somber reflections. The editor, however, shares the 
fundamental though not easy optimism of the authors of the 


present volume. He commends it to the thoughtful study of all 
those who are concerned about the perdur 
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ance of our society. 
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Preface 


The key problem in administration today is the age-old prob- 
lem of human fellowship—man’s feelings toward his fellow 
man in professional, social, and spiritual relationships. Conflicts 
on local, state, national, and international levels are caused 
basically by ill feelings that have developed between individ- 
uals and groups of people. To improve man’s ability to live and 
work with his fellow man is still the most challenging goal in 
education. 

The purpose of this b 
trators and prospective a 
that education plays in th 
lationships; second, to give a 


ook is threefold; first, to help adminis- 
dministrators see the significant role 
e furtherance of desirable human re- 
dded meanings and new interpre- 


tations to the concept of educational leadership in a free so- 
ciety; third, to describe possible ways of putting educational 
programs into action in public-school settings. 

Democracy is conceived here as something more than a 
political form of government. It is interpreted as a way of life 
in which one and all participate in the development of values, 
procedures, and laws that govern the relationships of human 
beings. Three fundamental principles emerge from this inter- 
pretation: (1) that there are undeveloped capacities in all peo- 
ple, (2) that there are undiscovered possibilities for the de- 
velopment of human intelligence, especially intelligence 
viewed as a way of pooling mental resources and capitalizing 
on all human experience, and (3) that no group should usurp 
the right to rule others without their consent. 

Part One contains four chapters which present basic educa- 
tional, psychological, sociological, and eames are 
ples, considerations, and interpretations. Writers from the 
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fields of education, psychology, sociology, and anthropology 
have contributed appropriate chapters to this part of the book. 

Part Two consists of seven chapters which present seven 
different treatments of applied educational leadership. Each of 
these chapters has its reference point in an actual community 
situation. All the writers are public-school administrators. 

Part Three consists of two chapters which deal with the pro- 
fessional education of school administrators and with probable 
future trends in the field of democratic administration. 

Since all the contributors were located in Michigan it was 
possible to plan and to discuss content and style with each of 
them as frequently as seemed desirable. The authors represent 
different academic disciplines—institutions 
tion, a state department of public instruction, 
and community schools. 

This book, written as it was by a group of busy 
ists, undoubtedly exhibits certain weaknesses. It 
it will increase the communication in this devel 
and also that it will encour 


or findings, 


of higher educa- 
and public-school 


experimental- 
is hoped that 
opmental field 
age others to report their beginnings 


CLYDE M. CAMPBELL 
December, 1951 


Part One 


Educational Leadership 
in a Free Society 


The Need for Dynamic 
Leadership in a Free Society 


The world is in a critical situation that calls for great leader- 
ship. As man enters the second half of the twentieth century he 
faces an ominous yet challenging period. History records many 
periods of great crises that have called for great leadership, but 
the current period presents a more complicated situation than 
any that man has previously faced. The potential for self-de- 
struction has been steadily increased by man’s inventiveness. 
The parts of the world previously separated widely by geog- 
raphy and social distance now, because of their interdepend- 
ence, present the possibility of world-wide war and world-wide 
chaos. How the present situation came about is the subject of 
much speculation and interpretation. The historian of the fu- 
ture will probably attribute many of the dislocations anteced- 
ent to the crisis to the industrial revolution. He will probably 


point out that dislocations were increased by World War I, by 
the great depression of d World War II. Then he 


the 1930's an 
will deal with the developments following the Second World 
War—with the armistice period, with the cold-war period, with 
the period of small wars and recurrent and daily crises when 
the peoples of the world felt that fate was holding them in the 
balance. è 
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Changes in a culture come that way. They are slow in devel- 
oping, yet they move relentlessly toward a pattern of living 
that is always evolving. The Renaissance, for example, was evo- 
lutionary in nature. It was a slow change, forming and reform- 
ing through the fourteenth and fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. The French Revolution, which seemed to represent such 
sudden chaos, was not caused overnight; its causes preceded it 
by one to two hundred years, depending on the interpretation 
placed upon the events of that period. The present cultural pat- 
tern has been molded in a similar fashion. Like a stream seek- 
ing the bed on which it can best travel, people have been 
pressed into a channel of activity that flows along a path, wind- 


ing in and out, held within boundaries by the mores and insti- 
tutions of their culture. 


A SoctaL REVOLUTION Is TAKING PLACE 


How far present-day culture has progressed in its evolution- 
ary expansion is, of course, a matter for conjecture. There are 
some who believe that the industrialized societies of the world 
are ten years into a phase of social revolution. When one re- 
flects upon the great changes that have occurred in the past 

century, the basis of such a belief is easy to accept. For 
» in the United States there is scarcely an aspect of 


quite self- 
The ca 
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years ahead? What are some of the value judgments that must 
be made in a world that has suddenly been contracted to the 
extent that a few days’ travel will take one anywhere he may 
wish to go? What are the implications of a world league of free 
societies? What has been appropriate leadership in the past 
may be inappropriate leadership today because people think 
and react differently from people of just a few decades ago. A 
bird’s-eye view of some of these momentous changes may help 
to show that dynamic programs are the most suitable programs 
for education in these times. Before considering any educa- 
tional program seriously the more important social conditions 
should be looked at in a studied manner. 

There never has been in history such a combination of cir- 
cumstances as now exists. The fact that world government is 
being considered seriously may prove to be one of the most 
amazing developments of these times. Even rabid isolationists 
frankly admit that our own country has become inextricably 
interlocked with the destinies of all the other countries. All gov- 
ernments, both large and small, have joined the United Nations 
or would like to do so. In earlier periods strong nations were 
virtually independent of all other nations, secure and proud of 
their position. Nations now fear to be alone and isolated from 
others, A unique concept in international relations today isa 
yearning for a codperative system that will help bring peace 


and stabili world. ‘ 
comp pe have radically changed the social setting. 
Individuals, institutions, and nations are not the same, nor can 
they ever be the same. America, for example, cannot retrace its 
steps. It must move forward into unexplored ae K inter- 
national coöperation. Just as the crusades in medieva par 
created new wants and new desires, so has the sans Wor 
War developed felt needs and longings, even among the peo- 
lized sections of the earth. Close con- 


ples living in the less civi ji on E fred 


tacts with people from distant place ; oleae 
yearning fei ‘aires conditions at home, particularly with re- 
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spect to material comforts. Cheap labor in colonies and in less 
developed countries may be difficult to obtain in the future. 
The exploited worker in tropical and semitropical countries no 
longer is willing to play the role of pack-bearer or servant for 
others. He is organizing and demanding a larger share of the 
profits of production. One of the crucial problems of today is 
how to guarantee all peoples a fairly equal standard of living 
and yet keep the political and economic systems intact and in 
Operation. 

With respect to equality, what is true for individuals is like- 
wise true for nations. World trade and world production should 
be conducted on a reciprocal two-way track. In other words, 
there should be equal or almost equal advantages for all. For 
the first time in history thoughtful people in the United States 
are recommending that more fortunate peoples give up mate- 
tial goods and privileges and rights in exchange for world or- 
der. Apparently the peoples of the world are suffering the birth 
pains incident to the creation of a new and different global soci- 


ety. What are the implications for leadership? Why has present 
leadership failed? 


Is PROGRESS INEVITABLE? 
Ever since the u 


psurge of scientific inventions in the six- 
teenth century, 


it has been assumed that mankind is making 
progress toward a more efficient and a more humanitarian way 
of life. It has been taken for granted that as human beings 
gained increasing control over forces in the environment the 
happiness, contentment, and social satisfactions of people 
would increase. That man has become more efficient from the 
viewpoint of producing economic goods cannot be questioned; 
whether or not he is headed toward more humanitarian goals 


or toward a kind of social relationship that will bring enduring 
satisfactions is debatable, There are some who feel that man’s 


relation to man is far less desirable from a social point of view 
than it was in some previous periods of history. Lewis Mum- 
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ford presents an interesting case for those who lived in medi- 
eval times, with respect to the spiritual development of the 
ality. Here is his comparison of man in the past 
with man in the present: “In his esthetic consciousness, the 
medieval craftsman, even the dumb peasant, lived on a higher 
level than his modern counterpart; his feelings were more fully 
developed if his intellect was less sharp; and though his domes- 
tic life was coarse his public functions were often magnificent, 
for he daily had the experience of a sacred art which as yet did 
nothing to sacrifice its austerity or its depth in order to meet a 


degraded popular demand” (17). 


human person 


War Breeds Tensions 


The toll of two world conflicts in three decades and the sub- 
sequent staggering costs of rehabilitation and preparedness 
programs have changed man’s lot. Waste and destruction of 
men and materials have been and are truly appalling. The 
world has never witnessed such internecine warfare as has oc- 
curred in modern times. The effectiveness of modern weapons 
is such a familiar story that there can be little purpose in fur- 
ther discussion here. Moreover, there is no advantage in brood- 
ing over events of the past unless it helps to direct action in the 
future. The prospects for the future would be less dismal if 
there were a ray of hope for lasting peace. But the fundamental 
causes for strife and friction are still present. Men are being 
pitted against men instead of working together toward goals 
that benefit all men. Man has learned ways of suppressing peo- 
ple, but he has yet to learn ways of freeing people through co- 
operative action and behavior. The discouraging picture today 
is not the wars of the past but man’s inept plans for bringing 


peace in the future. 


Modern Industrial Civilization Breeds Tensions 


h dealt with grievances that have 


The preceding paragrap 
nflict. There is still another source 


occasioned international co 
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of friction just as pernicious in character and as deleterious in its 
effect upon human personalities. In modern industrial cultures 
there exists an intense form of mental tension. People are crack- 
ing up under the strain of present-day living. Apparently all 


aining peace and a genuine 
ial structure and the people 
certain tendencies that lead 
and practices of man are 
ot toward brotherhood and 
sm and maladjustments in 
er if leadership should 
must be recognized that 
mpetition has its role in 
able type motivates peo- 
many the goal in life is to 
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basis are merely defeats for other people; there is no social gain 
and there may be social loss from the deep-seated enmity gen- 
erated. Much of the present-day competition has become such 
cutthroat competition that everyone loses over a long period 
of time. It seems a peculiar paradox that while individuals, in- 
stitutions, and nations strive to develop character and virility 
in people, they permit or encourage practices that lead to social 
conflict and the ultimate debasement of people. 


Scientific Invention Has Changed the Social Structure 


Ever since the advent of the scientific method, the social 
structure of the world has been changing in an accelerated 
manner. The potential power of science was aptly expressed by 
Archimedes when he was reputed to have said, “Give me a 
place where I can stand and I will move the world.” Science 
has moved the world. The present-day industrial system with 
its ever-increasing efficiency has had a firm foundation upon 
which it could stand. Science operating through mechanized 
production has changed the world not only from an economic 
point of view but also from a social and political point of view. 
Archimedes clearly expressed the colossal possibilities of inven- 
tion. 


It was not one invention but many related inventions that 


brought the sweeping changes of the modern period of history. 
Ideas expand in rocket-like fashion. As Bertram Fowler once 
said, “Ideas have hands and feet. They'll go to work for them- 
selves” (7). One discovery leads to another until the increment 
of discoveries pyramids to an edifice that no single inventor 
could have pictured alone. All phases of national life have been 
affected by the repercussions of new ideas. The automobile, 
for example, became widely used because someone conceived 
a vision of a hard road. Nobel invented dynamite to help Swed- 
ish farmers remove stones and stumps from the fields; its use 
in warfare was the work of other inventors. In seeking causes 
for present conditions OY even future conditions it is well to 
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bear in mind that ideas are difficult to suppress or keep under 
control. How discoveries will be used cannot be determined in 
advance. In other words, inventions resemble sparks from a 
wheel; they fly off in many directions. 

The modern industrial system shows rather vividly how 
ideas burgeon and grow into something that is always new and 
different. How machines would move the world could not have 
been anticipated by either inventors or citizens. Machines were 
accepted because they brought added conveniences to people. 
But comforts for people through machine production have been 
only one of many changes effected in the present pattern of 
social living. Other developments may prove to be of greater 
significance from a social point of view. 

As the factory system moved in from Europe it changed the 
economic structure. Since manufacturing demanded large cap- 
ital, only a few people could afford to own 
dustrial plant. The day when each person 
individual enterprise had p 
ownership the essential differ 


and operate an in- 
could manage his 
assed. From the viewpoint of 
ence between the economic sys- 
the past is the possession of capi- 
with a relatively small amount of 
by moving just a little farther 
oday there are few farm frontiers 
bondage from his present position. 
h a plow and a hoe is obsolete. The 
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bers of workers develop the emphatic feeling that like dies they 
are fitted for one part and one part only in the overall plan of 
production. To many workers modern industry is cold and im- 
personal. Coöperative projects or group undertakings are sel- 
dom used or considered even when the occasion for their use 
would be most appropriate. Men tend to develop the feeling 
that the institution where they work is cold because (1) orders 
are given and not evolved, and (2) work is routine rather than 
creative. It must be recognized that in a “well-oiled” system 
of production the individual can seldom put an original idea 
into use because it will interfere with the system. The great 
industrial development that has provided so many advantages 
for people has left some unfortunate residues and one of these 
problems is the industrial worker who more and more is be- 
coming a machine-like robot in a heavily charged power-driven 
society. Not only is the status of the individual in the produc- 
tive and service systems a matter of great concern, but it is 
equally important to evaluate the repercussions of the economic 
system upon the growth of a better democratic culture. The 
fact that man has become a cog in a machine militates against 
the futherance of creative talents and the self-determination of 
goals for large numbers of people. 

E STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES IN SYSTEMS 
rly that industrial life was endangering 
steps could be taken to offset or alle- 
viate evils in the system. But too frequently people accept, en- 
dorse, and support the evils in an organizational pattern just 
as readily as they support its commendable traits. How to get 
people to assay the strength and weakness of ep ae 
ciety so that good features are not represente as ba an a 
features characterized as good is a social problem of great mag- 
nitude. That the mass-production system of economy has been 
of inestimable value to man cannot be questioned. But in the 
minds of many the industrial plant has become a venerable in- 


Prope Fam TO SE 


If people saw clea 
democratic social growth, 
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stitution. Instead of being viewed as a means to an end, the 
factory is deified as an object of worship. In other words, the 
machine increasingly is governing man, and not man the ma- 
chine. 
There is no intention to imply that people should legislate 
against or radically alter the present industrial system. The 
mass-production system is here and most assuredly in the fu- 
ture will augment rather than decrease its stop-watch method 
of efficiency. It should be admitted that rapid strides have been 
taken by management in the last decade toward improving 
working conditions in industrial plants. Not only have working 
conditions been made more pleasant, but attention has been 
directed to improving the social life of employees. In a few in- 
stances industrial organizations have provided elaborate rec- 
reational facilities for workingmen. Furthermore, many large 
corporations now make available free educational facilities for 
the upgrading of employees in jobs. As Dwayne Orton, director 


of education of the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, recently pointed out: 


The highest job satisfaction can be had only 
satisfaction in the job itself—for ex 
sponsibility for making his set- 


by increasing the factor of 
ample, by giving the worker more re- 

up and inspecting his own work as well as 
pberating the machine, by increasing the range of judgment allowed him, 
by inviting and respecting his suggestions for job improvement, by pro- 
viding him with unlimited assistance for job efficiency and personal de- 
velopment. 


For such a program of integration as these paragraphs suggest, educa- 
tion is the primary agent. (22) 

The purpose is not to crit 
tices that restrict or retard 


o blind followers rather than 
e thinkers, they are forming pat- 
Machiavellian method of living bet- 
hod of social relationships. How to 
esirable behavior patterns in a de- 


terns of behavior that fit a 
ter than a codperative met 
alleviate or eliminate und 
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mocracy is the problem not only of industry but also of other in- 
stitutions including the family, the church, and the school. 


Tue Nature or SocraL Controts Has CHANGED 


People in agrarian days followed certain practices in daily 
living not because of laws established by an outside agency 
but for the reason that the controlling influence over conduct 


rested with neighbors and friends. It was these closely knit 


groups that determined what was good and what was bad char- 


acter in people. 

Alteration of this design in community control became evi- 
dent with the advent of the automobile and the hard road. The 
automobile combined with improved methods of communica- 
tion tended to make the small town a replica of the larger city. 
Not only did rural folk have more frequent contact with the 
city and its environment, but the city people likewise increased 
their contact with the rural community. Improved transporta- 
tion facilities permitted daily delivery of newspapers. Medi- 
ums of communication such as the newspaper and radio 
influenced greatly the thinking and behavior of small-town 
residents. Skillful writers and speakers tended to describe and 
identify city life as desirable and best. Boys and girls began 
to leave the farm and the small community to seek employment 
in nearby urban centers and at the same time old people drifted 
back to the small town to retire. The very effective control 
which neighborhood groups exercised over people waned K 
idly with improved transportation and communication: a h 
control no longer exists except in small isolated me é the 
country whose number is decreasing annually. People have 


been largely fre ed from the supervisory domination of their 


neighbors. ng i 
The city is not a community; at best it is a ie j adie 
communities. Even though people m Eo m 
P ; neighbors. 
together, they are less friendly as meig 
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aptly expressed it, people who live in apartments don’t know 
their neighbors, but they suspect them. The city has many 
characteristics of the herd or mob. The urban dweller as a per- 
son tends to set up barriers that separate him from all other 
individuals. Because of such reserve the easy flow of friendship 
is stymied before it can become activated. The community 
spirit so prevalent in many isolated small towns seldom exists 
in the metropolitan center. People who live in the city appar- 
ently have other tastes than coéperative group work. It seems 
that the daily commuter has become addicted to the exciting, 
the transient, and the novel. 


Pressure Groups CHARACTERIZE DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


A significant and rather recent overtone of the industrial rev- 
olution has been the multiplication of pressure groups estab- 
lished primarily to further the objectives of organizations and 
of individuals within organizations. Since industry has so seg- 
regated people that self-interests become easily identified, it 
1s not surprising that pressure groups have been formed. In 
short, when industrial establishments divided work into spe- 
cialized areas of activity, a compartmentalized society tended 
to develop. Men who were engaged in the same field of work 
found that they were favorably disposed to an organization 
which would further their professional and social welfare. Dur- 
ing the earlier years of industrialization most of these organi- 
zations were initiated for two primary purposes: (1) to set up 
standards of preparation for admittance to the trade or profes- 
sion, (2) to formulate criteria for desirable ethical practice. But 
as with all organizations, the purposes were expanded when 
like interests and wishes were discovered. Many of the groups 
founded for the purpose of improving standards in their profes- 
sion soon permitted the economic motive to become paramount. 
Original purposes became colored with avaricious tendencies. 
The social welfare motive receded to the background and in its 
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place the goals of self-preservation and self-enhancement be- 
came predominant. 

During the twentieth century there has occurred in the 
United States a great proliferation of organizations preoccupied 
with the economic system. Hundreds of committees and asso- 
ciations are propagandizing for special interests usually per- 
fectly legitimate as to social character, but sometimes quite 
antisocial in nature. There is a steady increase in the number of 
lobbying agencies and associations representing special interest 
zroups and often using very persuasive and propagandistic ma- 
terials in which there is little reference to truth. Not only is the 
individual directly influenced by these organizations, but gov- 
ernment is carried on to a great extent by securing agreement 
he only general corrective ever 
s lobby,” but it has not proved 
acterized the 


among the various lobbies. Tl 
proposed has been the “people’ 
effective. No organizational development has char 
twentieth century more than the lobbying phenomenon. 
Frequent contacts with professional and trade associations 
influence the thinking of people on social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Belonging and participating subject a person to 
the many little subtleties of influence of a functioning associa- 
tion. Individuals who actively participate in organizational 
work tend to accept the value judgments of the group. Espe- 
cially is this true when other pressure groups make it expedient 
to rally around a common cause. What the organization decides 
is desirable social, political, or economic action the individual 
in the organization tends to accept as the best social, political, 


or economic program. 
VALUE CONCEPTS Have CHANGED 


One of the serious problems in the culture today is a change 
in values. The core of values that held western civilization to- 
gether has been devitalized and replaced by a great pluralism 
of values characteristic of individualism. It is difficult for most 
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people to know what is good, what is bad, what to accept, what 
to reject. People today are becoming less and less certain of 
their opinions on moral, religious, and ethical issues. One sig- 
nificant cause of this lack of certainty is the recurring conflict 
between theory and practice. Ideals which people profess to be- 
lieve in are in direct contradiction to what people practice in 
daily living. In the home and church honesty is extolled as a 
basic virtue for good citizenship, yet there is considerable dis- 
honesty in business and politics. In international relations hon- 
esty is a crime. People accept the ideal of progress yet maintain 
that age-old fundamentals are best. In the school and commu- 
nity almost everyone expresses allegiance to the democratic 
way of life; still the people condone and in some instances de- 
fend the subjection of minority groups. A survey made in the 
American zone of Germany by the Information Control Divi- 
sion of the American Military Government pointedly illustrates 
the disharmony that now exists between present beliefs and 
present behavior. The study, based on interviews with 3415 
persons selected as representing a cross section of Berlin, 
showed the following: “Women are markedly more biased 
against Jews than men. Small-town people are more prejudiced 
than those of the large cities, Prejudice is greater among people 
with a lower status in society (those with the least education 
and those with unspecialized jobs). Protestants tend to be more 
biased than Catholics. Those who attend church regularly are 
more prejudiced than those who attend irregularly” (20). 
se anong the basic loyalties of people have been in- 
Sing almost in direct proportion to the influence pressure 


T ; ie te : 
groups have been able to exercise over individuals and social 


agencies. People still loudly proclaim fidelity to certain funda- 
mental princi 


enta ples, but either there is a misunderstanding of the 
principles or present behavior belies deep-seated loyalties to 
them. Inthe case of many people apparently there is no con- 
scious realization of conflict between theory and practice. Pres- 
sure groups have so benumbed the minds of men that such 
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words as justice, honor, equality can have almost as many dif- 
ferent interpretations as there are interest groups that use the 
terms. To achieve a feeling and acceptance of common values 
on the part of the people is an omnipresent problem that edu- 
cation must face in the immediate years ahead. How serious 
this problem is has been competently expressed by the authors 
of The Discipline of Practical Judgment. Here is their very co- 
gent argument for a new approach to social values: 


cal move, bears the stamp of some social 
f practice versus theory are in the last 
ectives struggling for control of 
ctice cannot be considered apart 


Every decision, every practi 
orientation, and all questions o 
analysis conflicts between social persp 


conduct. The problem of theory and pra 
from the social orientation of persons and social groups. The general so- 


cial outlook of a group shapes what it will accept as feasible and deter- 
mines what it will reject as irrelevant and speculative. The character of 
the persons or groups involved in a situation is as much a factor in the de- 
termination of what will work as are the externally existential aspects of 
the situation. What would be practical to a business executive might be 
highly unrealistic and theoretical to the social worker. In this historical pe- 


riod of extreme social heterogeneity the insistence of the practical man 
upon acting without regard to the deep social difference among persons 
jal frustration that now plagues society 


and social groups increases the social f 
and drives all parties in the conflict to rely more and more upon 


power and less and less upon reason and deliberation in attaining com- 
mon action. Here, indeed, may be one root of an indigenous fascism. (19) 

Under the surface are social undercurrents pulling people in 
many directions. It is indeed sobering to reflect upon the im- 
pending dangers that are ever present when there are strong 
pressure groups in all nations in all parts of the world. Robert 
Lynd is another writer who calls attention to the great chal- 
lenge to liberal education when he says: It is a time when the 
institutional chunks of our culture grind against each other in a 
movement so vast as to dwarf the individual. Never before in 
our national life have the will and the voice of the single man 
of integrity and good will seemed so impotent; only group ac- 
tion any longer counts for social change, and, 
man can find no group with whom to mo 
ing old banners in dubious directions (SU 
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EDUCATION SHoutp MEET SocraL NEEDS 


When there are such crises as impending wars, increased 
mental instability, and social pressures that divide rather than 
unite people, it is time for schools to point programs toward is- 
sues of the day. Present practice tends to look back toward 
events of the past. Educational institutions study what has hap- 
pened, when it happened, but they say little about why it 
should have occurred. It is time for administrators and teachers 
to relate causes and effects. Rather than a matter of omission it 
is a problem of selecting and choosing those items of knowledge 
that throw revealing light on problems of the present, That 
there is a need for selecting material which is pertinent to prob- 
lems of the present is forcefully substantiated by George Lund- 
berg: “There is no doubt that much of what we now teach on 
social subjects is worse than useless, because it consists merely 
of transmitting the errors, prejudices, and speculations of by- 
gone generations” (13), Knowing how civilizations developed 
is important, but an understanding of where civilization is go- 


ing and of the ways of directing it is of far greater significance 
from an educational point of view. 


CULTURAL Procress DEMANDS COMMUNITY PROGRAMS OF 
EDUCATION 

To move effectively into 

lems in our culture it is the 

problems found in local co 


action on the many and varied prob- 
part of wisdom to start with current 


a culture, then, means improving 
ummary statement of his point of 
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view as expressed at the workshop for professors of school ad- 
ministration at Madison, Wisconsin: 


There are three important elements in the composition of any commu- 
nity. There are the natural or physical resources which a community has. 
There are the human resources which a community has, and there are 
those man-made resources which we know as social organizations which 
all communities have. When we go at the business of improving the qual- 
ity of living in the community, we are attempting to improve these three 
types of resources. We could write an algebraic formula that would mean 
something like this. We improve the quality of living in the community to 
the extent that we are able to improve the resources of a community. 
There lies the purpose of the school; there lies the method of attack of the 
school; and there lies the job that has to be done if schools are to be a 
power in their communities. If we work almost solely at one of these re- 
sources and omit the others, the result would be a lop-sided kind of com- 
munity. We might build up the physical resources of a community and 
yet leave the people in a very unsatisfactory, unwholesome situation. So 
the school must direct its attention to all three resources and work at all 


of them all of the time. (18) 


Imaginative Leadership Is Needed 
nity life educators are needed, 


To solve problems in commu 
ability to further vision, and 


first, with vision, second, with 
third, with courage to follow through—to see that the applica- 
tion of vision makes a difference in community living. 

The practical schoolman of today is the imaginative thinker. 
Good education never can be reduced to routine operations; it 
always is emerging in new patterns, keeping in step with 
changes that are constantly occurring in an evolving society. 
The person who correlates academic work with stimulating 
problems in community life is the real leader who has his feet 
on the ground. Impractical educators are those who visualize 
teaching and learning as primarily processes of memorizing 
subject matter to'be checked later by rigid written examina- 
tions; such administrators Or teachers are idealists. Believing 

ing process is a judgment as in- 


that good education is a crammi 
congruous as a dream. Desirable learning is best, and perhaps 
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only, achieved when it is related to the solving of problems. To 
commit to memory what has occurred in the past may be of 
value in solving problems of the present, and then again it may 
not. The culture of today is a dynamic culture that should be 
continuously observed, studied, and evaluated from a fresh 
point of view. 

Educational leaders who make school work functional use the 
imaginative approach combined with a constructive program of 
action. The program of action is centered in the community, 
not in the classroom. Its aims are twofold—to develop individ- 
uals as persons and to attain improved human relationships. 


Diffusion of Leadership Is Needed 


What is needed today is volume in leadership—not a thou- 
sand leaders but hundreds of thousands of persons engaging in 
leadership of some kind. This should not be construed to mean 
that there is a dichotomy between individual activities and co- 
operative endeavors. The two go hand in hand. Freedom to de- 
velop individual creative talents is bestowed by the group. The 
individual in turn is accountable to the group for the way in 
which he has expended his efforts. Coöperation enters into so- 
cial action when leaders study, think, and work creatively with 
their fellow men to improve community resources. It is each 


person working, contributing, and sharing with others that ex- 
emplifies democracy in action. 


Education Should Be for All the People 


_ Education in the community should be for all the people, not 
just pupils of the elementary and secondary school. The com- 
mon expression that education is for children should be modi- 
fied to education for all. Adult education should be an integral 
part of public-school offerings entitled to substantial support 
from public-school funds. Providing education for everyone has 
been advocated for years, but the program of expansion has 
been slow and faltering compared to its infinite possibilities. In 
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spite of current emphasis upon community schools, there is still 
a prevalent belief that public education should end with the 
twelfth grade. 

Education is needed today from birth to senescence; intel- 
lectual growth is a never-ending process. One reason post-high- 
school work has received so little attention is that administra- 
tors and teachers have been indifferent to the furtherance of an 
all-community program of study and learning. Even administra- 
tors and teachers think that public education should be for chil- 
dren at certain age levels. The community-school concept of 
education is still in the incipient stages of development. How 
far a community program of education can be extended is lim- 
ited only by the imagination and perception of educational 
leaders. Adult programs of study and learning are still in their 
infancy. By projecting thinking into the distant future some 
such picture as the following might unfold. 

Study groups might be organized for pregnant women and 
the continuum of educational experiences extended from the 
birth of the child to the age of senility. When education is con- 
strued to mean the development of talents in people and the re- 
construction of the culture in which they live, it has no end ex- 
cept more education. Any course or discussion group that helps 
people further their goals in life is appropriate as a public- 
school offering. Keeping in step with new developments in the 
social, political, and economic world requires constant study, 
learning, and adaptations in daily living for those engaged in 
some branch of this work. The school might assume responsi- 
bility for furthering or at least helping to coordinate all educa- 
tion in the community. Resource people from outside the com- 
munity, such as college instructors and representatives of state 
agencies, should be used for some instruction. Local talent, 
other than the professional staff, should teach when they are 
better informed than their neighbors. In many courses a team 
of staff members, resource people, and lay citizens should pro- 
vide the teaching services. These three groups—staff members, 
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lay citizens, and resource people—should teach the work as a 
unit, or divide the instructional duties, or perhaps merely plan 
the content of program offerings. In any case there should be 
active coöperation by teachers, lay citizens, and resource peo- 
ple. 

In the ideal school—if thinking may be projected into the fu- 
ture—all the people would have the opportunity of planning, 
all would have the privilege of learning, all would be invited to 
participate actively in furthering the community program of 
education. Professional teachers might instruct the people; the 
people might teach each other; and in many instances they 
might instruct the professional teachers, Especially might this 
be true when the topics for study concerned problems in com- 
munity life. In this true community school, then, everyone 


would be teaching, everyone would be learning, everyone 
would be growing intellectually. 


Social Education Should Be Emphasized 


In the new community school there should be much more 
emphasis upon social education. Living during a social revolu- 
tion calls for a revolutior 


erything else, boys and girls should develop a philosophy of life 
so that they will h 


or doubtful about what is good or b 


Many people today participate in 
and experimentation 


ying. They observe a problem, they dis- 
cuss a problem, but they do little if anything to help solve a 
problem. 


Being constantly confronted with conflicting social issues is 
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frustrating, especially when it is impossible to take action to 
eliminate disturbing factors in a situation. The realization that 
life is different from socially accepted standards causes many 
kinds of reaction. Some people become cynical, others discard 
certain moral values, and still others live in a high state of emo- 
tional tension because their behavior is different from ideals 
they have always accepted. 

To reéducate people effectively will require more than mere 
knowledge of social problems. Active participation in the solu- 
tion of problems is the best means of developing behavior pat- 
terns. Especially is this true when the participation is con- 
ducted on a peer relationship basis in which each person has an 
opportunity to influence the programs adopted. As the late Kurt 
Lewin so clearly pointed out: 


Re-education is frequently in danger of reaching only the official sys- 
tem of values, the level of verbal expression and not of conduct; it may 
result in merely heightening the discrepancy between the super-ego (the 
way I ought to feel) and the ego (the way I really feel), and thus give 
the individual a bad conscience. Such a discrepancy leads to a state of 
high emotional tension but seldom to correct conduct. It may postpone 
transgressions but is likely to make transgressions more violent when they 
occur, 

A factor of great importance in bringing about a change in sentiment is 
the degree to which the individual becomes actively involved in the prob- 
lem. Lacking this involvement, no objective fact is likely to reach the sta- 
tus of a fact for the individual concerned and therefore influence his social 
conduct. (11) 


In the community-school program of education there is an 
overarching purpose that should take precedence over all pur- 
poses. That goal is the socialization of individuals. In striving to 
improve natural resources, human resources, and social organi- 
zations within the community, each daily act performed should 
be in harmony with the most desirable forms of democratic so- 
cial relationships. As John Dewey so succinctly stated: “Unless 
democratic habits of thought and action are part of the fiber of 
people, political democracy is insecure” (3). 
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A culture for the most part is formed and transmitted to oth- 

- ers not by what is studied in schools or even what is read in 

publications but by the myriad of daily performances and ob- 

servances and limitations. How people serve and act in commu- 

nities determines the larger social structure. It is not what peo- 

ple know and glibly talk about that makes their character. 
Behavior patterns are established through action. 

Developing democratically socialized people in no way 
means that the individual loses distinctive qualities as a person. 
The relationship between the individual and the group is such 
that the individual contributes to the group and the group in 
turn helps to develop unique characteristics in the individual. 
To think of an individual maturing into a wholesome person 
separate and apart from others is one of the most harmful mis- 
conceptions that is registered in the minds of people today. The 
individual learns from a group irrespective of the wishes of par- 
ents, teachers, or other people. No person can escape the influ- 
ence of other human beings. To a great extent it is the group 
that determines what the individual will see, think, believe, 
and do. 

Approaching the relationship from the reverse point of view, 
the individual achieves social adjustment as he contributes to 
the welfare of others. Contributing to the welfare of others 
helps to fashion the personality and to develop the finer charac- 
teristics of the individual. In other words, the group helps the 
individual at the same time that the individual is helping him- 
self—and the way he best helps himself is to contribute to the 
welfare of his associates, 


oe nuances of this social relationship are extremely signifi- 
cant trom the viewpoint of a democratic society. Satisfactions 
in life and happine 


ae ss and contentment come from desirable so- 
cial interaction with one’s fellow men. Unity is born from co- 
operation, not from unfriendly competition. Trying to excel and 
defeat others tends to bring cleavages, not fellowship. Perhaps 
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this point can be further emphasized and clarified by quoting 
from another writer: s 


Each of us is thus both one with his fellows and essentially distinct from 
them. Morcover, individual health as well as social well-being seems con- 
ditioned upon maintaining a delicate balance between this unity and dif- 
ference. Isolate the individual from emotional identity with his fellows 
and dies or grows into ugly proportions. Permit the 
social group to erase the distinctive qualities of individuals, and society 
too becomes either a monster or degenerates into dull uniformity. In 
stressing that man does not live unto himself alone, we reject both rugged 
individualism and totalitarianism. (26) 


and he either withers 


Positive Attitude Toward Change Should Be Developed 


There can be little purpose in dwelling longer on present-day 
conflicts, tensions, and social issues other than to say that the 
topics which have been discussed are merely typical of changes 
that have occurred. Significant indexes of public attitudes are 
seen in the fact that in the past three decades there have been 
three attempts to reorganize governmental structures: (1) in 
Europe following the fascist pattern, (2) in Russia with com- 
munism as its model, and (3) in Great Britain where socialism 
is now operating on a trial basis. Truly the last few decades 
have been periods of social revolution. 

Life in a period when social change assumes revolutionary 
proportions calls for people of courage, energy, and imagina- 
tion. The inevitability of change must be understood. The dan- 
ger of following medieval mores in the face of modern crises 
must be recognized by all. Tradition as well as new ways of be- 
having can cause dislocations. The use of the scientific method 
must be developed and validated far beyond the present utili- 
zation of science and rationalism. 

How to induce change in people so that they will willingly 
discard medieval customs and beliefs is the challenging goal of 
education today. It is indeed a difficult and serious task for edu- 
cational leaders. Unless steps are taken to educate people so 
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that they will manage public affairs by intelligent discussion 
rather than pressure-group techniques the privileges of democ- 
racy may defeat the ends of a free society. 


Assuming the continuation of de 
may 


kind 


x o N 


» What is the nature of com 


. How have inventions changed the attitudes 


- Counts, George. 


. Edwards, Newton, and Richey, 


QUESTIONS 


. Has there been an increase in institutional control since agrarian 


days? Is community control the same today as it was in agrarian days? 
What is the relationship between community control and institutional 
control? 

petition and coöperation in present-day so- 
ciety? What should be the place of competition and coöperation in 
present-day society? 


and value concepts of 
people in your community? In what respects do you feel that inven- 
tions have brought about a higher quality of living? 


» How many pressure groups are there in your community? Do you 


have friends or relatives who belon 


g to such groups? Do you belong 
to a pressure group? 


- Do people in your community have prejudices against other people? 


What causes people to have prejudices? How c 


an prejudices be elim- 
inated? 


PROBLEM 


mocratic trends, what kind of society 
m now? Describe in broad outline the 
society would require. 


be anticipated fifty years fro 
of educational system such a 
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IT 
Educational Leadership 


in a Free Society 


Democracy is not a tight little system of political control. 
Democracy is not perpetuated by suppressing or liquidating 
dissident ideas, individuals, and factions. Democracy is a free, 
creative system of thought and living. Political control in this 
system exists as an aspect of a total way of life rather than as a 
dominating phenomenon within a way of life. In a free society 
the individual finds the maximum amount of latitude, limited 
only by the rights, privileges, and legitimate activities of other 
individuals. In free societies much is made of equality as a so- 


cial concept. Jefferson’s extreme statement, “All men are cre- 
ated free and equal,” is more often quoted and endorsed than 
denied. 


Any treatment of human leadershi 
concepts and role of le 
and nonfree societies. T 
eties are not only diss 
stance, in a free society 
They are encouraged t 
emplify originality in 

Strikingly at varian 


p must recognize that the 
adership differ greatly as between free 
he value bases for free and nonfree soci- 
imilar, they are in Opposition. For in- 
it is expected that men will be different. 
o be different, to be creative, and to ex- 
the way they work and live. 


ce is the point of view in a nonfree society. 
28 
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Here men are molded to a set state pattern. All the people are 
expected to have the same ideals, beliefs, attitudes, and to abide 
by established rules of conduct. Believe! Obey! Fight! These 
were the key words of the fascist code. To press the point fur- 
ther, in a free society all institutions and services receive sus- 
tained support because they contribute to the welfare of the 
individual. In a nonfree society the welfare of the state comes 
first. All energies are bent toward furtherance of the state. Hu- 
man life is cheap and expendable. Men who cannot pull their 
own weight or who oppose those in control have no rights, not 
even the right to live. The role of the individual in a society 
with a Führer is conceived very differently from the role of the 
individual in a free, self-governing society. No one ever made 
the distinction any clearer than did Adolf Hitler: 


a will which has to be 


Nothing is possible unless one will commands, 
at the very bot- 


obeyed by others, beginning at the top and ending only 
HOM, o «2% 

We must train our peopl 
pointed to command, the ot 


e so that whenever someone has been ap- 
hers will recognize it as their duty to obey 


him, for it can happen that an hour later they will be called upon to 
command, and they can do it then only if others in turn obey. This is the 
expression of an authoritarian state—not of a weak, babbling democracy 
—of an authoritarian state where everyone is proud to obey, because he 
knows: I will likewise be obeyed when I must take command. (17) 


There is still another thought on dictatorships that should be 
mentioned to clarify confusion with respect to the beliefs of a 
particular society. Adolf Hitler, it is to be noted, boldly stated 
his point of view and ardently defended it. There have been 
dictators who have been a bit more subtle in their approach, 
especially in the beginning stages of gaining control. Napoleon 
in the early part of his reign espoused the slogans of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. They were mere words to him but they 
were ideals to the people of France. Napoleon cleverly led the 
people to believe that he was helping them achieve the ideals 
they held most sacred. The end results, however, were similar 
to those under Hitler. In other words, what people profess to 
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believe in and what they live by may be in contradiction. A po- 
tential dictator in America could have little hope of gaining 
control unless he crept in under the guise of preserving or fur- 
thering the American way of life. Any other approach, in all 
likelihood, would be too radical for present-day Americans to 
accept. So, in reality, existing regimes range from those that 
have many earmarks of democracy to those that are essentially 
totalitarian in nature. In between the extremes are regimes that 
are moving either left or right and which contain many of the 
elements of both democracy and totalitarianism. 

To determine what a government or people really believes, 
it is necessary to examine practices in everyday life. It is easy to 
be misled by propaganda, direct and indirect, that is diffused 
for public consumption. What a society is can be judged by the 
place and function of the individuals in it. Society after all is 
composed of individuals. It takes human beings to make the 
larger community. The certain test of the value base of any s0- 
ciety is revealed by the role in which individuals are cast in its 
day-by-day operations, How people act and react toward one 
another is the real criterion that discloses what 


a society evalu- 
ates as desirable and undesirable behavior in i 


concept of “the leader” 
ism? These questions must be faced. 

Since the social order 
fied with the individual, 
sis of leadership by exa 


of the free society is so closely identi- 
it might be well to approach an analy- 
mining the individual in his social and 
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governmental role of citizen. Here the highly developed culture 
of civilized man demands a role not required of primitive man. 
Conditions in agrarian days, when people moved as soon as they 
could hear their neighbor's shotgun, called for a different kind 
of leadership from that which is needed today. In the present 
social scene individuals, states, and nations are interdependent 
ve never been before. Modern man is not in a position 
to stand alone as were his pioneer forefathers of frontier times. 
In fact, the leadership role of man as citizen is constantly 
changing with the changing social and economic structure. Citi- 
zenship has become a profession in the United States—at least 
so says democratic idealism. 

There is need for change in all the varied and numerous life 
activities that characterize a culture group in motion. Only dy- 
namic living can give the highly developed vertebrate called 
Homo sapiens a gambling chance of survival. The need for a 
new and more active kind of citizenship is here. There have 
been many changes in leadership activity since the turn of the 
century, but the speed of change has not been rapid enough. 
Problems in our culture demand a more intelligent and dy- 


namic citizenship. i i ; 
Thrusting through from time to time is the idea of creative or 
constructive citizenship; but as with many other problems in 


social living, the path toward such a goal is strewn with barriers 
and hindrances. For instance, language usage is overburdened 
with servile concepts of citizenship. There are references to loy- 
alty that mean loyalty to those in control rather than to an ideal. 
Coöperation often means subservience to the will of another 
person. At the present time such concepts as obeying the law 
and getting out the vote are ever present and ever mingling 
with the more rational process of planning—governmental 
planning, community planning, curriculum planning, and the 
like. All these activities represent meaningful gradations of citi- 

t frailties of human beings all 


zenship. And in view of the presen l ; e 
three are necessary. Yet obviously the time spent in urging peo- 


as they ha 
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ple to assume civic duties such as voting that they should as- 
sume as a natural responsibility, represents a drag upon the ef- 
ficiency of society. Creative activity on the part of one and all 
more nearly approaches ideal civic behavior. In other words, 
the citizen who spends hours designing the future of his com- 
munity is carrying on a more creative activity than the citizen 
who is brought to the polls and brought home again by the local 
ward heeler. 

Perhaps the most insidiously harmful barriers are the com- 
monplace contradictions exhibited by so many people. These 
contradictions are insidious and harmful because they are deep- 
seated and emotional in nature. Many men, when their funda- 
mental beliefs are questioned, literally refuse to face reality in 
their thinking and behavior. Many people demand progress and 
in almost the same breath they passionately defend tradition— 
“What has been is best.” There is the demand that young peo- 
ple should respect authority unquestioningly, yet parents want 
initiative developed in their children. Some people vehemently 
defend reactionary points of view—what was good enough for 
me is good enough for my children—but do not really wish to 
regress to conditions of a few decades ago. Much of the defense 
of tradition may arise from fear and a feeling of insecurity 
rather than from sincerity about a proposed program of action. 
Man is not consistent in his attitude toward change and prog- 
ress. g Prog 

The right to invent and try out new ideas is defended just as 
ardently by those who are faithful to “rugged individualism” as 
ing The i experiment with a new philosophy of liv- 
i aa pae : ie Einsteins, Pasteurs, and Ketterings are 
mit pinas iip a pian as highly as the military generals 
atte a iruetan ta S ays. eo of the times seem to indi- 
W a anc e > : pae a more creative and 
that citizenship a in dS —— lon 

mocracy are now or ever will 
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be purely intellectual in nature. Man is an emotional being and 
any consideration of democratic behavior must take this factor 


into account. 


Wauat Is DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP? 


What is the nature of democratic leadership? What are the 
dynamics of a free society as contrasted with a nonfree society? 
Who gets things done and how? A clear-cut concept of leader- 
ship in a free world is needed to clarify the role of the individ- 
ual and of group processes in that world. 

Is the concept “the leader” still useful? The answer to this 
question is an unequivocal negative. Ina free society the leader, 
as such, does not exist because leadership is diffused among all 
and is a characteristic of the citizen in action. Leadership is a 
mobile characteristic which flits from person to person accord- 
ing to the demands of the situation. With some oversimplifica- 
tion, it can be said that the leadership in a free society consists 
largely of the sum total of the creative activities of its active 
members—e.¢., members of the civic planning association, 
members of boards of directors of corporations, and volunteer 
solicitors for the community chest—rather than the sum total of 
the activities of a group of titular leaders. Or possibly this 
merely shows more clearly the range of leadership in a self- 
governing culture group. In any event, leadership is something 
that concerns everybody and is the function of everyone in a 
free society. The common man is in the leadership business ina 
very real sense. The most unimportant man may ally himself 
with other little men to deny the designs of the great titular 
leaders of the moment and change the course of history 
thereby. The history of the League of Nations in the United 
States is an outstanding example of that possibility. When the 
people refused to ign policy based on the League 


accept a forei e 
of Nations they stripped Wilson, a status leader, of his power. 
The concept “Jeaders 


hip” on the contrary takes on a different 
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meaning from that which the language gives it. It is an essential 
concept in setting up any theory of social dynamics or any the- 
ory, plan, and practice for the democratic administration of 
man’s institutions and activities. As was indicated before, the 
leadership act skips about in any truly codperative situation. 
The titular leader remains in the picture, but his role is not that 
of dictating programs but rather that of evolving programs. The 


leader is a man who can release energy in other men; and this 


man relations. People want more freedom as they increasingly 
ands seem to be a 
rights without any 
thought of accompanying responsibilities. Whether their de- 
be discussed at this 
people’s attitudes are 
ago. The “boss” con- 

uiesced at the turn of 
the century is no longer acceptable to employees. The purpose 
not to curb it. The person 
ive talents in others com- 
kers. People are operating 
mic and social adjustment 
barriers, dissipate emotional 
ght the spark of imagination 
content of leadership for to- 
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individuals who live in a given community. The same principle 
applies on a state, national, or international level. 


Democracy Needs No F ollowers 


Leadership and citizenship are related concepts. In a truly 
democratic state everyone is a leader. To make real progress in 
democratic operation, it seems apparent that the first step is to 
erase from the minds of people the militaristic concept of lead- 
ers and followers. People talk democracy, but resident in their 
thinking is the leadership and followership concept of a totali- 
tarian philosophy. Little progress can be achieved in develop- 
ing universal creative ability until men have faith that all nor- 
mal people have potential creative talents. To a great extent the 
road block to democratic operation is not a shortage of skill or 
knowledge, but a lack of faith in the growth possibilities of 


others. 

When there is one le 
a hierarchical, authoritative 
numerous leaders and many 
garchical form of government. 
one follows, the pattern can 
Se dividual leadership in many 


This concept does not reclude in 
i 4 j e than one field is for the 


fields. Exercising leadership in mor ne fi l 
best interests of individuals and for the society in which they 


live. Men with outstanding ability may be out in front in many 
activities and still there will be areas for others to exercise indi- 


vidual initiative and resourcefulness. In fact, the possibilities 
ve and to demonstrate ability in their 


for people to be inventi : 
i aa P elds is limitless. The more leadership exercised by peo- 
ple the greater the chance for challenging leadership situations 
to emerge. Opportunities for individuals to ap ahead a po- 

iti r bility multiply as more and more people per- 
sete ee ges i bility. Leadership by all fos- 


mit others to assume full respons! e hict : 
ters a dynamic commonwealth—one in which everyone is 


ader and many followers the structure is 
pattern of living. When there are 
followers the system favors an oli- 
When everyone leads and every- 
be considered to be truly demo- 
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thinking, creating, and moving forward in his chosen field of 
work. Instead of one mind or a few minds solving problems, 
millions of minds are solving problems. 

Such a system of living does not rule out the following of or- 
ders in crisis situations. People who have learned to think and 
to be creative in their own right have little difficulty in follow- 
ing instructions when immediate action is necessary. The think- 
ing individual is the best-qualified person to act in either a 
democratic or an authoritarian setting. When orders go astray, 
people who have learned to exercise initiative are much better 
qualified to move on their own because that is the way they al- 
ways have lived. 

It is assumed in this presentation that everybody must learn 
about leadership and become skilled in its application. This is 
in distinct contrast to the assumptions behind an earlier version 
of our democratic idealism when it was believed that if we had 
well-prepared and honest city man 


agers, school superintend- 
ents, state officials, and minister 


s and teachers, most of society's 
ills would disappear. It is now recognized that that hope was 
unrealistic and was based upon concepts of leadership and so- 
cial process that do not square with the basic principles of de- 
mocracy. Should the public schools actually attempt to educate 


for leadership or creative citizenship, this society’s chance for 
survival would be greatly enhanced. 


MANIPULATIVE LEADERSHIP Is PsEUDO-DEMOCRATIC 
Perhaps the most deb 
nipulation as typified 
like Puppets on a str 
performance the ad 
stated previously, al i at the present 
time disguise their domi 
mantle of democrati 
The manipulative 


administrator uses a variety of techniques. 
He often makes kn 


own his desires and then appoints a com- 
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mittee to pass on his proposals. The committee in turn, without 
thought or discussion, automatically endorses the administra- 
tor’s program. Staff members in this instance go through the 
motions of codperative action, but the true democratic process 
is lacking because the cards have been stacked beforehand. 
This same administrator may call in a caucus of friends prior to 
a staff meeting to be assured of a united front and a majority 
vote on controversial issues. Another method is to reward those 
who are on the administrator's side in regard to certain issues 
and to refrain from rewarding those who are not. 

Given a choice between the autocratic and the manipulative 
administrator, most people prefer the autocratic, for even the 
body feels degraded when one is forced to speak and act in di- 
rect opposition to one’s sacred beliefs and feelings. Under the 
manipulative administrator inferiors not only follow orders, but 
they endorse, support, and take responsibility for orders. When 
the administrator issues the orders and takes responsibility for 
their effects there is less confusion, because the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of all are, at least, clear. When the members of an 
organization not only are denied the right to their opinions but 
are compelled to support the administrator $ opinions, and on 
occasion to guess what the administrator is thinking, the situa- 
tion results in fear and anger and generates a certain degree of 
frustration, Even though staff members may not reveal their in- 
ward feelings, there are few, if any, who do not resent being 
pushed around like pawns on a chessboard. 

In defense of the administrator it should be amr 
responsibility is now so centered in the status tea er that he is 


subject to censure for all mistakes made in the operations for 
which he is responsible. The pub 


lic, as it is now minded, will 
not permit him to escape responsibility. In view of this fact, 
tion for the 


there is some justifica administrator's wanting pro- 
grams to follow certain channels of thinking and action. More- 
over, people shouldered with a responsibility often are the best 


judges of what will work and be accepted, a fact frequently 
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overlooked by staff members. Responsibility is sobering. It 
brings men face to face with reality. Those who are inclined to 
criticize administrators should always remember that it is much 
easier to call the plays from the bleachers than from the coach’s 
seat on the side lines. Many people advocate proposals for re- 
forming administration which they quickly forget when they 
find themselves in an administrative position. In one sense the 
status leader is in a much better position to make decisions be- 
cause he has an overall view of the entire administrative setting. 

The solution to this problem hinges not on the status leader's 
disagreement with his personnel, but rather on the method he 
uses to relate himself to his personnel. When the administrator 
has to oppose the judgment of his staff, he is on much safer 
ground to put the facts before the group, tell them frankly 
about his proposed action, and then accept sole responsibility 
for his decision. People down through the ages have admired 
men with courage. The person who is confident and fearless in 
dangerous situations has enjoyed the esteem of his fellow man, 
even when his character would not justify veneration except 
from the point of view of intrepidity. Valiant effort always 
leaves a residue of respect in the minds of the people. Relying 
on subterfuge to gain ends, on the other hand, leaves a negative 
impression with people, because it stamps the administrator as 
a political conniver, Manipulative leadership must eventually 
be evaluated as, at best, a form of pseudo-democracy. 


PERMISSIVE LEADERSHIP REPRESENTS Procress TOWARD AN IDEAL 
Permissive lead 
classify, because i 
lar categories of 


3 
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this type may really want teachers to be out in front with novel 
techniques and procedures even at the risk of criticism. Espe- 
cially is this true if the ideas are endorsed by state departments 
of public instruction, higher institutions of learning, or other in- 
fluential educational groups. A number of permissive leaders 
sincerely desire to be affiliated with effective democratic prac- 
tice. 

The weakness of permissive leadership lies in its lack of co- 
ordination and codperative effort. A school program needs sin- 
gleness of purpose as well as diverse purposes, for when many 
individual projects are in operation simultaneously there may 
be lack of unity and cohesiveness in the program as a whole. A 
permissive plan of administration does permit individual ex- 
perimentation, a cardinal virtue of democratic living, but staff 
members like to be part of a meaningful coérdinated effort 


whenever possible. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP SHOULD EXEMPLIFY THE 
Democratic IDEAL 

s not operate according to unique 

democratic leadership have gen- 

ty. The same rules apply in such 

and trade union activity as 


Educational leadership doe 
rules. The basic principles of 
eral application in a free socie 
fields as production, merchandising, 


in education, and vice versa. 
In recent years the phenomena of leadership have been stud- 


ied by Harold Anderson, Kurt Lewin, and others as a basic phe- 
nomenon in the socialization of the individual and as a basic 
phenomenon in the teaching and learning process. There is a 
distinct trend toward studying the democratization of the class- 
room and of the administration of the school. The teachers 
in American schools are now showing leadership in these 
fields (8). 

School administration, as an activity, has been so much con- 
cerned with internal problems such as the administration of pu- 
pil and faculty personnel that it has not yet developed any real 
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program for leadership education. Nor has it concerned itself, 
except in a few experimental centers, with finding and develop- 
ing leaders from among the parents and other citizens. Ameri- 
can education stands on the threshold of this movement with a 
beginning literature, a beginning practice, and a pioneer spirit 
on the part of a few—no more. 


Every Professional Educator Has Many Leadership Roles 


In applying the principles of leadership to education it is sel- 
dom recognized that the entire teaching staff is a highly se- 
lected, highly educated group when compared with most other 
groups of people. While education for leadership has not been 
part of the teacher education curriculum in any specific sense, 
teachers are, in fact, titular leaders of society, having been cho- 
sen by a number of selective processes and given a specialized 
form of education. Certainly the demonstrations of leadership 
by classroom teachers in this country are convincing enough to 
show that any teacher may through service become very impor- 
tant in a community. The present tendency to speak of the lead- 
ers in a school system as certain people who do not teach in 
classrooms is certainly to be deplored and it should be cor- 
rected. Recent trends in the field of school-community relations 
present proof that the leadership roles played by teachers are 
of no mean proportions. 

Teachers then have a dual role of leadership and a dual prob- 
lem of leadership. The teacher is automatically considered a tit- 
ular leader of society by most members of the community. At 
the same time in his relations with other teachers and his ad- 
tia there exists a special problem of democratizing re- 
pee ae = there was a steady tendency toward 

g the hands of the administration and precisely 


a e a À in public-school systems. The dis- 
10NS cause the great i . > 
brought about y great economic depression of the 1930s 


‘ie a changed attitude on the part of teachers and a 
new trend toward democratizing the internal relations in the 
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school system. Progress has been made in the last twenty years, 
but teacher participation in administration is still carried on in 
a desultory manner. As the bonds are further loosened, there 
will come a real test of the capacity of the typical teacher to 
perform leadership functions. It is already evident, however, 
that the nature of teacher education is such that the teacher 

finds himself quite unprepared in the field of leadership. 
Principals, instructional specialists, and superintendents are 
titular leaders of considerable importance and they are in a po- 
sition to influence the dynamics of any society very materially. 
Again, the preparatory program for these people seems to be 
altogether inadequate. For instance, very few schools of educa- 
tion include technical courses in school-community relations, 
effects of group situations, leadership development or commu- 
nity analysis. Those that do have such courses still lack a well- 
organized program of experiencing and conditioning in this 
field. To refer to these specialized courses does not imply that 
specialized courses alone would be adequate. A basic technical 
element in preparing persons for the education profession has 
to do with the teaching-learning processes. Teachers, special- 
ld be firmly grounded in social 


ists, and administrators all shou ; ; 
al personnel should see the relationship 


psychology. Professiona : RG Leon 
of the principles of psychology to leadership activity, individual 
motivation, and the very intricate motivations that occur in 

: specialists, and administrators 


group interaction. Teachers, traton 
should be more than conversant with the fundamental drives in 
people. They should have such mastery in this field of human 


activity that they should be able to discern quickly and accu- 
rately people’s reactions to the various aspects of the school- 
community environment. What psychology has learned about 
man in his relations to others should be a tool in the kit of every 


public-school official. 
Present practice in American schools shows clearly that some- 
the inadequately prepared 


thing is wrong. In the first place, 
bergen eal to above finds himself called upon to perform 
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all sorts of leadership functions. Unfortunately, sitting through 
a certain number of courses or amassing a certain number of 
college credit hours which have little to do with leadership does 
not help the teacher who is employed by a school district that 
is involved in a vicious community conflict. Thus, the teacher 
either fails or learns about the facts of life the hard way. Waller 
(23), Cook (7), Greenhoe (12), Trout (22), and Koopman 
(2:78-100) have documented both the types of situations 
which teachers must face and the inadequacies of teachers in 
these situations. 

Not only is the teacher handicapped by lack of preparation 
but the administrators and staff specialists are also handi- 
capped. In general, the administrative staff springs from the 
teaching ranks and seldom takes the remedial courses necessary 
to correct the deficiencies referred to. Often such specialists 
have worked out a rough-and-tumble competitive selfish way of 
meeting new situations and they spend their professional lives 
protecting themselves rather than building programs. There is 
a widespread belief on the educational frontier that school- 
community relations must be quickly and systematically im- 
proved if education is to meet the challenges of the atomic age. 


Tue Communiry-Scuoot Turory Is BASED ON THE 
LEADERSHIP CONCEPT 


To clarify the implications of the newer concepts of leader- 


ship for education, it may help to consider leadership in the 
community-school situation. Here is found the microcosm of ed- 
ucational organization. In any community there exist all the 
problems and processes of social living. Policy making, coöpera- 
tion between agencies, and coöperation between administrators 
and teachers and parents are common phenomena and repre- 
sent the processes by which the individual is developed into a 
citizen-leader. Hence leadership is required in every commu- 
nity and finds adequate scope for its expression. 
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What the community school needs is a theory, structure, and 
program. The theory suggested in this chapter is the one stated 
earlier, namely, that creative citizenship and social leadership 
are functionally related and that everybody must be educated 
in leadership. Tight organizational channeling, overuse of the 
line principle in administration, teachers being required to criti- 
cize only through channels, formal curricula based on the as- 
sumption that education consists of mastering subject matter, 
the interpreting of parent interest as interference, and jealousy 
of administrative prerogatives are practices that should be con- 
demned. The kind of structure that would enhance leadership 
is a simple series of committees or groups concerned with the 
most common problems and functions and tied together with 
some kind of codrdinating machinery (14). The structure 
should permit participation in the leadership role by every per- 
son who can be motivated to take an interest in educational af- 
fairs. The school with a thousand children should have a lead- 
ership organization that permits twelve or thirteen hundred 
families to function through it. A secondary school with five 
hundred children should have internal self-governing machinery 
that permits five hundred children and many more parents to 
function through it as a means of learning self-government. 
ram for leadership should be essentially the commu- 
nity’s citizenship education program. It should be all-inclusive, 
should deal with all functions of living, and should be headed 
by sympathetic persons who have at least the minimal amount 
of preparation for leadership. The program should always be 
centered on increasing the possibility of good living in the com- 
munity. It should shun specialized learning activities that have 
no meaning to the learners, and it should deal with the earthy 
realities of the community, whether these be better schools, 
better pigs, better pig iron, or cleaner restaurants. Any commu- 
nity school can quickly inventory noxious conditions and unmet 
needs and derive from them the cues for a program of develop- 


The prog 
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ment that will tax its citizenry and leadership material to the 
utmost. This, in brief, is the theory. 


The Community School Must Invent a Coéperative Structure 


The community school will first of all recognize that urban 
planning, land utilization, zoning, and educational planning are 
all part of a unitary larger whole. These activities should be 
recognized in community planning. Consequently laymen and 
professionals concerned with education will find their places in 
community planning activities and community organization. 

The overall planning bodies such as city councils, city plan- 
ning authorities, regional planning authorities, and extralegal 
councils should all receive the support of the community school. 
In fact, the school should provide much of the dynamic leader- 
ship for the activities of these bodies. 

Within the overall structure, however, the community school 
will need its own machinery. It has its own set of community 
relations and services to think about and to be responsible for. 
Citizens’ committees, survey and evaluative committees, com- 
mittees to encourage certain educational developments are all 
necessary for the codperative structure of the community 
school. Today the country teems with examples of codperative 
structure even though the movement is new. 


The Community School Needs an Internal Structure 


The school is also in a sense a community and hence it has its 
own internal structure. That structure merges with the commu- 
nity structure but still has its own identity. In addition to the 
a a oe to deal with external relations previously re- 
ia ae m “a requires an adequate faculty organization 
he echnical problems such as research, curriculum 

elopment, and self-government. The students in turn need 


their structure of i 
en committees and councils t d- 
ministration of learn: oe 


in rojects 
hells, 8 projects, classrooms, and student 
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Mucu Conrusion Exists AS TO THE NATURE OF 
Democratic EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Progress cannot be achieved in educational practice so long 
as there are erroneous opinions of what is good educational 
practice. There appear to be many inaccurate conceptions of 
good democratic educational leadership. It seems apparent that 
the first step in the development of better codperative action in 
the future is to clarify thinking on what is good and bad demo- 
cratic action in the present. No attempt will be made to point 
out all or even a large number of these misconceptions, for the 
list might be endless. Only those will be described that seem to 


need special consideration. 
P 


The Dynamic Leader Concept Is a Threat 
rior democratic administrator as a person 
who leads people by the strength of his personality is perhaps 
the most prevalent misconception today. In spite of the fact 
that America has had a democratic form of government for 
more than one hundred and fifty years, people still conceive of 
the good leader as one who uses the whip of authority, or, at 
best, persuades and sways people through emotional appeals. 
Such a deep-rooted fallacy in people’s thinking is a serious block 
in the development of a more enlightened point of view on real 
educational leadership. When people accept such a viewpoint, 
it means that they are lending encouragement to the develop- 
ment of totalitarian practices in a democratic state. It is not 
what people say, but what they do, that determines the kind of 
society they will have in the future. If the democratic way of 
life is to survive and improve, people have to believe and to act 
in a democratic fashion in all the numerous and varied details 
of everyday behavior. Blindly following a few leaders is in di- 
rect contradiction to the principals of democratic government. 
The dynamic leader also is in danger of becoming a victim of 
his own practices. People may momentarily be captivated by 


Visualizing the supe 
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other words, structure is often a basic cause for misunderstand- 
ing and conflict among teachers and administrators. 

One of the most significant misconceptions today is the point 
of view expressed by many professional staffs on the making of 
decisions. Many teachers fervently believe that decisions should 
be made entirely by the staff and not by the administrator. In a 
democratic state the final power rests with the people and they 
in turn delegate this power to certain representatives such as 
their Congressman, mayor, city manager, or superintendent of 
schools. These officials are responsible and accountable to the 
people for programs sponsored in behalf of the people. There is 
no way they can completely escape this responsibility. 

An old adage states that when everybody is responsible, no- 
body is responsible. There is more truth than fiction in this 
statement. When a group makes a decision it is extremely diffi- 
cult to fix responsibility. Such questions as these frequently 
arise: Did all members of the group agree to the decision? Did 
one member influence the thinking of the other members? Were 
pressure methods used to reach the decision? How can individ- 
uals freely communicate with a group when they are in basic 
disagreement with a decision? It should also be noted that a 
group usually assigns responsibility to individual members for 
certain phases of the general program. As the present structure 
now operates, most groups either cannot, or as a rule will not, 
handle the various details of administration. 

There is a common belief that a group will be more honest 
= na a its judgment than a single person, but there are 
orii T s to support such a generalization. There is little 

ence, it any, to show that vested interest groups are more 


E Seopa in their outlook than individuals. When a group 
ecomes a powerful 


: pressure group it frequently is very incon- 

ao of the feelings and Opinions of others. ý : 

F: at ae who are affected by a decision should have a 

- pr O i Huence that decision is not being questioned, nor 
e other principles in democratic operation. Where possible, 
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the administrator should encourage teachers and groups of 
teachers to assume responsibility for individual programs and, 
likewise, encourage the public to judge the effectiveness of 
these programs. More and more freedom and responsibility 
should be given to teachers—nor should teachers hesitate to 
demand such freedom and responsibility. 

When teachers have unrestricted freedom to express a point 
of view and to criticize the point of view expressed by adminis- 
trative officials, there is little danger that superintendents and 
principals will persistently overrule the judgment of the staff. 
al for more democracy in education should be con- 
cerned primarily with the process of working, not with the au- 

decisions. When the process functions suc- 


thority for making 
cessfully, authority becomes increasingly of less importance. If 


the democratic method of operation were perfect in every re- 
spect, the power of one individual over another would be re- 
duced to a minimum, because the force of public opinion would 


limit the authority of any one person or group toa minimum. 


The appe 


The Need for Quick Decisions Is Overstressed 


Another common fallacy in administration is that there is 
need for a lot of quick decisions. Many executives feel they are 
efficient when they issue orders in rapid-fire manner, and ineffi- 
cient when they delay action on important issues. Quick deci- 
sions may be poor decisions; hasty action may indicate little 
thinking in advance. It should be observed that such practices 
are in direct contrast to the methods of science. The scientist 
checks facts and carefully tests proposed actions before an- 
nouncing a decision; & correct decision, not a fast decision, is 

r th 
aema. is need for quick decisions in the case of 
emergencies. There are occasions when the administrator dares 
not delay. To call a committee meeting or conference to settle 
a problem might enhance a danger rather than alleviate it. 
When such a situation occurs the executive should take decisive 


e scientist. 
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his aggressive action, only later to have their ardor cool when 
the emotional excitement has died down. The administrator 
who controls the destiny of others is in danger of being beguiled 
with visions of grandeur. He covets power over people and ale 
most inevitably he tries to bring more and more people under 
his overarching plan of domination. Having power over people 


òo E 
is like a drug—the more the power is exercised, the more it is 
desired. 


Under a dominating leader, the goals to be achieved are the 
leader’s goals, and not the people’s. At least this is true in the 
majority of instances. Such a leader fails to see that seeds must 
germinate before there can be a harvest, that people have to 
learn before they can understand, that an enduring program 
must belong to the people and become identified as theirs, or at 
least partially theirs. The success of a program in a community 
depends upon how thoroughly people accept, endorse, and sup- 
port it. When other abilities are equal, people prefer to be asso- 


ciated with leaders who are honest, reliable, and warm in their 
affection toward their fell 
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building construction and maintenance, and all the other me- 
chanical features of administration should be further down the 
line in importance. 

Administrators tend to do the things that pay dividends. Ex- 
ercising real educational leadership has not brought abundant 
compensation from the viewpoint of tenure, salary, or prestige 
in a community. What the public wants is what administrators 
tend to give them, irrespective of what the school superintend- 
ent has learned in professional education courses. Board mem- 
bers and others who encourage administrative officers to devote 
their energies to noninstructional activities are indirectly im- 
peding movements toward better teaching and learning and the 
improvement of educational leadership in the community. The 
recent broadened outlook of the public on educational leader- 
ship is encouraging, although it must be admitted that changes 
in attitudes are spotty and that considerable distance must be 
covered before administrative practice will be affected exten- 
sively. 

It is encouraging to note that those who have paid the price 
of helping the public educate itself have found that the energy 
and time expended have more than paid off in increased good 
will, loyal school support, and even increased remuneration for 
services. One of the serious road blocks, then, in the develop- 
ment of better school administration is the misconception in the 
minds of lay citizens concerning what educational leadership is 
and what it should be in the future. 


Teachers Often Demand Participation on an Irresponsible Basis 


Much confusion concerning the theory of democratic admin- 
istration arises from the fact that a structure which furthers 
democratic action has never been generally accepted. The crit- 
ics of the traditional line-staff type of organization have not yet 
agreed upon a structure that would successfully take its place. 
Until such agreement is reached, an administrator must func- 


tion as best he can with the traditional pattern of operation. In 
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other words, structure is often a basic cause for misunderstand- 
ing and conflict among teachers and administrators. 

One of the most significant misconceptions today is the point 
of view expressed by many professional staffs on the making of 
decisions. Many teachers fervently believe that decisions should 
be made entirely by the staff and not by the administrator, In a 
democratic state the final power rests with the people and they 
in turn delegate this power to certain representatives such as 
their Congressman, mayor, city manager, or superintendent of 
schools. These officials are responsible and accountable to the 
people for programs sponsored in behalf of the people. There is 
no way they can completely escape this responsibility. 

An old adage states that when everybody is responsible, no- 
body is responsible. There is more truth than fiction in this 
statement. When a group makes a decision it is extremely diffi- 
cult to fix responsibility. Such questions as these frequently 
arise: Did all members of the group agree to the decision? Did 
one member influence the thinking of the other members? Were 
pressure methods used to reach the decision? How can individ- 
uals freely communicate with a group when they are in basic 
disagreement with a decision? It should also be noted that a 
group usually assigns responsibility to individual members for 
certain phases of the general program. As the present structure 
now operates, most groups either cannot, or as a rule will not, 
handle the various details of administration. 

There is a common belief that a group will be more honest 
and reliable in its judgment than a single person, but there are 
few if any facts to support such a generalization. There is little 
evidence, if any, to show that vested interest groups are more 


magnanimous in their outlook than individuals. When a group 
becomes a powerful pressure group it frequently is very incon- 
siderate of the feelings and opinions of others. 

That people who are affected by a decision should have a 
chance to influence that decision is not being questioned, nor 
are other principles in ; 


democratie operation. Where possible, 
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the administrator should encoura 
ge teachers and 
Seen to assume responsibility for individual anaes 
oe e encourage the public to judge the effectiveness o 
jeh a oe More and more freedom and responsibility 
hone e given to teachers—nor should teachers hesitate to 
and such freedom and responsibility. 

When teachers have unrestricted freedom to express a poi 
of view and to criticize the point of view expressed by cron 
trative officials, there is little danger that superintendents eo 
principals will persistently overrule the judgment of the staff 
The appeal for more democracy in education should be sane 
cerned primarily with the process of working, not with the au- 
thority for making decisions. When the process functions suc- 
cessfully, authority becomes increasingly of less importance. If 


the democratic method of operation were perfect in every re- 
individual over another would be re- 


peeh the power of one 
ee to a minimum, because the force of public opinion would 
imit the authority of any p toa minimum. 


Quick Decisions Is O 
Tlacy in administration is that there is 
need for a lot of quick decisions. Many executives feel they are 
efficient when they issue orders in rapid-fire manner, and ineffi- 
cient when they delay action on important issues. Quick deci- 
sions may be poor decisions; hasty action may indicate little 
thinking in advance. It should be observed that such practices 
are in direct contrast to the methods of science. The scientist 
checks facts and carefully tests proposed actions before an- 
nouncing a decision; 4 correct decision, not a fast decision, is 
the watchword of the scientist. 

There is, of course, need for quick decisions in the case of 
emergencies. There are occasions when the administrator dares 
not delay. To call a com ting oF conference to settle 
a problem might enhance ather than alleviate it. 
When such a situation occur should take decisive 


one person or grou 


The Need for verstressed 


Another common fa 


mittee mee 
a danger ' 
s the executive 
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action and hope that the authoritative ruling will meet with the 
approval of the group. A person must react quickly and coura- 
geously in dangerous situations. There is no other way to assure 
safety. The founders of our democratic government anticipated 
such dangers when they formulated the Constitution of the 
United States. In order to meet emergencies they gave the 
President command over all of the armed forces. Even a demo- 
cratic way of life must be flexible enough to permit action when 
a crisis arises. 

The belief that quick decisions reflect good executive action 
apparently is a cultural residue that has resulted because peo- 
ple have shown traditionally high respect and even reverence 
for business organization and military administration. This in 
no way is a criticism of military or business administration. In 
time of war, for example, an omnipresent emergency situation 
may exist and to meet the advance of the enemy a tactical unit 
will have to act and move on short notice, However, in modern 
military operations the emphasis on planning and coöperation 
has grown consistently and significantly. In his book, Crusade 
in Europe, Eisenhower says: “The planning process sometimes, 
as in the case of a vast triphibious undertaking, takes weeks and 
months, As a consequence these plans must be founded in fact 
and intelligent conclusion and, once made, they must be fixed 
Le ae ca fundamental concepts is permissible 

eee a a c a in the situation compel it’ (10). 
i aioe age ra ould not be too frequent in pub- 
bee tai itiethods Er ucational administration has its 
recommended ae, i ao. rapid see ae 
nets ae i ae e cope cases. If the administrator or 
diese eo tid gua oes oo far out in front of a community 
havel a it 7 E = > the same community. People 
n Gets ae : T they really accept it. Skill 
study and learning as will bri a “4 pi i eeoa a feds He 
not from all the peopl He he hers pests and feeling, if 

ple at least from the majority of them. In 
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other words, the art in school administration is not quick and 
aggressive action but timely and well-directed action. 


Decisions SHOULD BE BasED ON SINCERE CONSENSUSES 


Decisions in a democratic group are more statements of con- 
an decrees by the administrator. Just as laws are en- 
acted that express the will of the people, so are democratic deci- 
sions a statement of what the majority believes and accepts. 
Many decisions are anticipated a long time in advance. Even 
though some democratic decisions may appear to be impulsive, 
they are not, because people have foreseen pitfalls, they have 
been thinking about the weaknesses in contemplated programs 
of action. When a faculty has spent considerable time discuss- 
ing and evaluating the strengths and danger points in educa- 
tional practice, the ultimate decision may seem the natural step 
to be taken. Like a seed that has sprouted and borne fruit, the 
faculty has grown and matured to the stage where it is ripe for 
the decision. 
No inference should be drawn here that the administrator 
should make all the decisions; in fact, the contrary is true. Ad- 
ministrators who approve all action programs may find that 
they have little opportunity to do anything else. Moreover, they 
may be passing judgment when they are not as well informed 
as those who are actively working with the task at hand. Ina 
situation where the administrator spends considerable time is- 
suing directives it is clear that responsibilities are not being as- 
sumed by other members of the staff. To attain efficiency, even 
in a small system, it is mandatory for people to rine a dis- 
charge responsibilities without referral to the a iiimistrator, 
Administrators today find themselves enmeshed in importu- 
nate decision making either because they want to keep all the 
details under their control or because the system causes deci- 
sions to gravitate in their direction. On the first point there is 
little defense from the viewpoint of democratic idealism. Crea- 
tive teachers should have freedom to move ahead on their own 


sensus th 
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initiative. On the second point, many factors can cause decisions 
to flow to the administrator’s desk. The most apparent reason is 
that the rights and responsibilities of teachers have not been 
defined. Because teachers are not certain of their roles, they 
often pass decisions to the administrator. Another important 
reason why staff members do not assume responsibility grows 
out of the practice of some chief executives of overruling the 
staff members’ judgment. Rather than take the risk of having 
their judgment reversed, the staff members tend to request the 
executive to submit his own judgment first. 

There is still another phase of decision making that should be 
mentioned. Individual staff members may lack courage to ren- 
der judgment on issues, a personality trait that in itself is de- 
moralizing. There is nothing quite so debilitating as an ever- 
present fear of failure. How many people are in a constant state 
of tension because they are worried over decisions is a problem 
for speculation, but the number must be extremely large if daily 
observance of behavior may be taken as a basis for an opinion. 
Fear of making mistakes is often aroused by those in higher au- 
thoritative positions. If employees find that individual effort is 
criticized irrespective of fairness or justice, they will soon de- 
velop a deep-seated aversion toward initiating programs. The 
ees of decisions by management also will keep a staff in a 
a sre of tension. Encouraging the personnel to be resource- 
i ir own right produces the most effective results in the 

ong run. 
Te ace bi i confidence in their ability to carry 
if individual és P na and satisfying to their associates. 
deen sis Tie e w and lay people lack this confi- 
til they are or rian a ae Sroup = work with tien un- 
policy should free a hee car orn a 
sion, and strengthen a A ee ee: ae cs 
weakened more from ene S : T ` he a : Organizations are 
this pron tne i aith than from too much faith in 
people will make strenuous efforts to live 
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up to the high standards expected of them. In other words, the 
way to foster and to nourish talent is to permit pupils, teachers, 
and laymen to assume responsibilities under good learning con- 


ditions. 


QUESTIONS 

ur community autocratic, democratic, 
day behavior? What causes people to 
anner? How can communities help 


1. In what ways are people in yo 
or laissez-faire in their day-by- 
act and behave in a certain m 
people to become more democratic? 
How can the school program teach creativity (a) in social sciences, 
(b) in science, (c) in industrial arts? In what ways are present 
programs encouraging people to be creative? In what ways are they 
leading people away from creativity? 
What contradictory behavior in relation to values do people manifest 
in your community? Do you have contradictions in your own person- 
ality pattern? What causes people to have contradictions? 

4, What people in your community or school exercise leadership other 
than status leadership? Do the same people exercise leadership in 
all situations? Are people in your community encouraged to exercise 
leadership or discouraged from doing so? 

Are there people in your school or community who demand rights 
without thinking of their responsibilities? What causes people to be 
concerned about their rights? What makes people neglect their 


responsibilities? 


to 


oo 


ot 


PROBLEM 
Make a chart of leadership behavior in people you know or people 
whom you have read about in biographies or other publications, Will the 
examples of leadership you have listed further the goals of a free society? 
Are you inclined to accept leadership characteristics that are undesirable 
from a social point of view! 
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III 


The Social Context 
of Educational Leadership 


That the school is not an isolated organization, unrelated to 
other social groupings in our society, is now generally recog- 
nized. The key nature of the school’s position and the intricacies 
of its interaction with many social groups, however, are not 
fully understood. The nature of modern social ‘organization is 
such that the school inevitably is drawn into interaction with 


community groups, often because of its strategic position in the 
social network, , 


The school is the meeting ground for diverse racial, ethnic, 


cultural, and social class groups. Furthermore, directly or in- 
directly, school administrators and teachers frequently become 
enmeshed in the clique and congeniality groupings of the 
neighborhood or community. Likewise, it is not uncommon that , 
neighborhood and community problems become problems of 
the school as well. Consequently, it is our objective to outline 
the nature and function of some of the more important social 
groups as they impinge upon the school administrator. 
Sociologists tell us that the most important locality groupings 
affecting our lives, in order of intimacy, are the family, the 
clique or friendship group, the neighborhood, the community, 
and the region, Figure 1 depicts this situation schematically. To 
56 
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each of these social groups the individual feels allegiance and a 
sense of belonging. In turn, each grouping has its impact upon 
the individual, shaping and molding him into a certain kind of 
personality. In a sense, each of these groupings is an educa- 
tional institution. Contact with and participation in each one 
serves to “educate” and “acculturate” human raw material. 


REGION ~ 
COMMUNITY 


JA 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


CLIQUE YX 


x FAMILYS 


INDIVIDUAL 


Ficure 1, Schematic diagram showing the locality groups that have social 
significance for the individual. Note that these groups are arranged in order of 
decreasing intimacy. That is, the family is regarded as the most intimate group, 
followed by the clique, neighborhood, community, and region, in that order. 


n written about the family and its func- 
hild into a civilized, acculturated 
n cannot be minimized, we must 
ions are served by the neighbor- 


“hood, the community, and especially the clique or friendship 
groupings. Of the groups outlined in Figure 1, we have selected 
three for further discussion. These include the clique or friend- 
ship group, the neighborhood, and the community. In addition, 
the social class groups, since they cut across all of those in Fig- 
ure 1, deserve special emphasis. Although these class groups are 
not locality groups, each of the locality groups shown in Fig- 
ure 1 may be subclassified into various social class components. 


A great deal has bee 
tion of transforming the c 
adult, Although this functio 
not forget that similar funct 
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Tue CLIQUE or FReNpsHie Group 


Probably no social grouping in our society has been more 
generally ignored than has the small, informal friendship group. 
Partly because it is informally organized and partly because it 
is so widespread, few sociologists have analyzed it in a thor- 
oughgoing fashion. As viewed here, a clique or friendship group 
is regarded as a small nonkinship group consisting of from two 
to about thirty persons in association and possessing a feeling 
of unity. As indicated in F igure 1, it ranks next to the family in 
terms of intimacy. 

As was said previously, such groups are found everywhere. 
Every teacher is aware of their existence in the classroom and 
every administrator knows that special friendship groups exist 
among his employees. In the community they are often identi- 
fied by such phrases as “the social set,” “the bridge set,” “the 
powers,” and so forth. 

While all of us have observed such 
groups, we normally take them for 
some of the functions they perform. One function in particular 
needs to be stressed, namely, communication. News and gossip 
of all sorts travel by way of the more or less complex chains of 
human relations. News planted with the leader of one clique or 
friendship group, for example, finds its way quickly to the lead- 
ers immediate associates, then to the close friends of the lead- 
er’s associates, and so on, 

A fascinating study of how news is disseminated is reported 
by Delbert Miller (7). The morning following the announce- 
ment of the death of Franklin D. Roos 


ong others, of a random sample of 143 
“How did you first hear the news?” and 


clique or friendship 
granted and fail to recognize 
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radio, but only 16 students were informed in this manner. The 
original 16 thus activated an enormous amount of word-of- 
mouth communication. 

Communication, in the sense used here, must be conceived 
broadly. Since the small friendship group is in close, intimate 
interaction, the setting is right for the transmission of ideas, at- 
titudes, and social values. Next to the family and the school, 
more learning—communication of ideas—occurs in clique or 
friendship groups than in any other social group or institution. 
Changes in habits, attitudes, dress, and even manner of speak- 
ing may often be traced to influential friends and intimate as- 
sociates. 

School administrators, teachers, and other educational per- 
sonnel should be cognizant of the small clique groupings not 
only in the classroom but in the community as well. The failure 
of many school-community programs may often be attributed 
to a lack of knowledge of the community's clique structure. 
Failure to “sell” a program to key figures or leaders in the com- 
munity often means only partial success or perhaps complete 


failure of the program. Furthermore, school personnel often fail 


to make use of the communication system available in the elab- 
] relations. 


orate network of community interpersona . 
A great deal may be learned about the informal clique group- 


ings in an area through systematic observation. Somewhat more 
objective techniques developed by sociometricians, however, 
are now used to discover clique groupings and patterns of inter- 
personal relations. Although the exact statements vary and are 
adapted to the group under consideration, the so-called socio- 
metric question seeks to ascertain the persons with whom one 
would like to associate. In school, children are frequently re- 
quested to name associates with whom they would like to sit. 
In some instances, one may ask directly, “What are the names 
of your nearest friends2”; in others, “With whom do you visit 
most frequently?” Such questions are used for all sorts of 
groups, ranging from the classroom itself to entire communities. 

One of the early studies of informal organization was made 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
VISITS OF ALL 44 FAMILIES 
Family visits outside 

of the neighborhood sy. 

or community 

Family visits in i Family visits 
trade-center community in neighborhood 


soreeee Kinship 

Visits less than once a month 
Visits once or twice a month 
= Visits more than twice a month 


Leader families are indicated by the larger circles 


FIVE FAMILIES HAVE NO 
Arrows point to the family visited 


NEIGHBORHOOD VISITING CONTACTS 


FIGURE 2. A sociogram showing interfamily visiting in Charles Coun Mey 

land. A large number of small friendship groups may be observed in A 

neighborhood, Yet the network of relationships is relatively intricate and nearly 
all the families are tied into the neighborhood itself. 


in Charles County, Maryland ( 
called White Plains, 44 familie 
they visited, and how frequ 
graphically in the sociogram s 
represented by a circle and 
family. Such families as 7, 8 
quently as desirable 


6). In this small neighborhood 
s were asked to tell with whom 
ently. The results are depicted 
hown in Figure 2, Each family is 
the arrow points to the visited 
, and 39 were chosen most fre- 


gnored in school- 


community programs of what- 
ever kind, 


Tue NEIGHBORHOOD AND THE Com 
As shown in Fi 
small informal gro 


MUNITY 


group follows the 
immediately beyond 


Sure 1, the neighborhood 
up in terms of intimacy; 
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the neighborhood comes the community. Although many defini- 
tions of neighborhood and community are in vogue, there is 
insufficient space to present all of them and the arguments 
advanced for their use. Nor do we wish to spend time distin- 
guishing in detail the neighborhood concept from that of the 
community. Both are significant locality groups in both rural 
and urban areas; each is composed of interacting persons among 
whom there is a feeling of solidarity. The neighborhood usually 
consists of fewer persons and is ‘organized around incomplete 
services. In some instances, the one-room district school in the 
open country is a neighborhood agency. The community, on 
the other hand, is ordinarily larger, is frequently composed of 
neighborhoods, and is organized around relatively complete 
institutional services. It is frequently called a trade-center 
community. Most progressive school plans advocate that high 
schools be located in trade-center communities. 

These locality groups are important to their members be- 
cause within their geographic boundaries men utilize the serv- 
ices offered and live out their lives. Although the church and 
economic agencies are important, the school occupies an essen- 
tial position. It is the agency which often brings about social 
solidarity in both the neighborhood and the community. 


Clique, Neighborhood, Community, and School as Illustrated by 
Cohoctah, Michigan 

rtance of social relationships is more 

conflict situation than in relationships 

which are “normal” or harmonious (8). The hamlet of Cohoctah 

in Livingston County, Michigan, lies between the trade centers 


of Byron to the north and Howell to the south. As is characteris- 
he nation, a number of open-country 


tic of many rural areas of t 
schools in the section are not being used, the children being 
transported to larger centers. In this case, the students living 


in the northern districts are now transported to Byron and 
those in the southern district to Howell. 


Many times the impo 
easily seen in a crisis oF 
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OPEN-COUNTRY FAMILIES 
HOUGHTALING DISTRICT 


X) OPEN- COUNTRY FAMILIES 
GRAHAM DISTRICT 


(Y OPEN-COUNTRY FAMILIES 
PINK DISTRICT 
C viace Famiuies 


POSITIVE LEADERSHIP CHOICE 
NEGATIVE LEADERSHIP CHOICE 


—H CHOICE OUTSIDE NEIGHBORHOOD 
Ficure 3. Lea 


_Leadership choices in the Cohoct 
County, Michigan. Village families 
residing in three school ki 

country and village fami 


within the school district 


ah neighborhood in Livingston 


f: are separated from open-country families 
istricts. Note that a cleavage exists between the open- 
lies; also that large pro} 


portions of choices are made 
groups, 
When the families in the h: 


amlet and those in the surrounding 
service area were intervie 


school admini wed, many factors of concern to 
Ool administrators came to light. Each family was asked to 


a cain person who knew the people and conditions of the 
ality best and would be most effective in putting over a new 


amilies, and in two cases the rejection 
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siderable animosity was centered around a school controversy, 
for the hamlet leader, A, had been advocating a school reorgani- 
zation program which would close the school in the Pink Dis- 
trict. Most of the conflict centered about this difficulty. 

For some years various agencies, among them the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, have been attempting without success 
to organize various groups to support special programs in the 
Cohoctah area. A Grange was organized a few years ago, but 
after a short period it gradually withered. A Farm Bureau 
discussion group had a successful beginning but finally lapsed 
into inactivity. Although Cohoctah has a number of services— 


among them a hardware store, two groceries, a farm implement 
repair service, a gasoline station, a feed 


here are few organized social activities. 
any of the small centers which would 
have been strong communities in the horse-and-buggy days. 
Hard-surfaced roads, automobiles, and modern chain stores 
have resulted in pulling apart Cohoctah’s hinterland, causing it 
to decline in population and influence. The surrounding school- 
centered neighborhoods are disintegrating, as noted previously. 
Cohoctah is fighting for its existence and would like to 
strengthen its position by having the children in the Graham 
District in its school system. This has led to a bitter feud be- 
tween the leaders in Cohoctah and the Graham District. Actu- 
ally, both groups may eventually have to give up. However, any 
administrator working in the area would have to know the 
nature of these interpersonal relationships to be effective. 


oods in Livingston County, Michigan 


shop, a garage with 
mill, and a church—t 
Cohoctah is typical of m 


Extended Neighborh 
Through the use of an integration index based upon the num- 
ber of services the residents of a locality support, the neighbor- 
hoods and surrounding areas combined, considered extended 
neighborhoods, were delineated for Livingston county, Michi- 
gan. These are described in Figure 4. It will be noted that much 
of the county lies outside the bounds of any neighborhood, 
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FIGURE 4. Activi 


p e school districts and extended neighborhoods in Livingston 
County, Michigan. The Cohoctah neigh 


hborhood, referred to in Figure 3, is 
areas lack definite identification with any locality 
grouping. 


designated as E, The light 


especially the part near the county seat, Howell, and the main 
highway extending from Lansing through Howell and on to 
Detroit. Most of these areas once had thriving neighborhoods 
with which the people identified themselv 
of Houghtaling and Pink 
hood, this is 


es; but, as in the case 
Districts of the Cohoctah neighbor- 


isappointed if they encounter districts 


s © ight areas in Figure 4, Clique or friendship group- 
ings do exist in most of these areas. These groupings are, how- 
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ever, not localized as they are in the strong neighborhood 
shown in Figure 2. The administrator, educator, or extension 
worker who wishes to put across a program in areas such as 
those in Figure 4 must rely upon friendship groupings which 
extend over a large area and overlap in a myriad of ways. 

If the school occupies such a strategic position, the adminis- 
trator is obliged to know thoroughly the community which he 
serves, He should be aware of community problems, needs, and 
desires, Furthermore, he should know something about the 
natural boundaries of his neighborhood or community. One of 
the best methods of becoming acquainted with a community is 
to learn about its people—their occupations, their racial or 
ethnic backgrounds, their organizations, and their interpersonal 


relations. 
SocraL CLASSES 


All neighborhoods and communities are composed of groups 
which are differentially powerful and which differentially com- 
mand the respect of others. In some communities and neighbor- 
hoods these differences are slight; in others they are great. 
Sociologists refer to this condition as social class groupings or 
social class systems. Warner and Lunt write as follows: “By 
class is meant two or more orders of people who are believed 
to be, and are accordingly ranked by members of the com- 
munity, in socially superior and inferior positions. Members of 
a class tend to marry within their own order, but the values of 
the society permit marriage up and down. A class system also 
provides that children are born into the same status as their 
parents. A class society distributes rights and privileges, duties 
and obligations, unequally among its inferior and superior 
grades” (11). 


For many of us the significance of social classes is obscured 


- and their existence is frequently denied because our class sys- 
tem is relatively open, because we are equalitarian-minded, or 
because we idealize the “solid middle class” and see few devia- 
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tions from this ideal among our associates. Nevertheless, each 
of the social classes has characteristic attitudes and values 
which find expression in behavior patterns. For this reason, it 
is essential that school administrators as well as teachers under- 
stand the social class backgrounds of their pupils. 

One of the most penetrating studies of social class is the study 
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cent of the total. The largest segment of the population, 82.60 
percent, was classed as “upper-lower” and 25.22 percent was 
considered “lower-lower.” The remaining 0.84 percent could 
not be placed for one reason or another. 

Although the class structure is certainly not everywhere 
identical with that of Yankee City, the characteristics of the 
classes found there are suggestive. Some of the differences may 
be pointed up by comparing the upper-upper with the lower- 
lower. 

The upper-upper class i 
pletely of persons of old 


n Yankee City was made up com- 
American stock. They lived in the 
largest and most expensive homes in the best sections of the 
city. No occupation was represented by a member of this class 
which was not professional or proprietary in nature. As far as 
religion is concerned, the majority were Unitarians or Episco- 
palians. They sent their children to private preparatory schools, 
not to the local high school. As to their reading habits, they 
exhibited special interest in detective stories and in stories of 
courtship and family and man’s fight against fate; less interest 
was shown in farce and humor, children’s stories, books on 
social techniques, and scientific books. It is interesting to note 
that less than one-half of 1 percent of the total arrests in the 
city come from this social class, whereas the lower-lower class 
accounts for 65 percent of the total. 

The lower-lower class, on the other hand, is composed of 
large proportions of non-Yankee ethnic stocks. All the Negroes, 
about nine-tenths of the Poles, seven-tenths of the Russians, 
and half of the Greeks are in this class. Most of those who work 
are in unskilled or semiskilled occupations. Many of the lower- 
lowers are employed in shoe and hat factories, and in transpor- 
tation. This class has the largest proportion of small and ill- 
repaired homes. Significantly high proportions are affiliated 
with the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist churches, one 
of the Congregational churches, and the two Catholic churches. 
Large numbers of the high-school children are enrolled in com- 
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mercial and general courses. As to reading habits, high per- 
centages of the lower-lower class read children’s books and low 
percentages read biography, history, and stories of courtship 
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City, the community of Plainville was known‘to be relatively 
homogeneous before the study was initiated. Although the 
relative proportions of the various classes were not computed, 
the pyramid in Figure 6 suggests the numerical representation. 
The people of Plainville denied that social differences or dis- 
tinctions existed in their community, but West noted that the 
descriptive phrases applied to different people there revealed 
attitudes of respect and deference. Thus, one group was re- 
ferred to as “upper crust”; another as “Good, honest, self-re- 
specting, average, everyday working people”; another as “Good, 
lower-class people”; another as the “lower element,” and still 
another as “people who live like animals.” 

A number of criteria were found to be important in placing 
persons on the social scale. First, the people made a basic 
distinction between persons living on the prairie and those 
living in the hills. Largely because of better land, the prairie 
residents were generally a “better class of people.” Second, the 
people considered technology important. Since the level prairie 
lands were better adapted to modern farming, these farms 
were more mechanized and therefore gave their residents social 
class advantage. Third, lineage was considered important. 
Fourth, a person’s wealth or “worth” was directly correlated 
with high and low status. Fifth, “morals” were stressed. Hon- 
esty, temperance, and performance of household duties were 
prized in Plainville; and dishonesty, laziness, family neglect, 
gambling, and drunkenness were condemned. F. inally, the sixth 
criterion used in rating people was “manners.” A person had 
“manners” in Plainville if he followed the tastes and desires of 
the prairie people. In a sense, “manners represented the knowl- 
edge and values of the respected group in Plainville, and con- 
sequently this criterion superseded all the others. 


The Status System and the School Administrator 


The studies of a midwestern town containing 6000 persons 
in the center and an additional 4000 in the surrounding rural 
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area supply more data on social status of concern to the school 
administrator than any similar investigations (10, 5, 4). A brief 
sketch of the nature of the five social classes (4) in this town 
is essential. 

The upper class constitutes 2 percent of the people who are 
referred to as “the top crowd,” “the aristocrats,” “the four hun- 
dred,” and “the money crowd.” These individuals and a few 
“old families” or “the landed gentry” are important in com- 
munity affairs but seldom appear personally at meetings. They 
give financial support to the churches and other agencies but 
take little active part in them. Although somewhat free morally 
by local standards, they are considered “the best people.” There 
is no rural group comparable to the town’s upper class. 

The upper-middle class consists mostly of professional men, 
officials in local industries, “better” businessmen, and a few 
ec These people are considered “pillars of the 
‘line: the people you go to if you want to get anything 

> they ‘have high moral standards. They make up 6 to 8 
percent of the town families. In the rural areas, the upper- 
middle class includes the “squire farmers” who are outstanding 


agri ralis ive i 
griculturalists and live in large modern farm homes compara- 
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to have much time for active participation in the town’s social 
organizations. They are the “poor but respectable” people who 
make their living as semiskilled workers and laborers. They 
account for about 40 percent of the population. In the rural 
area they are tenant farmers, locally called “dirt farmers.” The 
majority live in small houses without plumbing. 

The lower-lower-class people are at the bottom of the social 
scale because of “nonrespectability.” They are considered 
dirty, shiftless, dishonest, and immoral; however, they consider 
themselves “as good as anybody else.” They account for about 


12 or 15 percent of the town families. Rural lower-lower-class 


persons live in ramshackle houses and are often “in trouble 


with the law.” 


How the children in the fifth and sixth grades rate the various 


classes is revealed by a “guess who” test administered by the 
investigators (10). The results are shown in Table 1. From this 
table it is obvious that as status decreases, the number of votes 
on positive characteristics decreases and the number of votes 
on negative characteristics increases. The child unconsciously 
applies the criteria of judgment which adults use concerning 

and language without thinking 


cleanliness, clothing, manners, i 
of them as the social class differences they really are. 


When high-school sophomores and juniors were compared, 
the same general pattern which prevailed in the fifth and sixth 
grades was found, except that the lower classes did not receive 
more than their proportionate share of unfavorable votes. This 
is to be explained largely by the fact that the lower-class stu- 
dents who did not have the middle-class characteristics ap- 
proved by middle-class teachers had dropped out of school. 
Thus, at the fifth- and sixth-grade level, 62 pacent oi the chil- 
dren are upper-lower class and 15 percent ae ibaa at 
the tenth- and eleventh-grade Jevel, the proportions drop to 
46 : fi res pectively. 

The a einne ie pencil-and-paper pee) of associates 
is revealed in dating patterns (5). Most o the dating occurs 
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between members of the same class. Relatively infrequently 
are class lines crossed, especially if more than one such line is 
involved. Thus, it was found that 61 percent of the daters be- 
longed to the same class; 85 percent belonged to the adjacent 


Taste l. Percentage Distribution of How Children of Different 
Social Classes Are Rated by Their Age Mates* 
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interests, power, and prestige of the propertied classes. Conse- 
quently, the board was out of touch with the opinions, beliefs, 
prejudices, and aspirations of nearly 75 percent of the people. 
According to the investigator, it was concerned almost entirely 
with two things: (1) operating the schools as economically as 
possible, and (2) conformity of the teachers to conservative 
economic, political, religious, and moral doctrines, both in the 
classroom and in their private lives (5). 

In this town, facilities and financial support were so poor that 
the North Central Association of Schools and Colleges dropped 
the high school from its accredited list and the state university 
threatened to discredit it. The reaction of the five classes to 
this crisis situation is interesting. The upper-class people were 
not alarmed. They favored waiting until the state authorities 
decided what they would do. The upper-middle-class people 
were divided in their loyalties. However, they sided with the 
upper class and maintained their traditional stand of keeping 
taxes low, since they were the owners of factories, mines, banks, 
and farms. The lower-middle-class people blamed the two 
classes above them for the trouble. In a sense their hands were 
tied, because they knew that the board would do what the 
bankers and big landowners wanted. The owners of small 
businesses did not want taxes to be raised, and the owners of 
medium-sized farms worked against improvement through the 
Farm Bureau. Only about one out of four of the upper-lower- 
class people were concerned about the condition of the school. 
There was an unorganized minority that was bitter about the 
school and how it was run. They felt that the school was oper- 
ated for the sons and daughters of the three higher classes, and 
against the interests of their own children. This class thought 
that nothing could be done to change the position of the inner 
ring.” The lower-lower-class people were almost entirely un- 
interested in the question. They knew that their children were 
discriminated against in the system by both teachers and pupils. 

Such studies suggest that community life is to be understood 
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only if one has an appreciation of its component social classes. 
Since representatives of all classes meet in the schools, the 
school will err if it fails to recognize the character and needs 
of the different social groupings. 


SoctaL CONTEXTS FROM WHICH SCHOOL PROBLEMS ARISE 


A great many problems which come to be considered school 
problems have their origin in a series of interrelated social 
circumstances or conditions. Rarely are such problems isolated 
or unrelated to a complex of elements having a social genesis. 
A large number of specific problems, we feel, grow out of social 
contexts related to the community, the clique, and social class. 
Some of these social contexts will be described here. 


A Context of Inadequate Community Integration 

As we indicated previously, 
group in which most services ar 
If one or several of the servi 
produced for the members of 
the members are forced to go 
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If sociologists are correct in their belief that close, intimate 
ties are necessary for mental health and happiness, it might be 
expected that a context of community rejection will produce 
problems for the administrator and teacher. Except for family 
ties, minority groups often suffer psychosocial isolation in the 
very community in which they reside, Lack of integration with 
the group, Durkheim points out, is one of the major causes of 
suicide (2). 


An extremely interesting study of southern migrants to Cali- 


fornia shows that recent migrants were not accepted in the 
old, established churches (3). Although the migrants had the 
same religious background as the residents, they were not 
equivalent in social class. As a result, Goldschmidt found that 
the migrants were becoming members of fundamentalist and 
sect churches. There is considerable support for the hypothesis 
that the rapid increase in sect groups may be attributed to the 
failure of communities to accept and incorporate migrants and 
other marginal groups into commmunity life. In their attempt 


to replace community ties, such groups take refuge in the more 


emotional religious sects. 
That school children whose 
community become problem 


families are not integrated in the 
children is not surprising. Espe- 
cially is this true when one knows that coupled with incomplete 
integration is a relatively low educational attainment. The 
median number of school years completed by the adult popula- 
tion in 1940 was 8.8 years for the native-white persons. For the 
foreign-born it was 7.3, OF about a year and a half less, on the 
average; for Negroes 5.7, or more t 
other races (Indians, Chinese, Japanese, etc.) 


less than the average for native whites. 


han three years less; and for 
6.8, or two years 


A Context of Rejection in Clique or Friendship Groupings 


As we suggested previously, the clique or friendship group- 
ons of socialization and communica- 


ing serves important functi i co! 
tion. Frequently, certain types of persons are rejected for 
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membership in this social group. Whereas potential friction 
may often be side-stepped or avoided in community relations, 
rejection is often felt keenly in the school situation. The school 
provides a meeting ground, for here it is that clique groups 
spring up and flourish. 

We have now amassed sufficient sociometric data to know 
that the isolates or rejects are often the poorer minority chil- 
dren. Neugarten’s study of how the family’s social position 
enters into a child’s reputation with his associates, for example, 
is fascinating here (9). Neugarten asked fifth- and sixth-grade 
children in Hometown to reply to the following “guess who 
statements: “These boys and girls are my best friends; they are 
the ones I play with most of the time,” and “These are the boys 
and girls I wouldn’t want to play with.” When corrected for 
the varying sizes of the four social classes, about three-fourths 
of the “best friend” choices made were children in the upper 
two classes. Nearly half of the “do not want for a friend” choices 
were members of the lowest class. 

An excellent study of the cleavages in the tenth grade at 
Crestview High School is also revealing (1). Cook’s study re- 
veals a situation which, in many respects, is like that in many 
other high-school classes throughout the country. The inter- 
personal relations between members are shown in the sociogram 
in Figure 7. Here we can observe isolates such as W (Will) and 
B (Bob) who were not chosen as friends by any classmate. The 
pair U-V (Una and Violet) represent a mutual choice, The 


chain relationship, a series of one-way choices, and the cluster 
or clique with its “star” may also b 


In this study it was found that 
choices involved mem 


y also revealed that the upper-class 
t „en received more than their share of choices 
as “best dressed,” “best liked,” “most fun,” and “real leader.” 


} ildren were seldom mentioned in these con- 
nections except by other low-class tenth-graders 
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es made by tenth-grade students in Crestview 
shows three social class groups and the clique or 


friendship groupings. 

e most readily in a friendly, congenial 
environment, the rejection by clique or friendship groups must 
be keenly felt by many school children, and in the final analysis 
represents a deterrent to learning. Teachers and administrators 
must make serious efforts to minimize such stresses on their 


pupils. 
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As we suggested, school children represent the entire range 
of social classes and cultural backgrounds. Thus, each child, 
when he enters school, brin th him the attitudes and values 
of his class and culture. The teachers, on the other hand, largely 
represent the upper- and lower-middle classes. Warner, Havig- 
hurst, and Loeb estimate that 90 percent of the teachers in this 
country come from these two classes (12). As representatives 
of the middle classes, teachers embody middle-class values. Not 
only do they tend to teach these values, but they tend to select 
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for advancement the pupils who most nearly represent their 


own feelings and beliefs. One brief quotation states the problem 
lucidly: 


Teachers represent middle-class attitudes and enforce middleclass 
values and manners. In playing this role, teachers do two eos R z 
train or seek to train children in middle-class manners and ski 3 ai 
they select those children from the middle and lower classes who ap an 
to be the best candidates for promotion in the social hierarchy. oe 
groups of children escape this influence in part. Children of i . 
parents often do not go to the public schools or drop out after 3 A 
years of public-school attendance. These children attend private sc T 
or have private tutors. . . . Many children of oe parats a = 
escape the influence of teachers, through being recalcitrant in school ar 
through dropping out of school just as early as possible. (12) 


As was indicated in the case of lower-class children, many 
school problems arise from the situation just outlined. The 
problem created for the nonmiddle-class pupil is that of resolv- 
ing the contradictions posed by the ideals and values taught at 
home and those taught by middle-class teachers. Many argue 
that such inconsistencies or contradictions are among the major 
causes of modern personality problems. 


SUMMARY 
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: “te must not be blind to the fact that such groups 
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Many school problems arise from a series of social conditions 
or complexes. A context of inadequate community integration 
often produces problems which directly or indirectly affect the 
school, Second, a context of rejection by clique or friendship 
groupings, in both the community and the classroom, tends to 
produce personality and behavior problems. Finally, a context 
of contradiction growing out of differing social-class back- 
grounds of students and teachers is likely to create difficulty. 


QUESTIONS 


are there in your community? Can you list 
t of their social class? How many families 
in the same social class for two or more 


1. How many social classes 
people who have moved ou 
that you know have been 


generations? 
Do you have social classes in your high school? Does the school 


encourage or discourage social cliques? How should cliques be treated 


in a school system? 
ructure affect the democratic way of living? Will 


3. How does a class st 
there always be a class structure in a democracy? Should the school 
try to do anything about the class structure in its educational pro- 


grams? 3 , 
4. Are there active neighborhood groups in your community? How has 


the modern industrial system affected neighborhood groups in your 
community? How can neighborhood groups be developed in com- 


munity life? 

5. How do cities a 
groups? How do cities differ 
munity life? How do you develop 


to 


nd rural villages differ with respect to neighborhood 
from rural villages with respect to com- 
a feeling of communion in a city? 


PROBLEM 
Check your own community to see if there are real leaders who are 
not in status leadership positions. Would you have selected these people 
as leaders? How woul a sociometric survey of your com- 
munity to find leaders? 


d you conduct 
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IV 


Psychological 
Aspects of Authoritarian 


and Democratic Leadership 


In the past decade or two social psychologists have become 
increasingly interested in the study of authoritarian and demo- 
cratic behavior. Much of the research and writing on this prob- 
lem was probably an outgrowth of the increasing threat to the 
integrity and dignity of the individual as evidenced by the rise 
of Fascism in Europe in the *thirties—especially the rise of 
Nazism in Germany. The relative ease with which Adolf Hitler 
and his party achieved power in Germany, the relative absence 
of resistance by the German people to the Nazi rise to power, 
the brutality of the Gestapo, the horrors of the concentration 
camp, the wholesale persecution and extermination of millions 
of people—these were the social events which compellingly 
led social psychologists to the study of the psychological roots 


of authoritarianism. F 
family structure which predisposes the 


Is it an authoritarian 
individual to accept authority in adulthood? Under what condi- 
tions do individuals give UP their freedom and willingly obey 


the wishes of a Fiihrer? Are there people who may properly be 
81 
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characterized as having authoritarian personalities? If so, — 
are the determining factors which lead to the development i 
an authoritarian personality structure? What are the Caran 
and cultural determinants of authoritarianism? What is the 
potential for Fascism in the United States? What are the py 
chological effects—motivational, emotional, and intellectual— 
on individuals who live in an authoritarian atmosphere? These 
are some of the questions that were asked and for which scien- 
tific answers were sought. ; 

It is evident that the answers to these questions, however 
tentative, have great relevance for the school nage A 
Many actual and potential school administrators conscious y 
seek to advance the ideal of mass education within a genuinely 
democratic frame of reference. They will be better equipped 
to perform their administrative functions in a democratic a 
ciety if they can be made cognizant of some of the recent ad- 
vances made by social psychologists in this field. 

The need for wide dissemin 
thoritarianism becomes even m 
recognized that because of com 
their roots in the historical gr 
and religious institutions, the 
authoritarian in everyone. Un 
to recognize these 
they will not be able to co 


ation of the psychology of au- 
ore evident when it is explicitly 
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owth of our political, economic, 


of even beginning to 
We can think of not 
racy while they preach democracy. This contradiction between 
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of hypocrisy but r 
flicting drives who 
ness of the individual. It i 
of these conflicts tha 
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worth-while service in advancing the field of democratic educa- 
tion and administration. 

Many school administrators are aware of the fact that like 
commercial, political, governmental, and religious institutions 
our educational institution has been traditionally hierarchical 
in its social structure. The concentration of authority, whether 
we wish to admit it or not, is at the top and it reaches out in 
tentacle-like pyramidal fashion to those at the bottom. In the 
school situation it is the board of education which may be con- 
ceived as occupying a position at the apex of the pyramid. 
Below it, in turn, are superintendents, principals, assistant 
principals, teachers, and finally the children in the classroom. 
In terms of this pyramidal structure it is seen that administra- 
tive duties and obligations do not reside in a single office but 
may be said to be distributed all along the pyramid. There are 
many administrators rather than just one within the school. 
Even some of the children may be said to have administrative 
functions; for example, the officers of the various student organ- 
izations perform various administrative functions. 

The problem of democratic administration, then, is not as 
simple psychologically and sociologically as it first seems. 
Within the educational hierarchical setup just outlined there 
are undoubtedly many individuals at all levels—children, 
teachers, principals—who by virtue of pask and present ee 
mental and cultural factors may be oriented in an authoritarian 
direction. This is true of both leaders and followers, both chil- 
dren and adults. This is bound to reflect itself in both beliefs 
and actions. It accentuates all the more the need for the school 
administrator, at whatever level he may be functioning, to 
understand the dynamics and salient features of authoritarian- 


ism. 
Tur AUTHORITARIAN Prrsonatity Has BEEN DEFINED BY 
RESEARCH 
n this section is based largely on 
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fornia who for the past fewv years have been engaged uan 
ing the dynamics of democratic and antidemocratic be K i 
These findings have recently been reported in detail in a > 
entitled The Authoritarian Personality by Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford (1 ). Other findings to be 
presented here are based upon other published (5, 8, 17, 21) 
and yet to be published material (18, 19, 20). _— 
The main purpose of these investigators was to determine 
nature of the personality differences between individuals w x 
hold to antidemocratic attitudes and beliefs on the one han 
and individuals who hold to democratic attitudes and beliefs 
on the other. That democratic and antidemocratic orientation 
was conceived as a continuous rather than a dichotomous vari- 
able is indicated by the fact that they employed a Likert-type 
Ethnocentrism Scale to measure authoritarian beliefs and atti- 
tudes. This scale was composed of items having to do with Jews: 
Negroes, foreigners, zoot suiters, etc., and the subjects were 
asked to indicate on a six-point scale the degree of their agree- 


ment-disagreement with each of the items. Some typical items 
are: 


Zoot suiters prove that when people of their type have too much money 
and freedom, they just take advantage and cause trouble, 
Negroes have their ri 
and 


ights, but it is best to keep them in their own districts 
schools and to 


prevent too much contact with whites, 
One trouble with Jewish business men is that they stick together and 
prevent other people from having a fair chance in competition. 


On the basis of the scores obta 
the people Scoring extremel 
dice were selected for furth 


ined on these and other items, 
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school for Merchant Marine officers, inmates from San Quentin 
State Prison, psychiatric clinic patients, men and women mem- 
bers of a parent-teachers association, members of the League 
of Women Voters, members of the Kiwanis and Rotary Service 
Clubs, and persons of various political and religious member- 
ship. 
The children who served as subjects were boys and girls 
recruited from various schools in the San Francisco Bay area. 
They ranged in age from eleven to sixteen years. They repre- 
sented all socio-economic strata (one group of children came 
from a neighborhood restricted to white gentiles) and various 
religious and ethnic groups. 

The methods employed in studying the subjects, both adults 
and children, were manifold. Included were specially con- 
structed personality tests, attitude tests, intensive interviews, 
various projective techniques (Thematic Apperception, Ror- 
schach, projective questions, projective attitude test), and a 
number of controlled experiments which had to do with the 
study of intellectual, perceptual, and memory factors. 

The results of these investigations yielded a picture of an 
authoritarian-ethnocentric personality which formed a system- 
atic and consistent Gestalt. It is not possible to present in detail 
a comprehensive picture of the authoritarian personality found 
by these investigators. We shall attempt instead to present the 
highlights which are deemed to have the greatest relevance for 
people interested in the problem of democratic school adminis- 


tration. 


The Authoritarian Person Adapts 

n the extreme case, conforms un- 
questioningly and rigidly to middle-class values and ideals. This 
is not to say that all conventional persons are necessarily au- 
thoritarian in outlook. There are many whose conventional 
outlook stems from rational and philosophical considerations. 
t, the rigid conformist follows arbitrary rules rather 


The authoritarian person, i 


In contras 
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than rational principles. The emphasis is on compulsive, irra- 
tional conformity for conformity’s sake rather than conventional 
adherence to, say, the democratic principles of a Jefferson or 
Lincoln. That the authoritarian is more likely to conform rigidly 
to middle-class values is evidenced by the following facts: 


That he, more frequently than the anti-ethnocentric person, is likely 
to express his unqualified approval of statements to the effect that, the 
most important thing for children to learn is obedience and respect. 


That a person cannot expect to get along with decent people if he 
has bad manners and breeding. 


That everyone would be better off if people would talk less and work 
more and that it is the businessman and manufacturer rather than the 
artist or professor who is more important to society. 


We may illuminate further this rigid conformity of the au- 
thoritarian personality by citing from the autobiography of 
George X, an avowed fascist student: “Maybe I'm narrow- 
minded, but I try to run my life on a set of high standards 
devised by myself. One of these standards is that a person must 
marry someone of their own race, religion, and not more than 
two or three years difference between their respective ages; 
the woman of course being the younger” (21:533) 


Hierarchical and Equalitarian Conceptions of Humanity 
Are in Conflict 


There are two Opposing ways in which humanity may be 
conceived. One is the equalitarian democratic view expressed 
in the Bill of Rights, that each person is as good and has the 
same rights and privileges as everyone else. The Opposite view, 
characteristic of the authoritarian, involves a conception of 
individuals occupying different positions in a hierarchy of au- 
thority and power, with each Person in the hierarchy submitting 
to those above him and at the same time dominating those 


se him. Many have observed the phenomenon of the ad- 
These statements and others used y à 
the “F-scale.” This scale is ed for illustrative purposes are taken from 


a personali n ii 
to the acceptance of fascist logy, ity test designed to measure susceptibility 
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ministrator who is domineering and arrogant toward his staff 
and at the same time meek and submissive toward his superiors. 
But it would be a mistake to think that this is true only of the 
authoritarian administrator. It is generally typical of the au- 
thoritarian personality—both adult and child—in whatever 
position he may find himself. 

If this appears somewhat paradoxical it may perhaps be 
resolved by considering further what Adorno et al. (1) call 
authoritarian submission and authoritarian aggression. Submis- 
sion and aggression may be fruitfully conceived as two sides 
of the same coin. Where one is found it is likely that the other 
will also be found. 


Authoritarian Submission 

Fromm (7) and others have pointed out that in times of 
social crisis, as was the case in Germany after the First World 
War, many persons will willingly give up their freedom to a 
strong leader in return for the security promised them. Adorno 
et al. (1) suggest that this need to submit for the sake of 
achieving some measure of security is also true at the individual 
level. To allay anxiety, to avoid punishment, the authoritarian 
must repress his hostility toward authority figures and instead, 
by a process of reaction formation, develop an uncritical, ideal- 
ized attitude toward them. One manifestation of this is his 
strict conformity to conventional values. This manifests itself 
further when, more frequently than the democratically oriented 
person, he expresses his approval of statements such as the 


following: 


That young people should get over their rebellious ideas and settle 


down. 

That more than anything else this country needs strong leaders in 
whom the people have faith. 

That there are many events which indicate the operation of super- 
natural powers and that everyone should have faith in and obey without 


question these supernatural powers. 
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The authoritarian is not only incapable of criticizing the 
symbols of authority but he is usually incapable of tolerating 
such criticism from others. Both of these facets are readily 
illustrated in the autobiography of George X: 


To this day my blood boils whenever I hear veterans and others unduly 


criticize the military. I might add that I am 100% for military training. 
(21:530) 


In general, I have all 
my immediate family. . 
should. (21:529) 


- . . I have never yet or ever had any intention of really talking back 


to my parents (something which I have always considered revolting and 
inexcusable). (21:531) 


praise and no complaints for my relations with 
- - I have much respect for family because I 


There is much clinical evidence, according to Adorno et al. 
(1), that those with an authoritarian orientation were subjected 
to stricter discipline in childhood than those with a more demo- 
cratic orientation. This leads, according to psychoanalytic 
theory, to a repression of certain basic needs, especially those 
having sexual and aggressive components. It is no wonder, then, 
that the authoritarian should turn out to be more conforming 
and submissive than less authoritarian people. 


Authoritarian Aggression 


Because of re 
his hostility to 
the authorit: 


groups. This, according to Ai 
basis for ethnocentrism—th. 
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other extreme, in S.S. Colonel Hoess, who as commander of 
the Auschwitz extermination camp supervised the extermina- 
tion of two and one-half million men, women, and children (8). 

Authoritarian aggression has yet another dynamic basis. By 
a process of projection, the authoritarian is able to reject the 
existence within himself of his repressed needs and to attribute 
their existence to others. Thus he selectively perceives that all 
about him there are people who are attempting to violate con- 
ventional values and to satisfy impulses which he cannot him- 
self satisfy and which he has therefore come to feel and believe 
are morally reprehensible. This sort of “psychologics” further 
provides him with a ready-made kind of rationalization for the 
development of stereotyped moralistic and punitive beliefs and 
attitudes about the sexual looseness of Negroes, the shady 
actices of Jews, and the slyness and treachery of the 
Japanese, Furthermore, this moralistic and punitive attitude 
manifests itself in a more pervasive need to punish violators of 
conventional values regardless of the ethnic origin of the vio- 
lators, This is evidenced by the fact that the antidemocratic 
person has been found, more frequently than the democratic 
Person, to endorse statements to the effect that one should 
: 4 r, that sex criminals should 


always punish insults to one’s hono s 
be goblialy whipped, that we can solve most of our social prob- 


i and feeble- 
le Hoe selves of immoral, crooked, an 
minded people, and tat homosexuals should be severely pun- 


ished, AA i 
There are some indications that the pa ete a 
at least at the unconscious level, and fears oo Bee fie teers 
the antisocial nature of his pcan NR is Jews ai: 
eard statement: “Some of my best nae ee ae retes 
is a case in point. The further fact wa 2 D ae sy i st. 
to remain anonymous in situations on en case in point. In 
gressive stand toward ye pee ine of college stu- 
dents iment AE identiontion samba, Were asked to do 


business pr 


dentification 
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several tasks including filling out the Ethnocentrism Scale. This 
scale, as was indicated above, has to do with Jews, Negroes, 
foreigners, etc. It was found that the subjects who expressed 
hostile attitudes toward minority groups more frequently pre- 
ferred to leave the experimental situation without giving their 
names than those who expressed tolerant attitudes. 

The irrational nature of the aggressiveness and the accom- 
panying fear of punishment for such aggressiveness is perhaps 
best exemplified in its extreme form in the anonymous “poison- 
pen” letter. The following is a letter received by the writer 
subsequent to a brief press release reporting his work on ethno- 
centrism and rigidity (17): 


After having read your amazing article in last night’s Blade, I could 
hardly believe m 


y eyes, yet it was surely there. One of those stupid 
cockeyed theories such as the Russians use for blocking Berlin. Of all the 
asinine logic this is it. Many citizens have often wondered why some 
colleges use good tax money to keep fellows like you running loose, for 
the average run of the mill citizen do not take you serious at any time. 


How could they? for there are just as many opinions as the number of 
psychologists involved, Except, where they get together before hand and 
have reasons to agree, 


But when you get this modern psychology down to the fine hair- 
splitting point of telling a man’s religion by his mathematics, it is equal 
to the atomic bomb or television. It would be very interesting to know 
just why the protestants are so much slower in arriving at a mathematical 
conclusion, could it be the hate venom in the blood stream Of course the 
colored folks are fast on figures in a dice game, and get plenty practice, 
mbling joints of the country, 
heir beads. so’ it must be their 
0 much more apt with figures. 
both sides have the same equal 


really think you will h 
uld advise counting the 


Honestly Professor: I 
angle, just as a lead, wo 
Tt usually tells the story. 


ave to shoot from another 
rings around a Jews navel. 


Yours, 
Ý Just a taxpayer. 
Power and “Toughness” 


The authoritarian personality, as was indic 


4 ated before, is 
driven in an authoritarian direction in order toa 


chieve security. 
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He perceives the world he lives in to be a friendless and hostile 
sort of world. Indeed, it might be said that he sees the social 
world he lives in as a jungle, where survival is achieved only 
by being ever on the alert and by making sure that no one is 
stronger than he. This “jungle philosophy of life,” this attitude 
of “kill or be killed” is clearly revealed by George X, the avowed 


Fascist, when he writes: 


I'll let the whole thing go by just telling you my philosophy of life— 
if I don’t kill the next man, he'll kill me. I might add that I trust no one, 
or anyone like me. No matter what is done for me or 
always look upon the act as the product of an ulterior 
he fact that I never do anything for anyone (except 
I know beforehand that I will be the one who 


least of all myself 
for anyone else, I 
motive. Perhaps it is t 
for my family) unless 
really gains. (21:535) 
It is no wonder, then, given this sort of conception of the 
world, that the authoritarian strives for power and “toughness.” 
According to the findings of Adorno et al. (1), people high in 
authoritarianism more frequently than those low in authoritari- 
anism indicate their agreement with statements to the effect 
that it is strict discipline which the youth of our country need 
most, that we should punish insults to our honor, that in order 
to prevent chaos in postwar Germany we should obtain the aid 
of prewar (Nazi) authorities, and that our lives are controlled 
by individuals and groups who are secretly plotting against us. 
The need to be “tough” is exemplified in George X when he 


writes of his army experiences as follows: 
5 ring a h ground as possible 
I travelled Jely on my passes covering as muc: g 2 Is pos 
with little i wp feed and sleep (actually I was trying to condition” my- 
self to meet all types of possibilities. I went so far as to walk for hours 
in rain. ind: etc, in an attempt to really make myself immune to hard- 
ships. T still do this occasionally). (21:531) 
It is evident that this need to “condition” oneself to hardships 
(as was also the case with Hitler) is designed to qualify the 
authoritarian to assume a position of power. To illustrate fur- 


ther this need for power, the autobiography of George X may 


he used again: 
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I like authority. I like to run things my way and not A one er 
multitudes who, in my estimation, are practically slaves to ot pee a 
as slaves to themselves. . . . It has always been a rather deep a oa 
of mine... to have military, political, and economic power = oe 
degree that my decisions would be a matter of life or death 2 oe 
It is this ever-present maddening thought that attacks my wi oe 
fury that all other more peaceful and acceptable ideas o; mine = a 
once dispelled. It is this same superiority feeling that makes ae 
extremely arrogant at times, and look with a mixture of ane) ate, 
and even an unearthly pity upon almost everyone I meet. (21:53 


Superstition 


The dynamic factors which determine the authoritarian 's 
conventionalism, submissiveness to authority, and aggression 
toward outgroups also predispose him to seek explanations and 
hence to have faith in and obey external, supernatural forces 
beyond his control, Thus, he agrees more frequently than the 


democratic person with such statements as the following: 

Science has its place but there are many important things that can 
never possibly be understood by the human’ mind. 

Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural power 
whose decisions he obeys without question, 

Some da: 


y it will probably be shown that astrology can explain a lot 
of things, 


This overreliance on fate can b 
the case of a f 


authoritarian direction. She was 


e further illustrated by citing 
nt known to be oriented in an 
to be married in two months 
g for an apartment. Because of the 
rts did not prove successful. At about 


veterans’ organization sold her a chance 
on a $10,000 house the drawi 
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up all further attempts to find an apartment herself. Needless 
to say, someone else won the house. 


Rigidity 

A further characteristic of the authoritarian personality is 
his rigidity. This refers to a tendency to think in rigid dichot- 
omies, a tendency to regard everything in either-or, black- 
white categories. It refers also to an inability to change one’s 
set, an inability to perceive alternative solutions to a problem. 
in order to solve the problem more efficiently. Furthermore, 
there is the added notion that the authoritarian is compelled to 
think in rigid, compulsive terms because he is “intolerant of 
ambiguity” (6). 

The fact that the authoritarian thinks in rigid categories is 
evidenced by his need to identify people in terms of race and 
religion, and his inability to perceive individual differences in 
people who are members of racial and ethnic outgroups. Fur- 
thermore, he more frequently agrees with the statement, “Peo- 
ple can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and the 
strong.” k e. 

The extent to which this rigidity is characteristic of the au- 
thoritarian has been demonstrated by Rokeach (17). He hy- 
pothesized that “the rigidity inherent in the ethnocentric 
person’s solution of social problems is not an isolated phenom- 
enon but is rather an aspect of a general rigidity factor which 
will manifest itself in solving any problem, social or nonsocial 
in nature” (17:276). 

The subjects in t 
By means of an attitu 
cratic beliefs were dis 


his study were both adults and children. 
de scale the subjects expressing demo- 
tinguished from those expressing anti- 
democratic beliefs. Rigidity measures were obtained by means 
of an arithmetical technique in which the subject was given 
three containers of specified capacity and asked to obtain a 
specified amount of water by manipulating the three jars. A 
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“set” was first established in the subjects by presenting a series 
of problems which could be solved only in a rather iene: 
complicated manner. Then critical problems were presente ‘ 
which were capable of two alternative solutions—by the set 
method and by a much simpler method. Solving these critical 
problems by the “set” method rather than by the simpler 
method was taken as an indication of rigidity. In several experi- 
ments, with both adults and children, it was found that those 
oriented in an authoritarian direction were more rigid, that is, 
they solved the critical problems the “hard” way more fre- 
quently than those oriented in a democratic direction. 

In another study rigidity was measured in yet another way. 
The subjects (adults) were presented with a series of simple 
maps representing several city blocks. Their task was to de- 
scribe in their own words the shortest way to go from one part 
of the city to another. A diagonal pathway was shown on all the 
maps but was constructed in such a way that it was of no help 
in the first five maps presented. In the immediately following 
critical problems, however, the diagonal pathway could be used 
as a short cut to the goal. Here again it was found that the sub- 
jects expressing hostile attitudes toward various ethnic and ra- 


cial groups failed more frequently to use the short cut in the 
critical problems. 


Concreteness of Thinking 

Closely rel; 
personality i 
social and ni 
to the inabi 


ated to the greater rigidity of the authoritarian 
s his relatively more concrete approach to both 
onsocial problems. Concreteness of attitude refers 
lity of an individual to remove himself sufficiently 
from the immediate problem situation to be able to view the 
problem from an abstract level. This concreteness is evidenced 
by the fact that in the rigidity experiments previously discussed 
the adults and children who were relatively high in authoritar- 
ian attitudes used more scratch paper in subtracting simple 
one- and two-digit numbers from other two-digit numbers. 
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Those low in authoritarian attitudes, by contrast, demonstrated 
a relatively greater ability to approach these arithmetic prob- 
lems more abstractly; that is, they more frequently did their 
subtracting “in their head.” 

There is useful evidence from another study (18) which 
clearly demonstrates the concrete attitude of the authoritarian. 
When asked to define such words as Catholicism, Judaism, 
Communism, etc., those high in authoritarianism more fre- 
quently defined them in terms of “a person who believes 
in... ,” “a follower of . . - .” “a believer in . . . ,” etc. By 
contrast, those low in authoritarian orientation more frequently 
defined these concepts somewhat along the following lines: “a 
belief about . . . ,” “a religion having to do withine« 4 a 
philosophy concerned with... ,” etc. These results suggest 
further that the authoritarian’s hostility and rejection of various 
outgroups are not rooted in an abstract understanding of the 
principles for which the various groups stand (Catholicism, 
Judaism, Communism) but rather that his hostility is con- 
cretely and rigidly rooted in specific individuals (Catholics, 
Jews, Communists). 

b 


Narrow-mindedness 
s been advanced (20) that there are many 


o be oriented in a democratic, tolerant di- 
s rigid, just as resistant to change as those 
te direction. The only difference, it is con- 
tended, is that while the stereotypes of the authoritarian have 
to do with Jews, Negroes, etc., the stereotypes of the anti-au- 
thoritarian have to do with capitalists, LESS, Rea eUOUATIES, 
etc. If this line of argument has any validity it would tend to 
onen dekotherë mpirical findings to the effect that those high 
in authoritarianism are more rigid and concrete than those low 
in authoritarianism. How can this dilemma be esolyedi 

On the basis of common observation it may readily be 
granted that it is about as difficult to alter democratic attitudes 


The argument ha 
individuals known t 
rection who are just a: 
oriented in the opposi 
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in the direction of authoritarianism as it is to alter authoritar- 
ianism in the direction of democratic orientation. Nevertheless, 
there seems to be a crucial difference between the two. This 
difference may be expressed as follows: Authoritarian orienta- 
tion differs from democratic orientation not so much in that 
one is more resistant to change than the other, but rather that 
the resistance of authoritarian orientation to change is rooted 
in a narrower outlook on life than is the case with the demo- 
cratic orientation. Conversely, the democratic orientation may 
be conceived to have its roots in a relatively broader and more 
comprehensive outlook on life. 

To test this hypothesis it was first necessary to devise a meas- 
ure of “narrow-mindedness” (19). The subjects were 144 fresh- 
men at Michigan State College. They were presented with the 
following ten concepts in alphabetical order: Buddhism, Cap- 
italism, Catholicism, Christianity, Communism, Democracy, 
Fascism, Judaism, Protestantism, Socialism. It will be noted 
that five of these are religious concepts, the other five political- 
economic concepts. 

The subjects were told that all these terms are related to each 
other. Their task was to write a paragraph in which they indi- 
cated in what way these terms were interrelated. They were 
further told that if they did not think that all the terms were 
interrelated they need only write about those which were re- 
lated; they were to skip the rest. 

The descriptions obtained from the subjects seemed to fall 
along a continuum ranging from comprehensive at one extreme 
to isolated at the middle to narrow at the other extreme. A 
comprehensive organization is one in which the ten concepts 
are organized into a single integrated Gestalt. The following 
are examples of this: “All are beliefs,” “All are philosophies of 
life,” “All are ways of living.” 

An isolated organization is one in which the ten concepts are 
organized into two or more subordinate Gestalts which have 
no relation to each other. Many subjects, for example, stated: 
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“Five are religious. Five are governments.” Nothing further 
was said by these subjects to suggest that the governments and 
religions are further related to each other. 

A narrow organization is one in which something less than 
the ten concepts are discussed by the subject. In other words, 
one or more of the ten are omitted from the organization. Thus 
one subject wrote: “The only ones that are related are the re- 
ligious ones because they all believe in God.” Nothing further 
was said about the remaining five concepts. Another subject's 
as to the effect that five refer to governments and 


description w 1 
tism, and Catholicism all believe in 


that Christianity, Protestan 
God. No mention was made of Buddhism or Judaism. 

With the development of this method for studying “narrow- 
” it was possible to determine the underlying cog- 
nitive organization of subjects oriented in authoritarian and in 
democratic directions. It was found that those expressing the 
greatest amount of antidemocratic sentiment manifested the 
greatest number of narrow organizations. The subjects who 
were in the middle—that is, they were neither extremely au- 
thoritarian nor extremely democratic in orientation—gave the 
greatest number of isolated organizations. Finally, the most 
democratically oriented subjects manifested comprehensive or- 
ganizations more than those in the middle or those character- 


ized as authoritarian. 
From the results of this stu 
the democratic person’s resista 


mindedness 


dy it is now more clearly seen that 
nce to change is more frequently 
rooted in a comprehensive organization of os social world. 
Conversely, the quthoritarian’s resistance to change is seen to 
be rooted in a relatively narrower organization of his social 


world. 


Intelligence 

The question may be 
concreteness of thinking, é 
thoritarian cannot be readily 


raised whether the greater rigidity, 
and “narrow-mindedness” of the au- 
explained in terms of intelligence. 
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Although various studies show that people expressing anti- 
democratic sentiments are generally lower in intelligence than 
those expressing democratic sentiments, it has also been shown 
that intelligence, as presently measured, fails to explain ade- 
quately the results obtained. Rigidity, for example, correlates 
—.19 with the Stanford-Binet, —.13 with the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue, and —.24 with the California Mental Maturity Scale (17). 
Similarly, it has been shown that when different groups of sub- 
jects are equated for comprehensiveness they still differ signifi- 
cantly in intelligence (20). 

These results suggest either that intelligence, as presently 
conceived and measured, is in need of reformulation or that the 
personality factors leading to authoritarianism also lead to an 
inhibition of intelligence such that rigidity in problem solving, 
concreteness of thinking, and “narrow-mindedness” are mani- 
fested. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to consider further 
which of these alternatives is more correct. 


WHAT ARE THE CHILDHOOD DETERMINANTS OF 
AUTHORITARIANISM? 


The personality factors which have been found to differen- 
tiate subjects with antidemocratic tendencies were obtained 
primarily from the study of adults. That these findings are, in 
general, also applicable to children is suggested by Frenkel- 
Brunswik (5) and Rokeach (17). Thus, highly authoritarian 
children (ages 11 to 16) were found to be more prejudiced to- 
ward such groups as Jews, Negroes, Japanese, and Mexicans, 
were found to be more rigid in both the emotional sphere and 
the intellectual sphere, were more concrete in their thinking, 
ranked higher in both authoritarian submission and aggression, 
had a greater admiration for power (as manifested by more fre- 
quent agreement with the statement, “Might makes right; the 
strong win out in the end”), were found to be more supersti- 
tious (fear of black cats, belief in astrology, ete. ). 

What are the determinants of authoritarianism in both adults 
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and children? Frenkel-Brunswik’s analysis of this problem (5) 
provides at least a tentative answer to this problem. The results 
of her interviews with children and their parents show that the 
authoritarian child is more often forced to submit to strong au- 
thority in the home. The interview findings suggest that parents 
of authoritarian children have an exaggerated concern about 
social status, perhaps because they are frequently of marginal 
status. In consequence, they impose on the child an external- 
ized set of values and a pattern of manners and morals en- 
forced by threat of punishment. Rather than acceptance or un- 
derstanding on the part of the child, there is superficial con- 
formity which makes his rules inflexible and his judgment of 
others harsh. His rigidity is manifested not only in his concep- 
tion of sex roles and of parent-child relationships, but also in 
his more general incapacity to tolerate ambiguities. He seeks 
security by resorting to simple and stereotyped solutions to 
whatever problem he is facing. The authoritarian pattern of 
family relationships leads, on the one hand, to demands for 
harsh discipline and autocratic leadership and, on the other 
hand, to resentment against authoritarianism. This resentment, 
however, must be repressed because of fear of retaliation and 
because of dependence upon the parents for material benefits. 
Repression of hostility and “identification with the aggressor 
are probably partially responsible for the authoritarian s admi- 
ration of power and prestige and his rejection of weakness. At 
the same time, there are evidences of a lack of real affection, of 
neglect, and of rejection of the child by parents. i 

On the other hand the liberal child, according to Frenkel- 


-o permissive and democratic atmos- 

Brunswik, is reared in a more per missiv ea Sie 
phere, with more warmth and genuine love. His rules are eval- 
> e fully integrated into his personality. 


uated by him and are mor $ i 
kes place in a more equalitar- 


Because his childhood training takes a idualized A 
ian atmosphere, he learns a more individualized approach to 
; 


people and looks for companionship and fun rather than for 
a : Si ae 
surface politeness and social conformity. He is more independ- 
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ent of authority and can admit weakness in himself and in his 
group. 

“This is not to say that the liberal child is necessarily always 
socially or personally better adjusted. He has more open anxie- 
ties, more directly faced insecurities, more conflicts’ ( 5:306). 
However, the democratic child’s personality is more flexible 
and integrated; and because his anxieties are more open, he is 
more capable, on both emotional and intellectual grounds, of 
evaluating social and political events realistically and of han- 
dling his emotional conflicts and problems in a relatively more 
appropriate and constructive manner. 

In a democratic society the attitude of the child and adult 
toward authority represents a significant social problem. “De- 
liberately planned democratic participation in school and fam- 
ily, individualized approach to the child, and the right propor- 
tion of permissiveness and guidance may be instrumental in 
bringing about the attitudes necessary for a genuine identifica- 


tion with society and thus for international understanding” (5: 
306). 


AUTHORITARIANISM Is AFFECTED BY SITUATIONAL FACTORS 


Thus far the discussion has been concerned primarily with 


those aspects of authoritarian attitudes and beh 
have their roots in 


simplifi 
havior is necessaril 


avior which 
personality factors. It would be a great over- 


mocratic be- 


tion of the interaction between both sets of factors, 


There are many situational factors which are likely to lead 
to authoritarian behavior, 
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Social Structure 


Given the competitive values so characteristic of western cul- 
ture, it is all but inevitable that the total social structure of our 
society will assume a hierarchical character. The work of War- 
ner and Lunt (23) provides ample evidence for this hypothe- 
sis. According to their findings, American urban society can 
generally be classified as falling into the following classes: 
upper-upper, lower-upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, upper- 
lower, and lower-lower. This sort of social structure, although 
vastly more complex, is not unlike the social hierarchies found 
in chickens, birds, and other animals. In the writer's opinion, 
such hierarchical social structures, whether found in animals or 
man, provide to an important extent the broad environmental 
frame of reference within which submission to authority on the 
one hand and on the other the need to dominate others become 
possible. 

Fortunately this is not the whole story. If it were, the wide- 
spread rejection of antidemocratic sentiments by Americans 
would not exist. In spite of a hierarchical social organization of 
classes in this country we have fostered and encouraged demo- 
cratic sentiments. This is probably due to two sets of highly in- 
terrelated facts. First, we have other basic values in our culture 
which have served to counteract the competitive values. We 
refer here to what Gunnar Myrdal (16) has called the Ameri- 
can Creed. In accordance with this creed, many Americans sin- 
cerely believe in the concepts of democracy, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and fair play. Second, while it may be true that we have 
a ladder-type social structure, this social structure permits some 
mobility from one class to another. This is to be contrasted with 
German culture where authoritarianism is more deeply rooted 
because the class structure has rigidified to the extent that so- 
cial mobility is, relatively speaking, no longer possible. Demo- 
cratic values have been less influential historically in Germany 


than in America. 
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Nevertheless, it would be hazardous to minimize too much 
the role which our social structure plays in fostering authoritar- 
ianism. To the extent that authoritarianism dominates our 
thinking, to the extent that it serves to define the present situa- 
tion, to the extent, furthermore, that the class system tends to 
become frozen and begins to take on a caste-like character 
(e.g., the Negro caste), authoritarianism will probably flourish. 

Competitive values manifest themselves not only in the struc- 
ture of social classes but also in the structure of many of our 
institutions, e.g., political, economic, religious, and educational. 
These too are largely hierarchical in structure and hence may 
be conceived as environmental supports for authoritarianism. 
The dynamic interaction between competitive values, institu- 
tions, and personality is well expressed by Margaret Mead 
when she writes: “There have been many recent studies to 
show that modern economy not only produces a certain type of 
character but is in turn dependent upon that type of character 
to perpetuate its peculiar institutions” (13:524) 


Role 


Of particular relevance to the school administrator who is 
attempting to work within a genuinely democratic framework 
is a recognition of the importance of role as a determinant of 
authoritarian behavior. Sargent defines role as“, . . a pattern 
or type of social behavior which seems situationally appro- 


priate to the individual in terms of the demands and expecta- 
tions of those in his group” (22:279) 


While it is not possible to go int 
psychology and sociology of role 
our present purposes to say 
individual takes and that h 
These roles vary with such f. 
tige, position in the family, 
The way a particular person 
of both cultural and person 


0 a detailed discussion of the 
behavior, it may suffice for 
that here are many roles which an 
is behavior will vary accordingly. 
actors as age, sex, occupation, pres- 
and membership in social groups. 
takes a particular role is a function 
ality factors. To a certain extent all 
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individuals taking a particular role (e.g., mother role, employer 
role) behave in a prescribed fashion. At the same time, there is 
much room for individual differences in role behavior because 
of the existence of personality differences. No two individuals 
act out the same role in exactly the same way. Furthermore, a 
person frequently selects certain roles in order to satisfy per- 
sonality needs.’ Thus, the process is a highly dynamic one. Per- 
sonality and environment interact to determine role behavior. 

As we have already indicated, there are many social situa- 
tions within our culture which involve a hierarchical organi- 
zation of two or more people having different rights, duties, 
and obligations. Corresponding to these situations are various 
prescribed roles and reciprocal roles which define to a great 
extent the kinds of relationships that are possible. Some of 
these roles are characteristically submissive in nature—for ex- 
ample, child, wife, soldier, and employee roles. Other roles are 
characteristically dominative in nature. The roles of boss, ad- 
ministrator, father, first sergeant, college president, and corpo- 
ration president are cases in point. In other words, in a hierar- 
chically structured organization it is frequently very difficult 
to behave in a democratic fashion. The submissive employee 
behaves not so submissively when he becomes a foreman or 
employer, When the docile buck private finally ene os 
sergeant it is all but impossible for him to continue in his oci A 
role. The pro-rent-control tenant becomes the anti-rent-contro 
landlord. The teacher who criticizes the principal for his anti- 
democratic administration frequently behaves in like fashion 
himself when he takes over the principal's role. Thus it is seen 
that as the situation changes for a person so does the role; and 
with it behavior, perceptions, motives, attitudes, and values 


chan A 
mie by its very nature demands at 


The administrator's role, then, 3 this eht th 
least a minimum of dominative behavior. Seen in this light, the 


y i is, particularly in a hierarchical institutional 
2 For a further elaboration of this, part a : a 
structure, see Merton’s discussion of the “bureaucratic personality (14). 
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task of educating the school administrator to assume a more 
democratic orientation is difficult because it involves an at- 
tempt to change the administrator role from what it has tradi- 
tionally been to what it should be in a genuinely democratic 
framework. But in another sense this task should not be so dif- 
ficult. There is, after all, an important difference between, say, 
a business administrator and a school administrator. The func- 
tion of the former is to maximize profits; the function of the 
latter is to maximize learning which most experts are agreed 
can best take place within a genuinely democratic framework. 


Dynamic Determinants 


There are numerous situations in which a person finds him- 
self that may not necessarily call forth prescribed role behavior 
as such but which nonetheless can be seen to result in one or 
another form of antidemocratic behavior, We refer here to sit- 
uations in which people feel insecure or frustrated. Eric Fromm 
(7) and others have already pointed out how the insecure Ger- 
man people were willing to “escape from freedom” by accept- 
ing an authoritarian leader and embracing an authoritarian 
philosophy. That this is a broad principle which is not neces- 


sarily applicable only to Germany after World War I is sug- 


gested by the fact that with the increasing insecurity arising 
from the ideological struggle between East and West there has 
occurred a change in the social atmosphere in this country as 
compared to that of an earlier period. This may be character- 
ized as a drift increasingly away from rather than increasingly 
toward a democratic orientation, At the present writing there is 
somewhat less tolerance for divergent views than there was a 
decade ago. There have been more encroachments on academic 


freedom, on civil rights, and the like during the last ten years- 
The total situation is different. 


Insecurity will lead to auth 
total cultural framework but 
The school administrator wh 


Oritarianism not only within the 
also in more localized situations. 
0 is functioning in a frame of ref- 
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erence which is threatening and hence makes him insecure in 
his position may become impatient with the democratic proc- 
ess. He may feel that it is more efficient to proceed without 
consulting or taking into account the wishes of his staff. Or he 
may assume a pseudo-democratic façade which fools no one 
but himself. He may, for example, consult with his staff on 
minor issues but fail to consult with them on major issues on 
the ground that since he alone bears the responsibility he alone 
must make the decisions. In the same vein, he may be reluctant 
bility for fear that the job will be bungled 
held to blame. Or if he does delegate re- 
for minor functions. And even here 
frequently feels compelled to “check 
o insure that the delegated task 
ed. It is in this way, he feels, 
more secure. Actually, the re- 


to delegate responsi 
and that he will be 
sponsibility it will be only 
the insecure administrator 
up on” and “push” his staff t 
will be successfully consummat 
that his position may be made 
verse is nearer the truth. 
Closely related to the pre 
Authoritarian domination 0 


ceding is the problem of frustration. 
f one person by another is usually 


a highly frustrating experience for the one being dominated. In 
accordance with the frustration-aggression hypothesis we may 


expect that the response to this frustration will be aggression. 
ation incites dominative behav- 


Anderson’s finding that “domin: ‘ ‘ 
ior in a companion” ( 2:407) is consistent with this hypothesis. 
In this connection it is important to note another finding of 
Anderson, namely, that “integrative behavior induces integra- 
tive behavior in a companion” (2:407); that is, a permissive, 
helpful democratic attitude on the part of one person leads to 
integrative, spontaneous, and constructive behavior on the part 
of the person he is interacting with. ` i ae 
Frequently, however, it is not possible to respon operen ively 
to an authority figure because of fear of retaliation, loss of job, 
etc. Such a state of affairs is likely to lead to the displacement 
ority figure to less feared 


of aggression from the feared auth his i ý 
objects—subordinates, minority groups, etc. This is the famil- 
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iar phenomenon of “scapegoating” which is iaaa gtd 
antidemocratic. Thus, Miller and Bugelski have ils + e 
experiment in which “. . . young men at a camp were as a à 
to indicate their attitudes toward Japanese and Mexicans 
fore and after a situation which involved the <a o 
giving up attending bank night at the local theater and taking 
hard tests instead. After the frustration they attributed a 
smaller number of desirable traits and a larger number of un- 
desirable traits to these foreigners who could not possibly have 
been to blame for the situation” (15:441). i 

Sometimes frustration mày lead to a displacement of aggres- 
sion which is even more ferocious than the aggression of the 
original instigator. This can be illustrated in several ways. The 
first is illustrated in the social behavior of birds. Koffka writes: 


IF one compares the behaviour of the bird at the top of the peeling 
list, the despot, with that of one very far down, the second or third fro 4 
the last, then one finds the latter much more cruel to the few others ove 
whom he lords it than the former in his treatment of all members. AS 


Soon as one removes from the group all members above the penultimate, 
his behaviour becomes milder and may even become very friendly. $ J 2 
It is not difficult to find analogies to this in human societies, and therefor 


one side of such behaviour must be primarily the effect of the social 
groupings, and not of individual characteristics” (10:669). 


an beings are not lacking. A 
-class phenomenon of lynch- 
Y extreme brutality. Another 
cruelty to older prisoners in a 
o “when in charge of others, 
tapo” (4:637). 


Tue EFFECTS OF DEMOCRATIC AND AUTHORITARIAN 
ATMOSPHERES UPON BEHAVIOR 

Thus far the discussion has been focused on the person who 

or antidemocratically; it has ex- 

plored some of the personal and environmental factors which 

are likely to be associated with or to lead to such behavior. But 
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what of the effects of the behavior of the authoritarian or demo- 
cratic leader on the behavior of others? Evidence from studies 
conducted primarily in this country suggests that, in general, 
authoritarian domination leads to feelings of frustration in peo- 
ple subjected to it. This is not to say that authoritarian domi- 
nation always leads to frustration. In some cultures and even 
in a democratic culture there are individuals who prefer author- 
itarianism to democracy. Fromm’s notion that in some cultures 
and under certain conditions people find democracy rather than 
authoritarianism frustrating has already been mentioned. They 
try to “escape from freedom.” They embrace an authoritarian 
way of life because obedience to a leader and order promises 
greater security. 
In a country 
itarian domination usua 


accustomed to a democratic tradition, author- 
lly results in a feeling of frustration. 
This in turn leads to a variety of ways in which individuals may 
respond. Below are summarized the kinds of behavior which 
might be expected as a result of authoritarian domination. 
These are contrasted with those to be expected in a more demo- 
cratic atmosphere. This summary is based both on the results 
of several researches (3; 11, 12) which have investigated this 
problem and on the writer's own observations. This summary, 
incidentally, might also be useful as a sort of check list for the 
potential or actual administrator who is interested in evalu- 


ating his own group atmosphere. 
Effects of Authoritarian Atmosphere 


Effects of Democratic Atmosphere erat i 
7 “, -a age fre l More “Treen y mor re- 
l. More “we-feeling’; more, t5, + use of “1.” dine “mine.” 
quent use of “we, US quenulss 3 3 
“ours.” 
2. “Group-minded suggestions”; 2 ao eg divid K signed to 
f F command individua attention 
relativ: w demands for 
tively fe from leader. 


individual attention. = identification; identi 

š ae h # . i tification; identi- 

3. P 7 tification with 3. No group iden ; 
ositive iden fication with the leader rather 


i ding leaders 
Ea eun aen ing than with the group. 
4. Relatively greater group cohe- 4. Relatively less group cohesion. 
Sometimes the group may 


sion as a result of ositive r 
i p unite to rebel or defy the 


group identification. 
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coon 


10. 


T 


12, 


18. 
19, § 


i Relatively less 
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Effects of Democratic Atmosphere 


» Greater group productivity. 
. Group activity begins before 


leader arrives and continues 
during his absence. 


. Greater job satisfaction. 


Higher morale, 


. Few or no rumors, 


Relatively little aggression to- 
ward leader and other mem- 
bers. Generally more friendly 
behavior, 

When frustrated, aggression is 
directed toward the real source 
of aggression, 


Relatively little 


“griping” about 
leader; fewer “ p : 


‘gripe sessions,” 


- Relatively little “horseplay.” 
14, 


Relatively less 


dependence on 
leader. 


submissiveness 
toward leader, 


» Greater liking for leader, 
» Relatively broader time 


er- 
ption of present 
past and future 


spective; perce 
in relation to 


Greater variability and flexi- 
bility of beha? a 


atisfaction at a reality level, 


Effects of Authoritarian Atmosphere 


Dy 


oan 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. O 


15. © 


16. G 
17. Sh 


18. G 


I Satisfaction onaf 


leader, but this sort of cohe- 
siveness is temporary and does 
not necessarily indicate the 
existence of genuine group 
identification. 

Less group productivity. 
Group activity decreases with 
absence of leader and increases 
with his presence. 


- Less job satisfaction. 
- Lower morale. 
- Relatively more 


anxiety about 
the present and future, leading 
to the formation and spreading 
of rumors, 

Considerable aggression 


to- 
ward other members, 


Greater tendency to displace 
aggression to “scapegoats, 
strangers, newcomers, Under 
some circumstances, perhaps 
when frustration is very great, 
apathy and inwardly directed 
aggression are evident, 
Considerable “griping” about 
leader; more “gripe sessions. 
Considerable “horseplay.” 
verdependence on leader. In 
extreme situations, there may 


© Tegression toward childlike 
€pendence, 


Onsiderable 
ward leader, 
reater dislike of leader, 
orter time Perspective; in- 
ability to Perceive present in 
relation to past and future; 
piecemeal rather than whole 
perception of problems. 


Teater rigidity of behavior. 


submission to- 


antasy level. 
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This summary probably does not exhaust all the differences 
we might-find on the effect of authoritarian and democratic at- 
mospheres. Further research will undoubtedly bring out other 
differences. However, what is at present known about the dif- 
ferential effects of the two kinds of atmospheres, even if incom- 
plete, is impressive enough to leave no room for doubt about 
their relative merits in furthering the educational process. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Did your teachers exhibit the kind of authoritarian pattern described 
in this chapter? What caused them to behave in an authoritarian 


manner? 

. Who were the scapegoats in the public school you attended? Did the 
personalities of the scapegoats tend to follow a common pattern? 
Were the same people scapegoats consistently? 

3. Who of your friends has the most authoritarian personality? What 
does he do that causes you to feel this way about him? Is it what 
he does or the spirit with which he does it that classifies him as 
authoritarian? 

4, Who of your friends is the most democratic? Why do you so classify 

him? Do other people also feel that he is democratic in actions and 


behavior? 
5. What is the relationship between frustration and aggression? Are 
all frustrated people aggressive? Are all aggressive people frustrated? 
6. Are public-school administrators generally people with authoritarian 
personalities? Does the present structure of administration cause them 


to be authoritarian? 


to 


PROBLEM 


that will develop democratic personalities. 
this home? How would the family 


authoritarian home? 


Describe the kind of home 3 
Would there be any restrictions ìn 
pattern be different from that in the 
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Part Two 


Applications of Democratic 
Educational Leadership 


y 


School and Community 


Development 


In an earlier chapter reference was made to improving the 
community by means of programs of democratic action. The 
point was made and developed that the source of education 
stems from a community setting. Now the question arises as to 
how the administrator can work most effectively with people 
in a community school program. Our approach to this problem 
will be directed to the question: Can the school be a vital force 
in all-round community improvement? The answer to this ques- 
tion is being sought in Michigan where, for the past five years, 
five rural communities have been participating in a demon- 
stration research program designed to put the community 
school concept to a rigorous experimental test. This project, the 


Community School Service Program sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and financed by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, is testing the assumption that a local school sys- 
tem, well organized, well led, well supported, and working in 
COdperation with other agencies, can by means of its services 
and executive energies contribute significantly to the goodness 


of living in the community. A 
The original five participating communities—Elkton, Con- 
115 
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cord, Rockford, Mesick, and Stephenson—were selected in the 
spring of 1946. Recently three other communities—Allegan, 
Bronson, and Newberry—were added. The largest of these, 
Allegan, has a population of 5000 in the city proper. In each of 
these towns the Board of Education, as the sponsor, has agreed 
that the school will serve as the focal point in a program of 
community self-improvement. 

For purposes of planning, action, and evaluation it was neces- 
sary to establish criteria to determine whether or not a school 
was actually a community school. For these-purposes the fol- 
lowing characteristics of a community school were agreed 
upon: (1) The school is closely identified with the social, eco- 
nomic, political, and ethical life of the community and with the 
personal life of the residents, and the curriculum is designed to 
meet realistically the needs of the community and its individual 
members. (2) The school utilizes in its educational program 
all types of community resources, including the services of 
community agencies and the capabilities of individual citizens 
as well as material resources. (8) The school, in its turn, serves 
the entire community through participating in projects for 
community betterment, providing leaders and leadership train- 
ing, and enabling full utilization of its plant by the community; 
it also acts as an integrating force in community life. (4) It 
relates the people of the community to the outside world by 
helping them avail themselves of the services of state, regional, 
and national community-serving agencies and by interpreting 
the relationship of the local community to conditions, issues, 
and problems of the larger society. (5) It is democratic in its 
administrative and instructional policies and practices and in 
its community relationships. 

It was not until the program had been in Operation three 
years that the school could be said to have assumed a new role 
—that of a more integral and vital agency for all-round com- 
munity improvement. More and more people became active in 
community programs. They began to realize that community 
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improvement and public education have many common pur- 
poses. There were many encouraging examples of school-com- 
munity projects in which local resources and local needs were 
brought into proper relationship. These and other accomplish- 
ments which will be described later have tremendous implica- 
tions not only for other communities in Michigan, but for the 
nation as a whole. 

The superintendent of schools has been a key figure in the 
program. However, he has been forced into a different type of 
leadership. The work done by the people on action committees 
engaged in identifying and solving community problems has 
inevitably led to new demands on the school. It has also re- 
sulted in a new concept on the part of the residents, pupils, and 
school people of the responsibilities of the superintendent. The 
people on the participating communities have had proved to 
them beyond doubt that school and community planning and 
improvement condition each other. Therefore, the superintend- 
ent has gradually been placed in a community framework 
which demands that he assume new responsibilities: (1) as a 
technician who marshals the forces of the school to codperate 
with individuals seeking to better community life by discover- 
ing and meeting a variety of needs; (2) asa professional worker 
who can bring the resources of local and outside agencies to 
bear on community problems; (3) as a leader whose leadership 
takes the direction of helping lay people, students, and teachers 
determine school and community needs and a program of ac- 
tion rather than predetermining what the group should do; ( 4) 
as an administrator who recognizes that school and civil admin- 
istration have many common purposes and that ae eraaon au 
thieves areas is essential: and (5) as an educator who realizes 
that the school is not the only educational Se ha the com- 
munity and that he is in the best position to fe cee the ef- 
forts of all agencies having educational responsibi ties. 

tion on the local level 


. i a 
Since the program has been in oper 


Only five years, it is still very definitely in the experimental 
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stage. The people on the participating communities are still 
striving to discover ways of making the most effective use of 
their talents and resources. 

It is the function of the Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction to provide assistance in three general areas: (1) pro- 
viding consultant and technical service, (2) relating commu- 
nity needs and the services of the various state agencies, and 
(3) training local residents to discover and solve their own 
problems. 

A state advisory committee, broadly representative of the 
many interests involved in the project and drawing on the re- 
sources of state agencies and lay groups, aids in the overall 
planning. Its members include the heads of the state depart- 
ments of agriculture, conservation, health, and social welfare; 
the president of a state teachers college; the editor of a farm 
journal; the dean of the state agricultural college; farmers; and 
superintendents of schools. In addition to assisting in planning 
the program at the state level, members of this committee have 
been especially interested in seeing how the services of the vari- 
ous state agencies can be recast better to meet the needs of the 
people in rural Michigan. 

Organization varies in the different communities, but there is 
a general pattern which includes study committees of approxi- 
mately twenty members in the areas of health, education, reli- 
gion, home and family living, recreation, trade and industry, 
and farm practice and management. Administration of the local 
program has been delegated to a central committee compose 


of representatives, usually the chairmen, of the study com- 
mittees, 


THe ProcraM Was CAREFULLY INTRODUCED 


The superintendents of the original five participating schools 
were called to Lansing in April, 1946. Two days were devoted 
to a discussion of community school philosophy. The superin- 
tendents and staff members of the Department of Public In 
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struction formulated a general plan for introducing the program 
in the local communities. Other steps at this phase of the pro- 


gram were as follows: 
1. A meeting in Lansing of a group consisting of five or six key 


. A meeting of a gr 


. A meeting to which 


- Planning conference 


. Preschool conference fo 


laymen from each community. These people were invited by 
the superintendents and boards of education. They met to 
discuss the philosophy of the program and to offer sugges- 


tions for it. 


. Individual faculty meetings in each community. These were 


called for the purpose of presenting the program and obtain- 
ing suggestions concerning the role the school might play. 
oup of approximately thirty-five people in 
Each of the five or six delegates to the key 
at Lansing invited six other people to at- 
he program described and also offered 
it. 
all the residents of each community 
art of this group had previously 
heard about the program, this was the first time that it was 
presented to the people in the entire community. At this 
ring committees of ten members 


meeting temporary steer ; pment 
were wal Those attending this meeting indicated on 


ir ar - terest in working on communit 
survey cards their areas of interest in g y 


r ; : 
a steering committees. These meet- 


each community. 
laymen conference 
tend. They heard t 
suggestions regarding 


were invited. Although p 


i i 5 mporar 
snag a reese Y potential members of the perma- 


ings were held to discuss 
and 


nent study committees plar 
i : ation. 

i ervice Program organiz brs 

Ber a of superintendents of participating 
schools. This conference Was called to plan a preschool con- 
ference for the combined faculties of the participating 
schools, The preschool conference was held to discuss the 
chools. The p School Service Program. 


in the Community 
role of the school in ti r combined faculties of participating 


devoted to studying ways in 


to draw up plans for a local Com- 


schools. Several days were 
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which the schools could become a vital force in all-round 
community improvement. 

8. Local study committee meetings. These meetings were de- 
signed to study ways of determining community needs and 
of planning to meet them. 

This procedure was, of course, merely a guide; the exact pat- 
tern was not followed in any one community. 


Loca LEADERSHIP Was STRESSED 


One of the most important functions of the Community 
School Service Program at the state level is to assist in the edu- 
cation of local leaders. The aim is to assist in training both com- 
munity and school leaders to work coéperatively in improving 
the quality of community living. The activities in the training 
program are varied to include adult classes, training confer- 
ences, workshops, local forums, and trips to other localities to 
study successful community improvement programs. 


The Role of Local Elective Officials Was Studied 


The Training Institute for Local Elective Officials which was 
sponsored by the Stephenson Public Schools is an example of 
one type of training project. This local project developed from 
a conference for elective officials in the five participating com- 
munities which was sponsored by the University of Michigan. 
The Training Institute was attended by 125 township, village, 
and school-board officials. The township group gave most of its 
attention to the problem of assessing farm property. The ma- 
jority of the supervisors favored a special training program for 
assessing officers. They also discussed the advisability of em- 
ploying an outside assessing agency, as a neighboring county 
had done. The supervisors were warned by people from the 
Michigan Municipal League and the University of Michigan to 


get the county assessments in order before the state moved in to 
force such action on the county. 
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The village officers devoted much of their time to discussing 
the city-manager form of government. Village budget making 
also came in for a large share of attention. The people from the 
Municipal League and the university discussed legislation af- 
fecting village government. The school-board members re- 
viewed the county-wide school-district reorganization plan 
which was designed as the result of a study made by the people 
of the county with the technical assistance of a staff member of 
the Sociology Department of Michigan State College. The 
members of this group requested that similar meetings be held 
in the future to plan and carry out the school-district reorgani- 
zation program. Problems of finance and school buildings were 
discussed with members of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The merits of this conference, as listed by the participants, 
included (1) an opportunity for the officials to get acquainted 
with one another and to exchange information concerning their 
problems, (2) an understanding by the officials of the need for 
training for public office, (3) assistance with specific problems, 
(4) an opportunity to become familiar with the services of the 
state agencies which are available to local communities, (5) a 
challenge to the participants to do a better job in the offices to 
which they have been elected, and (elas understanding 


of the Community School Service Progr: 
Instruction in Leadership Was Provided 


<tension class in Elk- 

Michigan State College conducted an ex ; : 
ton whi ‘a was attended by fifty lay people in the community 
and the school faculty. Members of this class listed as their ob- 


jecti hniques to be used to identify school 
jectives (1) a study of tec or shee ern mane: 


and c i roblems : 
Pere pra and (3) an examination of current educa- 
tional literature The participants were enthusiastic about this 
course, which afforded the teachers and lay people an opportu- 
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nity to work together in examining the local school program. A 
young minister, new to the community, made these comments 
about the course: 


I personally felt that its greatest value and at the same time its danger 
lay in the fact that it was a pioneering project as far as our community 
was concerned. For some time we had to feel our way through the maze 
of so many thoughts and approaches to the questions facing us. However, 
even here we found that each could, if he wished, benefit by the exchange 
of ideas. Another factor which I considered important was that it brought 
the community leaders into a faculty experience and helped them to 
appreciate the teacher’s task of attempting to tie the entire life of the 
child into his classroom experience and bring the school into the com- 
munity. I appreciated the splendid group of resource persons that was 
available and while in some measure I did not agree with all of their 
ideas, I find myself much better equipped in my profession as a minister, 
to understand and, in understanding, better equipped to help meet the 
needs of the people of our community. The informality of group discus- 
sion of a problem such as ours made it interesting to each one. It was 
our problem, and its solution, I feel, is our responsibility. 


The training phase of the program included such other activ- 
ities as trips by residents of the five communities to Decatur, 
Illinois, to study the recreation program. The members of this 
group saw in action a year-round recreation program which in- 
cluded people of all ages. Another group went to Naperville, Jl- 
linois, to study how that community solved the housing prob- 
lem. They learned that a member of the high-school faculty 
worked with the veterans in planning and financing low-cost 
homes. 

Several leadership training conferences were held. These con- 
ferences were designed to afford those attending an opportunity 
to participate in using group discussion techniques, to exchange 


e, to study community organization, and to lear? 
ow to conduct a community survey. 


T z 
HE SERVICES OF STATE AGENCIES WERE MOBILIZED 


; i s the most significant contributions of the program has 
een that it gave the people in the small communities a bette” 
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understanding of the services available from tax-supported state 
agencies. The Extension Division of the University of Michigan, 
Michigan State College, Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, and other institutions of higher learning codperated with 
local school systems in conducting such classes as leadership 
training, home planning, and community surveying. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Michigan State College also assisted in 
the county-wide training programs for elective officials. Better 
library programs have been developed by local library commit- 
tees with the assistance of the Michigan State Library. The 
health committees have worked with the Michigan Department 
of Health in the development of health programs and the plan- 
ning of health centers. The Department of Conservation co- 
Operated with the school systems in developing school camping 
programs. Other state agencies participated in making surveys 
and in planning local action programs. 


IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS WERE INITIATED 
School Service Program has been 
] only five years, many school and 


community action programs have been completed. A listing of 
Some of the programs in one community reveals the scope of the 
ocal programs. In this community the projects sponsored by 
the action committees of twenty or twenty-five members in- 


el i rograms: 
naea the following Pog tion Committee gathered data 


LG ‘brary. The Educa , 
mai, fons the Board of Supervisors that the county 


he oved from the county seat, located at 
- ye o E e to the local community which is 
centrally located in the county. They eit the on 
vation of the first floor of the township ng iy -e the li- 
brary. A group of community people visited other county 


libraries to gather ideas for their local progra iy Ataca 
A IOS EOE airman of this committee, a serious- 
a 


munity meeting the ch T Son 
mde er became incensed at the remark, “Farmers 
; 


Although the Community 
in operation on the local leve 
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are only interested in Wild West stories anyway,” and got 
the high-school English class interested in making a survey 
of the reading habits of the people in the community area. 
After receiving training in how to conduct an interview, the 
members of the high-school English class served as inter- 
viewers and were successful in interviewing approximately 
200 people. i 

The results of this survey indicated plainly that the re- 
mark was far from the truth. The library is now serving sev- 
eral times as many people as were reached previously. Its 
program now includes neighborhood book clubs, a book- 
mobile, and various types of forums. One of the interesting 
features of the library program is the neighborhood book 
clubs. The people in the neighborhood gather at the home 
of one of the members for a discussion hour at the time the 
bookmobile is scheduled to visit. The people in the neigh- 
borhood enjoy the social opportunities as well as the discus- 
sion with the representative of the county library. This 
technique also makes it possible for the librarian to serve & 
greater number of people. Another popular feature of the 
library is the weekly storytelling hour for children. Several 
mothers in the community were trained in storytelling and 


now conduct storytelling hours for children in the library 
reading room. 


. Soil Conservation Campaign. A Conservation Field Day 


was sponsored by the Land Use Committee. Approximately 
3000 farmers attended a farm face-lifting demonstration 0? 
the farm of a World War II veteran who was a student at 
the Veterans Agricultural Institute of the high school. Sci- 
ae know-how and machines teamed up to undo in one 
Se em of neglect had done to this farm. Farm im- 
oe — ers, sending many types of mechanical equip- 
pleted in ag noncompetitive tasks that were com- 

ble f ay. Seventy acres of land were made avail- 
able tor crops. Most of the operations were familiar to most 
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farmers, but it was the first time that the various operations 
were combined to show what can be done to restore a run- 
down farm to productivity. The operations included bull- 
dozing; mechanical rock picking; plowing; many kinds of 
seed-bed preparation with varied equipment—plows, disks, 
field cultivators, and harrows; and the use of a sprinkling 
system. The day showed farmers how, with equipment they 
already own, they can do a better job of working the soil. 

This project was an outgrowth of a trip by members of 
the Community School Service Program Land Use Com- 
mittee to a similar soil Conservation F ield Day in another 
state. The visit resulted in a decision to conduct such a 
demonstration in the local community. 

As part of a preschool conference, members of this com- 
mittee visited farms with members of the high-school fac- 
ulty. They saw and discussed good soil conservation prac- 
tices in operation. ? ; 

. Fire Prevention Campaign. The fire insurance rates in the 
rural parts of the community seemed excessively high to 
members of the Community Services Committee. The mem- 
bers of this committee agreed that the first step ma fire pre- 
vention program would be to launch an educational cam- 

of films which would be loaned to 


aign involving the use . 
al ow ibs area. The committee agreed to send a 


representative with the films to stress the need for fire pre- 
vention education. However, they were unable w locate 
films which would tell the story of fire prevention in rural 
areas. After numerous letters to many national and state 
agencies the committee learned that no z a 5 ee 
to any community for an extended period o time. epre- 
sentatives from several fire insurance E were in- 
vited to meet with the committee, a a age to sre 
whether any insurance company Ci à aed a 
preparing films which would meet the needs of an educa- 


z z vention in rural areas. The in- 
tional campaign for fire pre 
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surance company representatives agreed that the matter 
might be discussed among insurance men, and they felt 
confident that something could be done to secure appro- 
priate films or even to make new ones. The matter of films 
was discussed at the national insurance underwriters con- 
vention. Since that time films have been available for use 
by members of the Community Services Committee. 


. County Park Project. The County Board of Supervisors and 


the County Road Commission responded to the request of 
the Community Services Committee to help develop and 
promote a recreation area for the people of the community. 
When the park is completed, it will include picnic tables, 


a playground, and fishing facilities both for residents of the 
area and for tourists. 


. Bridge and Entrance to the Village. The Trade and Indus- 


try Committee and the City Council gathered data which 
persuaded the State Highway Department to construct a 
new bridge at the entrance to the community. For years 
people had been talking about the need for a new bridge, 
but it was not until this committee was formed that a group 
felt any responsibility for going ahead with the project. The 
bridge is now completed. It has improved traffic safety and 
has made the entrance to the town more attractive. 


. Landscaping Project. A landscaping project was sponsored 


by the Home and Family Living Committee. Members 9 

fifteen families enrolled in this course, which met once 4 
week for twelve weeks. As part of the regular class work the 
members landscaped their own homes. This project createc 
a great deal of interest among other people in the commu- 


nity and has resulted in community-wide interest in beau- 
tifying home surroundings, 


. Religious Survey. The Religious Committee conducted 4 


some survey during the winter months. Approximately 
S 7 P from the various churches in the community 85-7 
isted in collecting data for the survey. These people visite 
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several hundred homes in the community to determine such 
things as church preference, church attendance, and the 
type of religious program the people would like the 
churches to offer. The fact that these fifty people talked 
with hundreds of others in the community about religious 
problems resulted in a renewed interest in religious life. 

This was reflected in church attendance. As an outgrowth 

of this survey the committee felt that it was an opportune 

time to form a community choir of people from the various 
churches. The choir is taking part in programs in the rural 
areas as well as in the village. 

. Adult Education Program. The Education Committee and 
the school sponsored such classes as the following: 

a. Home Planning. One of the faculty members got from 
the village clerk a list of the people who had applied for 
building permits and invited them to attend this class. 
Approximately forty husbands and wives spent several 
weeks making plans for their homes with members of 
the staff of the University of Michigan. ' 

b. Yarncraft. Sixty-five women within a twenty-mile radius 
of the school enrolled in classes in elementary and ad- 
vanced yarncraft. Many of the women are selling their 
products to department stores in larger cities. The super- 
intendent of schools considers that the most significant 
outcome of these classes is that a large number of 

me active for the first time in such school 


women beca 
í clubs and the Parent-Teachers 


activities as home-room 
Association. 


c Photography. This class started with a few high-school 


students but soon included not only a large number of 
high-school students but many of the oe = well. In- 
quiry revealed that at least fifteen dar sae have been 
built in local homes a$ a result tien pojat, | 
d. Millinery. The kindergarten teacher at = ed summer 
school to obtain training in hat making. This course has: 
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proved so popular that there is a waiting list. hice 
not only are making hats for themselves but some 
them are selling hats to stores in other communities. l 
e. Classes for Truck Drivers and Volunteer Firemen. T ` 
school sponsored classes for training truck drivers am 
members of the volunteer fire department. The members 
of these classes are enthusiastic about the merits of this 
training and have asked for additional courses. Som 
9. Crafts Coöperative. One of the projects of the enr 
Committee was the organization of a community ho y 
crafts coöperative for various craft commodities made - 
adult education classes and by physically handicappe 
shut-ins and sold to the general public. One merchant 
agreed to give the committee space in his store asa sales: 
room. Articles sold included knitted and braided rugs, 
aprons, mittens, handkerchiefs, wooden lawn ka i 
evergreen wreaths, book ends, boxes of candy and es 
and decorated plates. This project proved especially help u 
to the shut-ins who, in addition to receiving instruction in 
making these handicraft items, also realized a considerable 
amount of money. 
10. Quality Milk Ea As a result of the work of the Health 
Committee, tests of the local milk supply were made to de- 
termine its purity and quality. The results of the tests indi- 
cated plainly that the milk being supplied residents of the 
community did not meet proper health standards. Aroused 
public interest in this problem soon resulted in a new pas- 
teurization plant in the community and the replacement of 
obsolete equipment in the local dairy. f 
Recreation Program. As a result of the trip to Decatur, Illi- 
nois, mentioned earlier in the chapter, members of the Rec- 
reation Committee have been working to develop a year- 
round recreation program which will eventually include 
people of all ages. One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of this committee is a supervised playground program dur- 


ll. 


. School Camp. Under th 
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ing the summer months. In the morning games are con- 
ducted for children nine and over; in the afternoon there is 
swimming in a nearby river. Children from four to nine 
years of age attend a nursery school presided over by a dif- 
ferent mother each day of the week. Similar programs have 
been organized in four neighborhood centers in the commu- 
nity area, For the older boys a softball league has been or- 
with eight teams from the various neighborhoods 
The committee has also sponsored 
dances for the teen-agers under the direction of the high- 
school student council, with parents and teachers partici- 
pating. For the adults, old-time dances, archery, skiing, and 


hiking programs have been inaugurated. 
e leadership of the Education Com- 


being used as a laboratory for com- - 
a a unique school camp program 
being conducted at a state park group camp. This beautiful 
camp, owned by the state and surrounded by thousands of 
acres of woodland and lakes, has become an integral part of 
the school. Sp onsored by the Board of Education, boys and 
girls of elementary-school age in the community have an 
opportunity to attend camp for a p K act feel or 
more during the summer months. A staff o teac hers from 

help boys and girls learn in 


the school have been trained to : 
the outdoors. Stress is placed on the things that can be 


learned best in the out-of-doors and that supplement the 
regular program of the school. These en ee mn ee in 
social living, healthful living, purposefu ne A “ ree 
recreation. Children learn by do ie » build Ji - 
trails, constructing facilities, planting t i mg A 
shelters, and improving the camp ge oe a 2 ri wie a 
trails they find real opportunities to : earn a me i T s as 
animals and to gét first-hand acquaintance with he inter- 


A ‘ the soil. 
relati : ‘ving beings and i i 


ganized 
in the community. 


mittee the outdoors is 
munity education, with 
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tween students and between children and teachers. A fre- 
quent reaction of the children is, “We find that our teachers 
are real human beings.” Other typical evaluative statements 
are: “We like the camp because we have a part in planning 
the program.” “We have real experiences in the out-of-doors 
instead of reading in books and looking at pictures.” “We 
learn to understand one another and solve our problems 
together.” 

The camp has become an established part of the educa- 
tional program of the community. Every group of children 
that goes to it increases community interest in the camp and 
in its support. The time is rapidly approaching when the 
camp can be used the year round, making it possible for 
every boy and girl in the community to have camping and 
outdoor education experience of this type. 

Artificial Breeders Association. The members of the Agri- 
culture Committee thought that their major problem was 
improving the quality of milk in the area. One of the sug- 
gestions made was that a trip be planned to an outside com- 
munity that was doing an outstanding job on a quality milk 
program. The trip was arranged and was made by five 
members. The group was given a detailed explanation of 
the operations of an artificial breeding association with re- 
spect to a quality milk program. They soon decided that a 
similar plan might be a partial answer to improving the 
quality of milk in their locality. An Artificial Breeders As- 
sociation was formed and at the present time the owners of 
3600 cows have been enrolled in the program. 

School Curriculum Study. Teachers, students, and lay peo- 
ple carried on an intensive curriculum study with a view to 
modifying and improving the school program in terms of 
the community school philosophy. Some of the courses al- 
ready in the curriculum were revised in terms of the needs 
pointed out by the surveys mentioned previously. Such sub- 
jects as preparation for home and family living, leadership 
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training, and community study were added. The prepara- 
tion for home and family living course was an outgrowth of 
a series of twelve weekly community meetings, with an av- 
erage attendance of eighty-five people, to determine prob- 
lems which confronted the families in the community. As 
vere listed during the meetings, it became 


these problems v 
evident to the teachers, students, and parents that many of 


them should be given attention in the school program. 
High-school students were members of local action com- 
on these committees led them to 
request a class which would give them training in conduct- 
ing meetings, using various group discussion techniques, 
and conducting panel discussions and forums. The students 
also received training in making community studies. They 
have participated in using survey questionnaires, 1n inter- 
viewing, and in interpreting survey results. 
The fact that teachers and students are members of vari- 
ous action committees makes it possible for them to be 
aware of community problems as they are identified and to 
recognize these problems in the school ie ae 
15. Trade and Industry Survey. The Trade an | In uiy om- 
mittee made a thorough study of gconomic “7 a 
the community. It included such items as available labor 


: ilities, and prevailing wage rates. 
rtation facilities, : i 
supply, transporte nished to representatives of indus- 


n S ion was fur . 
nao se a location. At least one new business 
enterprise has located in this community as a result of the 

a 


study. 


mittees. Their experiences 


tes GRADUALLY BECAME APPARENT 


Certain OuTCO™ i tive in the Community 
n acti 
Mor wd eople have been e~. ~ . 
leni Senis pi a in the community ae pS = 
hat communi 
fifty people who evaluate ae who are planning 4 
make the following sugges 


init; nity i 
Initiate a program of community 
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1. School curriculum modification will be realized only as fast 
as people in the community change their traditional mode 
of behavior and become aware of the potentialities of the 
new community school movement. 

2. Neighborhoods in a natural community may become more 
active if local neighborhood councils are organized to work 
coöperatively with the larger natural community. 

3. To insure continued active participation in projects for 
community betterment it will be necessary to keep motivat- 

ing the community to realize fully the ultimate values to 

society of democratic action, 

A continued community- 

pensable in maintaining 


Community School Service Program. 
The establishme 


filing of data; and the interpretation of findings have been car- 


he directing staff, local study commit- 
pupils, 
as been necessary to collect much base- 


ies of this type cover unmet medical 
> problem priorities, 


ation material inclu 


a 


d fifty surveys in such areas as 
A , e and industry, education, and 
rengion. These s ade with technical assistance 
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health department. One person was assigned to interview all 
the people in an area one mile square. Forty people took part 
as interviewers. 

One evening, while members of the Health Committee were 
compiling the data, the chairman observed, “We not only found 
out a lot about health conditions in the community, but got to 
know one another better, discovered that working for the good 
of the community was fun, and also found many other prob- 
lems we didn’t know existed in our community.” 

In the fall of 1949 the Central Committee in each of the com- 
titties wade a thorough appraisal of the progress and status 
of the local program from its beginning in 1946. In the Stephen- 
son report, fifty of the leaders who have taken an active part in 
the local program sum up their observations on community im- 


provement as follows: A i 

1. A community can and will help itself to improve its demo- 

cratic way of life in all phases of development through 
proper motivation, leadership, and organization. 

2. Communities possess natural leadership that ofttimes re- 

mains latent for want of opportunities for action. Only 

through organized effort will a community make the most 


of its leadership potentialities for its welfare. l 
3. The effectiveness of leaders can be greatly increased by 
training programs specifically an pee ts papan l 
4. A voluntary coöperative organization we a ge ias in 
a community should serve as @ coordinating and advisory 


council for action committees working in the various areas 


of community life. 3 i 

5. The school Sed play 3 ma ne Aa w P 
some of the resources for any a pm on ani y are in- 
nity development. The school and the co a ak hn 
separable factors in democratic planning A fe eo pasi 
school should be the commo” saa Ean r income j 
regardless of age, ial position: nat toe p dt sitilize all 

6. The school curricu a a 


the community resources to the best advantage. It must 
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meet the needs of all the pupils in preparing for citizenship 
and for making a living. a 

7. Problem-study committees, responsible to the coör dinating 
council, serve to discover community needs and assist in 
supporting action programs, ; 

8. Problem-study committee membership should range from 


ten to twenty-five to assure adequate representation of all 
interests. 


9. Action committees appointed as subcommittees should 
I 


nave a maximum of five members to assure progress in 

community development. 

10. Membership on the action or problem-study committees 
should be purely voluntary. Efforts should be made to edu- 
cate the members of the community to the opportunities 


that are available for making it a better place to live in. 
ll. The school administrator in a community should become a 
professional community worker who can serve the school 


and coéperate with the community in solving its problems 
for better living. The school staff and student body should 


be cognizant of how they, too, can share in the efforts for 
community betterment, 


Participation in community 
boundary of the natural com 


12. endeavors is affected by the 


munity and the neighborhoods. 
Neighborhoods in the outer area of a large community tend 
to display a twofold loyalty—to the larger community and 
to the local neighborhood, 


_ ~€ experience of the people in the participating communi- 
ties during the past three years gives evidence of the soundness 
of the community school idea, Tt must be emphasized again, 
however, that the Program has not been in operation for a pe- 


te time sufficient to test the processes that have been uti- 
zed. 
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tures which make it possible to give attention to all areas of 
community living, have met local problems with action pro- 
grams, and have used the services of state agencies in meeting 
these problems. Also significant is the large number of lay peo- 
ple, teachers, pupils, and technicians who are coéperating in 
drawing up school programs that are beginning to meet the 
needs of the people served by the school. 

The people in the communities taking part in the Commu- 
nity School Service Program are seeking to prove that public 
education and community improvement have many common 
purposes, Their lives, they feel, are becoming fuller and richer 
as a result of their efforts to meet this challenge. 


QUESTIONS 
to accept new ideas in education? What 


fear of new programs? Are certain classes 
a laissez-faire 


1. Why are people hesitant 
can be done to overcome 
of people more afraid than others? Do parents have 
attitude toward schools? How does people's attitude differ today from 
agrarian days? 
. How can the school librarian help to change the attitude of people? 

What is the role of the librarian in community planning? What should 
be the relationship of the school library to community services? 

8. What improvements are needed in your community? What special 

project would receive strong support there? What projects would be 


supported in most communities? i 

4. What role should youth play in the development of community 
projects? Should youth work with adults in the development of com- 
munity projects? Should youth work with the faculty in the develop- 
ment of community projects? 

5. What should the teacher’s place be in the development of community 
projects? Who should exercise leadership—teachers, adults, or pupils? 
What are some unique contributions that the teacher can make to 
community projects? 

6. What RA de superintendent’s place be in the development of 

hould the superintendent lead, follow, or stand 


community projects? S 
YRS mbine all three? How would you de- 


aloof from the projects, Or coi i k 
scribe the successful leader of community projects? 


wo 


PROBLEM 


Check your own community, or another community if it is more con- 
venient, to find illustrations of administrators who have initiated programs 
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before the public was ready for them. To reverse the situation, see how 


many communities have been ready for programs, with the administrator 
failing to initiate them. 
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VI 


Using the Democratic 
Approach in a New 


Administrative Position 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS ARE IMPORTANT 

st contacts with a new community are 
s that first impressions may be lasting 
ones, he will be extremely careful that his actions are such as to 
establish faith in himself as a person. He will manifest an in- 
quiring mind and a friendly and sincere approach to people, 
taking care not to display an attitude of knowing all the an- 
swers. His discussions with the real estate man, the secretary of 
the chamber of commerce, and the dry cleaner have more far- 
reaching effects than he realizes. Recognizing that democratic 
action is based on people's feelings toward one another, he will 
endeavor to seek counsel from his fellow men rather than to ap- 
pear to have the latest word. Benjamin Franklin expressed this 
thought well in the old adage: If you want to make a friend, 


let him help you. 


A superintendent's fir 
important. If he realize 


nt Must Establish Rapport with the Board of 


The Superintende : 
Education 
The second significant step of the superintendent in a new 
community is the building of desirable working relations with 
3 
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the board of education. This board, as a rule, consists ol = 
five to seven persons selected from the community to repr fen. 
community thinking in the furtherance of an educationa a 
tem for youth and adults. Establishing rapport with the boar l, 
it should be noted, involves more than merely working with a 
small number of individuals as persons. Many times people are 
placed on the board of education because certain persons, = 
groups of people, are supporting a program for change; it may 
be a minor change, or revolutionary in proportion, but it is 
change in any case. Such a condition often means that each 
board member feels a responsibility to gain his particular goal, 
perhaps, in many instances, against his own better judgment. 
To be specific, in a particular community a board member was 
much interested in establishing driver training as part of the 
regular curriculum but to date had foun 


d it impossible to make 
proper arrangements with the school administration. Another 
member was 


particularly interested in establishing a home- 
bound program, that is, a program for pupils who are educable 
but not physically able to attend the public school; and he was 
determined that this should be accomplished in spite of any 
odds. Still another board member was advocating that the vo- 


be emphasized, even if 


ading, writing, and 
frequently assume 
f view on what is 
they do about the 
olored by self-interest or the 
oups they represent, 

It becomes the 


; duty of the Superintendent, then, to weigh 
these wishes and desires of 


the board members in terms of the 
total program. As an initial step in working with the board of 
education it is usu: 


ally expedient for the new superintendent to 
encourage members to state th, n their own terms, un- 


hampered by his own wi A Especially is this true 


er words, board members 
ith Preconceived points o 


eir views i 
shes and desires 
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when these ideas are deep convictions rather than passing fan- 
cies. When people have deep feelings about a subject, they 
want to be heard and in many instances they demand that their 
ideas receive consideration. 

Frequently the opinions of board members meet the stand- 
cational program. Whether the ideas are 
hey mean something to those who believe 
f view have been stated, it may be 
possible to integrate the board’s thinking so that each member's 
point of view will be expressed at least in part, if not in its en- 
tirety. When ideas are completely out of line with the thinking 
of the group, steps should be taken to save the dignity of those 


who seem to be in disagreement. If the superintendent and 
board members are sincere in their attitude, minority members 
as a rule will accept rejection graciously. In any case, to take 
lightly or to disregard the thoughts of those who represent the 
people is to invite resistance when the administrator presents a 
program or recommends one that has been developed by his 


entire staff. 


ards of a good edu 
sound or unsound, t 
them. After these points 0 


Must Listen to the Faculty 


Likewise, in a community, the administrator will want to find 
the tone, the interests and desires of his faculty and associates. 
Just as the skilled teacher starts with the purposes of pupils, so 
should the admnistrator work with problems that are of con- 
cern to members of the school personnel. How this information 
is gathered will depend upon the many different r in each 
situation. Informal group meetings where people feel p ee to ot 
press their ideas have proved successful with many é mirst a- 
tors. Much information may be gathered through in ormal per- 
sonal contacts that come from social interaction—in the home, 
about the building, at 2 picnic, or m casual SNe sation going 
to or from the school. If personalities are not involved, people 
may be asked to react freely toward improvement of the wd 
cational program. Whatever teachers think is important the ad- 


The S uperintendent 
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ministrator should consider important, at least in the beginning 
stages of faculty interaction. The administrator needs to know 


what the school personnel believes to be desirable practice in 
education. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND BOARD or Epucation Musr Burp A 
ProcraM COÖPERATIVELY 
Since the board of edu 


cation is the legislative body of the 
school district, the superi 


ntendent will find himself spending 
many hours with its members in formal meetings. The purpose 


of these meetings will include problems of the moment as well 
as long-range plannin: 


at, though many members of 
l educated, they are busily en- 
emselves and their families in 
ational field. This means that 
ime or the opportunity to keep 
With this in mind, it has been 


ms can be separated; but the reg- 
child growth as they apply in the 
an sistance of a teacher and perhaps 
a principal, receives a lot more attention i i 

on if tl f: d 
from the general run of the boa: TG Bea teres 
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of the things that are happening in their schools. It is obvious 
that this affords an opportunity for the administrator to make 
recommendations for improvement if the program is not func- 
tioning satisfactorily. What is meant here is that he will be as 
frank in stating weaknesses as in mentioning things that war- 
rant commendation. This technique gives board members con- 
fidence in the administration and a vision of the things that may 
and should be done. 

An illustration of a particular topic of discussion may be help- 
ful at this point. It centered around the process used in the se- 
lection of a geography textbook. Each board member was fur- 
nished an identical copy of the new book. In leafing through the 
book it was easy to note the excellent photography which 
makes today’s books attractive, the organization of material 
around the daily life of children, and, most important of all, the 
necessity today of looking at the whole world as one large com- 
munity. It was also natural for the members to discuss the text- 
book in its proper relationship to other tools of instruction. 
Lastly, it afforded an excellent opportunity to show the func- 
tion of the classroom teacher, the curriculum director, and the 
administrator in the selection of a textbook. The opportunities 
for discussing school philosophy in an effective manner in short 
sessions of this kind are unlimited. An administrator needs only 
to use his imagination to see many such avenues of approach. 


One of the most important functions of a superintendent with 
at of policies. In this role he has an 


his board is the developmet lici 
obligation to exert skillful leadership in order that board mem- 
bers, members of the staff, and all others who participate may 


grow and improve during the process. In exercising true leader- 
ship the administrator will avoid capitalizing on the prestige of 
his position. Many administrators are able to capture the minds 
of individual board members because the latter have such high 
confidence in the administrator’s ability. Frequently an admin- 
istrator can easily maneuver board members to see things his 
way. The members may thus become rubber stamps. With 
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these things in mind the administrator must recognize that de- 
cisions which are reached by the entire board, although they 
may not always agree with his own, are safer than decisions 
made solely by himself. He must pledge himself to see that all 
ideas have a fair hearing. He must recognize that each person 
has some contribution to make. He must recognize that while 
action with a group of board members may seem slow, this is 
really the most efficient and most solid way to approach a prob- 
lem. In terms of setting policies with the board of education an 
administrator cannot separate himself from his board and its 


success, but he works hard at the job of administration. He is 


the idea man; he suggests and proposes; he turns his knowledge 


to account by finding ways out of dilemmas; he makes the de- 
tailed study of problems faced by the board; he gets routine 
tasks performed, furnishes the facts, encourages and interprets 
so that the board can make proper decisions, 

An administrator may find himself in a small school where, 
as far as numbers are concerned, he may work with the entire 
staff as a planning group. He may likewise find himself in a 
school where there are too many staff members; in this case he 
may want to use a faculty council for this purpose. Whichever 
the situation, he will find that the function which this group 
performs is essentially the same. By and large the staf mem- 


bers are well prepared to contribute to the school’s objectives 
through effective work. The administrator should remember 
that a professional staff is 
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from all buildings. Before setting up such a plan an administra- 

tor should answer the following questions: 

1. Should such organizations as the Federation of Teachers, 
National Education Association, local teachers’ club, or other 
teacher organizations form the basis of membership in a cen- 
tral committee? 

2. Should a central organization be set up around the buildings, 
in which case representation might be based on the number 
of faculty members in each building? 

3. Should this faculty committee be set up around problems 
which are identified by the entire group and the members 
who have the greatest interest in them chosen to work on 
these problems? In this case the head of each of these inter- 
est groups would form a central committee. 

The only conclusion which may be drawn here is that an ad- 

ministrator should set up the type of organization that is most 

effective in his community. 


A REPRESENTATIVE PLAN Is OFTEN NECESSARY 


The following suggestive plan may overcome some of the dif- 
ficulties mentioned above. The faculty in each building could 
be asked to select one person from their midst whom they con- 
sider to be an educational leader, who has insight into school 
problems, and who enjoys working with his fellow teachers. 
The people thus selected would form a planning committee for 
and with the superintendent. The job of this committee would 
be to set up the machinery for solving school problems, but not 
actually to solve them. The latter responsibility belongs to the 
entire staff and should be placed there. It is felt that a commit- 
tee of this type should not find it difficult to be loyal to a school 
cause rather than to a professional organization or the building 
from which a member may have been chosen. 

Assuming now that the method of setting up this organiza- 
tion has been solved, a problem census should then be taken so 
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that time spent in meetings will be purposeful to both the ad- 
ministration and the faculty. The problems may involve school 
supplies, matters of salaries, promotion policies—in fact, any is- 
sue demanding general attention. The alert administrator will 
recognize not only the value of a coöperative means of reaching 


solutions to school problems but the opportunity of evaluating 
this democratic process in action. 


A Bulletin Can Be an Interpretative Medium 


Even though an administrator may have a direct channel to 
his teachers through this faculty council, it will be well to reach 
all the employees periodically by means of a bulletin. This en- 
ables him to interpret directly the things that are important to 
both administrators and the faculty. Such a bulletin should con- 
tain interpretative material issued directly by the administra- 
tion office, be regular in its distribution, and recognize the im- 


portance of treating matters of greatest interest and importance 
to employees. 


Resource People Should Be T, ‘apped 
The use of resource 


people in a local school system has be- 
come increasin 


gly common in t} 
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beneficial in some communities to employ such a person for a 
semester and to set up a series of workshop meetings for par- 
ents, teachers, and administrators. A modification of this plan 


has involved holding a week-end workshop at a spot away from 


the home community at which the school and community 


groups can merge for the purpose of working on common edu- 
cational problems with the aid of selected resource people. 


Teacher Visitation Proves Useful 

may wish to use teacher visitation to 

accelerate a program in the new community. Visitation pro- 
d education in motion. Obviously 


vides a means of seeing g00 
the schools to be visited should represent the educational phi- 
losophy which is being sought. An effective experience of this 


type occurred when an administrator accompanied three 
groups on three separate occasions to a designated school. 
These groups comprised principals, parents, and teachers. All 
these people had expressed a desire to work on an educational 
program which would be effective for children. One of the most 
effective ways of allaying people's fear that schools are moving 
forward at too rapid a pace is to see a good school in action and 
then discuss the merits and implications of the whole program 
in relation to the local one. It’s like taking a strong tonic to be 
able to visit parents and administrators in other schools and find 
that by codperative, persistent effort they have solved problems 


similar to one’s own. 


Another type of visitation and one 
more is oa es in one’s own system. The greatest barrier to 
a 


this type is the creation of an insecure feeling in gie teachers 
who are not visited. This barrier can be partially removed by 
the development among faculty members of a gl an and 
feeling for what is good in education. When sta members be- 

are doing an excellent 


i rss who 
com i zed, the teachers W. z an 
dpe ed by their fellows. It is wise to rec- 


job are pretty well recogniz 3 s 
ognize Le coe teacher is doing something well. Most admin- 


A new superintendent 


which should be practiced 
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istrators feel that it is better to recognize superior teachers scat- 
tered in buildings throughout the system than to designate an 


“exhibit school” in which all the teachers are supposed to be 
superior. 


Tue Communiry Can BE ENcourRAGED to HELP 


Schools in a given community can seldom operate above the 


level at which its people think. This fact poses certain problems 
to the administrator that relate to the increasing functions of 
public education and the accumulating emphasis on democratic 
practices. Too frequently when an emergency issue is put to the 
community, it is poorly prepared to act because the educators 
have failed to provide a means for the people to participate in 
the processes of planning and evaluating. Probably the most 
overwhelming job facing a new superintendent is that of sys- 
tematically handling his community relations. In making an at- 
tack on the problem he should recognize that there are many 
existing avenues through which he may work. 


Properly, it should plant seeds for 
nds of those who fill it out. 
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ministrator to discover educational thoughts in the minds of 
school patrons, what the people believe is the foundation upon 
which an educational program must be constructed. Failure to 
find the facts in a community situation is a common mistake of 
beginning superintendents. If there is a principle of operation 
that applies to superintendents in new positions, it can be ap- 
propriately stated in these words: Make the educational pro- 
gram fit the community rather than the community fit the edu- 
cational program. 

Taking the pulse of the community might be accomplished in 
some such manner as this. The administrator and selected mem- 
bers of the school staff could meet with groups already organ- 
ized in the community. In an informal discussion, leaders of 
these organizations might be given an opportunity to express 
their ideas on the total school program. Reference is made here 
to such organizations as parent-teacher associations, women’s 
associations, patriotic associations, labor groups, the chamber of 

churches, and others of a similar 


commerce, service groups, 
type. The technique to be used is a process of drawing out, 


rather than pouring in. People should be encouraged to express 
their point of view before the administrator states his opinion 
too definitely. When he makes his position known, many mem- 
bers of such organizations will cease to offer comments, fearing 
that what they say will be in disagreement and create friction 
between them and the new superintendent. A free flow of con- 
versation is what the administrator should strive to achieve. 

Other groups must not be ignored, namely, the pressure groups. 

An identification of some of these follows. 

l. There is the group which has been organized, or become 
bound together, because one or more members of the school 
staff are not performing their functions according to the 
wishes of the members of the group. l 

2. There may be another group which feels that the children of 
lower economic status are getting the attention of the schools 


rather than the children of a higher economic status. 
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3. There is often a group which believes that its members have 
been the founders and the guardians of the school system 
and that now the privileges and honors so enjoyed are being 
encroached upon by other people who have moved into the 
community and have taken over these functions. 

The important approach with such groups is to seek them out 

and to discuss, across the table if possible, the nature of their 

complaint or dissatisfaction. Many of their ideas may be wholly 


dispelled at the first meeting; others may be handled by pro- 
posing study of the situation, 


Communrry EDUCATION Soup Be EXPANDED UPWARD 


The expanding concepts of adult education offer a privilege 
and a responsibility to see that the school program provides an 
opportunity for continuing education for all ages beyond the 
formal schoolroom, While this type of program should of neces- 
sity include academic work, recreational enterprises, and avo- 
cational offerings, it should also provide a means for the people 
of a given community to participate in the processes of work- 
ing, planning, and evaluating together. 

The phenomenon of group organization and development 
which has characterized most American communities provides 
another avenue of approach to good communty relations. In one 


community of a 20,000 people, it is estimated that 
no less than 10 i 
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ing donations ranging from money to paper, pencils, art sup- 
plies, clothing; selling seals, poppies, garden seed, milk, waste 
paper; taking pictures; making posters; sponsoring spelling, ora- 
torical, and essay contests; giving talks and telling stories to 
children; arranging special assembly programs; making an- 
nouncements and sending notices to parents; interviewing 
youngsters. Aside from the all-important elements of school 
time and the exercise of judgment in determining which activi- 
ties supplement or aid the school program is the problem of 
maintaining interpretative relationships which assure group co- 
Operation and understanding. A letter summarizing the ways 
and means of coöperation was written to a number of these 


groups and delivered personally in order to eliminate possible 
misunderstanding. Without exception, the individuals con- 
t the extensiveness of the requests and 


tacted were astounded a 
f the impact of these various activities 


gained an appreciation o 
upon the school program. Tt was evident that in most instances 
they had not been thinking beyond the narrow confines of their 


own group. This experience stimulated an awareness of the im- 


portance of working together. The suggestion was made that in 
the future it would be helpful if a representative of the school 
staff could be present being formulated which 


when plans were 
involved the public-sc unity was provided 


hool program. Opport 
through this contact to assure key people of the schools’ willing- 
ness to work with them and to ex 


tend possible services in rela- 

tion to certain phases of their programs if assistance seemed to 
be needed. 3 , 

Obviously, changes in leadership of these groups necessitate 

i terpretation if the relationship is to 


continuing contact and rein peau 
strator may visualize the need 


be sustained. While the admini 
for better codrdination of effort among’ these groups in their 


service to the community, he does not necessarily assume the 
role of integrator. He seeks to capitalize on realistic opportuni- 
ties for providing service to groups and he participates in the 
solution of common problems in a manner that raises the level 
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of group thinking and acting so that they, as groups, want to in- 
tegrate their efforts. Through this aspect of adult education 
community problems may be discussed and tackled with zest, 
providing adequate rapport has been established. 

The parent-teacher association has probably been the most 
outstanding organization in American schools in linking the 
home with the school. It would seem wise for the administrator 
to use the strength and possibilities of this organization as an 
avenue through which to reach people in the community, as a 
means of getting their ideas and as a possibility of unifying 
community thinking. In a community where school areas differ 
in economic status and in the type of people who live in them, 
there is a great possibility of removing artificial barriers and 
uniting the efforts of the school district 
cil. This council can u 


concerned with the BTA 
can sell ideas but as a gri 
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whom he can think out the perplexing situations that are com- 
mon to all of them. In using this council he should not overlook 
the value of a contact with children; he should see that they are 
included at the proper time in the thinking and planning. 


The Community Is Interested in the School Bulletin 

e and impractical for the school adminis- 
trator to know and deal directly with his public, he must make 
use of other devices. The interpretative bulletin has been effec- 
tive in many communities. It should include aspects of the 
school program which have natural popularity but which illus- 
trate good educational procedures for people of all ages. A few 


administrators have used the pattern of the Kiplinger Letter in 
ders attention by underscoring and 


which they attract the rea r 
using topic sentences. Others have depended on illustrative art- 


istry to carry the message in a comic-book style. The most suc- 
cessful bulletins have been found to be those which are illus- 
trative, brief, distributed at regular intervals, and written in 
language which the individual enjoys reading. The matter of 
distributing the bulletin should receive study, since there are 
numerous ways of reaching the people. Occasionally an admin- 
istrator has secured the coöperation of local city officials to per- 
mit inclusion of a printed message in the envelopes when the 
tax statements are mailed out. Whether such messages are 
mailed, sent home with school children, or distributed through 
the community in handbill fashion will be determined by the 


effectiveness of the plan. 


Since it is impossibl 


Direct and Personal Contact Is Always Best 


Obviously the amount of direct contact a new administrator 
will have with his community varies inversely with its size. 
However, he should never overlook the possibility of working 
with groups and he should give them willing assistance when- 
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ever possible. An illustration of the effectiveness of this ap 
proach is cited here. In one community fifty industrialists an 

businessmen asked the privilege of sitting down with the school 
administrators and the board of education in an evening meet- 
ing. This meeting was not to be open to the public; it was held 
for the purpose of getting a clear understanding of the relation 
between the business problems of the community and those of 
the board of education. A most cordial atmosphere prevailed; 
ideas were shared with distinct frankness; and the barriers 
which naturally exist between those who do not know each oth- 
ers problems seemed to vanish, There is something distinctly 
valuable in being able to say freely what you think and being 
able to say it to people who have important positions in your 
community. It is imperative that the school administrator at- 
tend community functions which are sponsored by school and 
other community organizations. Although he should not spend 
unnecessary energy on these social affairs, there are times when 


his good judgment should make him attend a function rather 
than send a substitute. 


Tue TEACHER Is an Important LIAISON 

In many community activities the classroom teacher is left 
out. One of the recent devices for getting contact between the 
teacher and the lay citizen is the business-industry-education 
day. To illustrate this specifically, the preplanning period in one 
i from the teachers and other 


PERSON 


ustry people played host to all the school staff 
at a banquet. A typical schedule flocs he scho 
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UNISTRUT CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF UNISTRUT METAL FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
AND DECELECO Bus AND SWITCH CELL STRUCTURES 


Telephone—Wayne 0202-0203 
Office and Factory—4118 Monroe, Box 350 
Wayne, Michigan 
April 27, 1949 


BUSINESS INDUSTRY EDUCATION—MAY 10, 1949 
SPONSORED BY WAYNE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 
WAYNE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


8:30 a.m. Meet at High School 


9:15 a.m. Leave for plant 
9:45 a.m. Welcome and history of Unistrut and general 
outline of activities 


10:15 a.m. Recess 

10:30 a.m. Outline of policy 

11:00 a.m. Types of product and services 

11:30 a.m. Tour of plant 

12:30 p.m. Lunch 
1:30 p.m. Raw m 
2:00 p.m. | Development an 
2:30 p.m. Sales 
8:00 p.m. Recess 


3:15 P.M. Accounting ; 
8:45 P.M. Personnel, labor, and types of jobs 


4:15 P.M. General discussion 

4:30 p.m. Return to High School 

7:00 p.m. Dinner 

Participating: C. W. Attwood, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

Edwin Walters, Prod. Mgr. 
John Campbell, Purch. Agent 
Ellwood Irish, Chief Engr. 
Wilbur Blair, Office Mgr. 


Later that week all the school people who had visited the same 
business or plant were assembled in a group to answer these 


questions: 


aterials and how and where obtained 
d engineering problems 


ue was this day to you? : 
r criticisms of the mechanics of the day? 


s did you find which will help us improve our 


1. Of what val 

2. What were you 

8. What implication 
schools? 
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i ive a day in 
4. How can we give business and industry as effective a day 
our schools next fall? 


TAKE TIME To EVALUATE BrerorE Movinc AHEAD 


Any superintendent will recognize the necessity cle 
evaluation of his program. In other words, he must anew oo 
himself the question, “How are things going? There = : fis 
ways of approaching this evaluation, but one thing ù eich 
kept in mind—that we evaluate in terms of the purposes v 
have been set up coöperatively for our schools, iise 

In searching for people's reactions we naturally turn to vs 
who may be in a position to react to the effectiveness o nd 
school program—in other words, the children, the parents, a a 
other citizens. The choice of the machinery for evaluation Fi 
somewhat dependent on the thoroughness with which the a A 
ministrator wants to do the job. A questionnaire which me 
to get both parent and student reaction may prove valuable, ~ 
cause it affords an Opportunity to test the difference of opini 


re 
of those who are attending school and those at home who ar 
looking on. 


The teacher should share in the ev 
ing the Opportunity of making 
doing and the improvements she 
teaching. B 


aluation program by hav- 
known the good things she is 
would like to make in her own 

s it is possible for an adminis- 
trator to ge 


aisal from a teacher and to avoid giv- 
ing her the usual feeling that wh 


ministrator 5 
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local education. The discussion during the meeting led to the 
appointment of a small committee to assist the superintendent 
in preparing a questionnaire so that the schools might have the 
benefit of the thinking of all the parents. The answers to the 
questionnaire were tabulated and used as evidence of parent 
feeling and teacher guidance. Those who signed their names 
(75 percent did so) received written invitations to attend a 
meeting to discuss the integration of community ideas into an 
effective program. At this meeting, the people chose thirty par- 
ents who they felt were the educational lay leaders of the 
schools. These thirty were to serve as a parents’ committee for 
The potential power which exists in a group 
of parents such as this is inestimable, and fortunate is the super- 
intendent who has the opportunity of working codperatively 
with a fine corps of parents. Pep 

In summary, when a superintendent accepts a position in a 
new community, he must make a major decision between two 
ways of working. He must decide whether, in his work, he will 
attempt to rely solely on his own judgment, or whether he will 
accept the community and staff at face value and work with 
them to develop, codperatively, a better school system. The lat- 
ter road is much more difficult and probably will take more 
time, but it lays a foundation in the community that will have 


some permanency. 


the superintendent. 


QUESTIONS 


t annot stand prolonged tension. 
1, is a well-known fact that people canno p e sio 
Wi k r ri imply for the development of democratic adminis- 
t a ? Does mild excitement add spirit to the development of the 
cane? project? How can the school administrator influence the 
ion: f people? , P 

gh ie p b followed for inducting new board members 

que n resource people be used to inform 


i ir itions? How ca u i 
rs aes of desirable educational practices? Are the state- 
He desirable? 
i ings of school-board members des 
3 a oild the new superintendent initiate programs for the fac- 


ulty? 


bo 
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4. Why have teachers’ meetings usually been a failure in the past? 
What are some fundamental principles for the development of good 
staff meetings? 

5. What should be the purpose of an interpretative bulletin? Should 
propaganda be used in the school bulletin? What will people accept 
and reject in such a bulletin? 

6. How can resource people be used to work with the faculty? How can 
the st 


staff use a resource person most profitably? What common mis- 
takes are made in using resource people? 


PROBLEM 


List the areas of service where community programs of education 
would be immediately acceptable to the people. List the types of service 
that might cause friction if they were initiated. Would’ administrative 
techniques and procedures be different in these two situations? 
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VII 
Operation of Groups in the 


Community Situation 


The public school today has com 
American way of life. The right t 
through the twelfth grade, is generally considered one of the 
basic and most precious of our birthrights. The concept of uni- 
versal free education for young people is so important to the 
American people that they have charged the respective legis- 


lative bodies of the forty-eight states with sovereignty over 
their public schools 


e to be a symbol of the 
o an education, at least 


Th 
reflected in the development of the nation. In 1642 the 


i lony provided civil author- 
ity for ascertaining if parents and t 
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passed a law ordering its subdivisions “having 50 householders” 
to establish and maintain schools; a penalty was assigned if they 
failed to do so. The wages of the teacher were to be provided 
“in such manner as the town might determine,” thus opening 
the way to taxation for the support of schools at each local level. 

The obligation to furnish education and to send children to 
school has rested primarily and legally upon the parent. It has 
been generally recognized that the state suffers if the children, 
boys and girls alike, are not educated. It is significant that the 
ation recognized the historic responsibility of laymen 
children. Here is seen also a 
wel- 


early legis] 
for providing education for their 
rising concern for what education can do for the general 
fare and security of the people. 

People Are Close to the School When There Is Local Autonomy 
It is of vital importance that the principles of home rule or 
hool matters prevailed when the constitu- 


ates were framed and adopted. Although 
education was accepted as a legal function of the state, the con- 
trol of schools, with few exceptions, has been delegated by the 
legislatures to laymen elected by the people to membership on 
local boards of education and responsible directly to the people 
within the limits of the state statutes. It is this arrangement for 
placing responsibility for schools upon laymen in localities 
which has made the public-school system the genius of Ameri- 
can democracy. Although teaching and the management of lo- 
cal schools have been transferred to professional people, the 
laymen at local levels—parents and taxpayers—determine the 
nature and destiny of education. It follows, then, that good 
schools come only through the efforts of local citizens. 


e Schools Must Keep Abreast of Cultural Changes 

s are to the people, the more necessary 
keep abreast of cultural changes. One 
hool to be alert to adjust itself to 


local autonomy in scl 
tions of the several st 


Th 


The closer the school 
it is for the schools to 
would expect the American sc! 
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the needs of those whom it serves, and to reflect quickly 
changes occurring everywhere around it. But too ea ae a 
this is not the case. Witness that even though the automo ile 
came into being with the twentieth century, the is - 
only now getting around to establishing driver-training — 
to meet the needs created by fast and convenient, but hazar l- 
ous and costly, transportation. It has been shown that fifty years 
is the normal time for a school innovation to become generally 
diffused among the schools throughout a state. If the welfare a 
individuals and our national health depend upon the ability o 
people to keep abreast of new social, economic, civic, scientific, 
cultural, and spiritual developments it is exceedingly dangerous 
for this diffusion lag to continue in our schools. Capacity to 
make changes is basic to school improvement, and how to put 


that capacity to work for better schools is one of the major chal- 
lenges to educators and laymen alike. 


The Adaptability of Schools Is Related to Lay Understanding 

of What Schools Can Do 

In their studie 
found that lag in 
with co 
in com 


s ools tended to be high. Parent participation 
in school activities was usually found to be lower in a commu- 
ons than in one with them. 


dicate that, even though a community is 
wealthy enough to Support its schools at a high expenditure 
arge enough to include people represen- 


omic and cultural groups, a prerequisite 
to capacity for improving its schools is an under: 


ool. 
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to support them. With able and courageous leadership adapta- 
bility is increased and the diffusion lag for new practices is 


reduced. 


EARLY Pusiic RELATIONS PROGRAMS WERE INADEQUATE 


any educators have been inclined to the philos- 
people up on the schools so they will not 
he tendency too frequently has been for 
parents and laymen to take a laissez- 
t it aims to do and is doing. An at- 
ell” the schools to the public by pag- 
s talks through the press and other 
agencies, Under such a program of “public relations” every 
school is branded as the “best” school on the basis of fragments 
of its total program. This kind of “public relations” presumes an 
incapacity of the layman to understand what good schools can 
and should do by using their total potentiality. It leaves little 
room for thoughts of change, even for improvement. Any policy 
of community relations based upon this premise alone violates 
the principles of citizen responsibility and home rule for schools 
set forth in preceding paragraphs. It seriously underrates the 
layman’s ability to understand the power of schools as institu- 


tions for improving the general welfare. 


A New Emphasis in School-Community Relations Is Appearing 

In every community and state, laymen are coming into new 
consciousness of the potentialities of the schools for improving 
the social structure. They are beginning to see that the commu- 
nity relations programs of the schools in the past nae been un- 
availing and misdirected. They see that the job of school leader- 
ship is not one of selling the schools to the people but essen- 
tially one of buying the kind of school which the laymen them- 
selves decide they want for their children. Laymen are saying, 
“We already own the schools. The children are ours. Help us to 
learn what good schools can do for our children and for society, 


In the past m 
ophy of “keeping the 
be down on them.” T 
the school to encourage 
faire attitude toward wha 
tempt has been made to “s 
eantry and fanfare or by sale 
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and what they will cost in terms of our collective ability to an 
port them. We shall then decide upon the changes we want “a 
are willing to pay for. We shall thereafter hold the school he: ae 
and the administration responsible for securing that kind o 

education for our community.” This interpretation by laymen 
of the place of the school is essentially democratic. It is basi- 


cally the soul of local autonomy, or home rule, in school admin- 
istration, 


Laymen are becoming convinced that they own an institu- 


tion, their school, which has power to improve life and living. 
Yet they are not sure that it is functioning to capacity or turning 
out the best product of which it is capable. They seem ready 
and eager to increase the capacity for production and to im- 


prove the product. They are registering a demand for enlighten- 
ment as to how the job can be done. 

Since schools have ar 
the legal structure of tl 
ing schools on laymen, 


isen from the felt needs of laymen, since 
ne state places responsibility for provid- 
and since school improvement depends 
upon the response of laymen to felt needs, one of the first and 
major activities of the school administration should be to in- 
crease lay understanding about what the entire program of 
good schools can and should do. What the schools do depends 
in the first place upon what the laymen in the local community 
understand that schools can do, and in the second place upon 


the participation of laymen in arriving at a decision on what 
their schools should do. 


A Communiry PRocEEDS Toward SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


community relation- 
d to improve education?” The problem lies 
administration, Therefore the 


egin in answering this question is with the 


ship. 


allenge and the Opportunity put to the author 
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in 1946 when the people of the city of Midland, Michigan, 
asked the question. 

A twofold approach was adopted. First it was assumed that 
the people were vitally interested in knowing more about what 
good schools can do. This called for a wealth of study materials. 
A library of books, pamphlets, magazines, and other materials 
in the field of education was set up in the conference room of 
the administration quarters under the direction of one of the 
school librarians. These resources were made available to the 
public and to staff members alike. 

The second phase of the approach was based upon the as- 
sumption that to know what can be done usually inspires a 
desire for doing. This assumption calls for wide participation 
by the people in studying education and building an educa- 
tional program which they determine is good for their young 
people and which they wish to provide. f 

To illustrate how the laymen and professional educators of 
one community endeavored to fulfill their civic duties in keep- 
ing the schools responsive to needs, three projects will be de- 
scribed. Results indicate that laymen believe in the power and 
importance of public education, that they can understand 
school problems and purposes, that they are willing to sacrifice 
much in time, energy, and means to get good schools, and that 
they want more for their schools than educators dare to ask. 


ature of the Midland Community 

Midland is a rapi dly growing city with a population of about 

16,000. The school district is a little larger in area than the 

city. For Grades 9 through 12 the school district provides school 

facilities for an additional population of about 10,000 in the 
] manufacturing plant pro- 


catia 5 ge chemica 
surrounding area. A Jarg z 
vides as for over 7000 people and is the source of 


over 70 percent of the taxable wealth in the school district. 
Since R than one-half of the employees live in the school 
district there is a tremendous surge of home building and im- 


The N 
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i rom 

migration. The community $ oe eI ys bet sie 

r city. It is relatively “self-con ain ae 

ba e anl points of view and it is a apesan aa 

nificantly by metropolitan conditions. The sc men a aie 

not keep pace with the impetus for ee gro sani 

the war years. The birth rate is unusually high, — ae a 
26 to 88 births per thousand population for several y 


i inuing sta- 
nature of the community's industry promises a continuing 
ble peacetime development. 


SHED 
A ScHooL STUDY AND PLANNING CONFERENCE Was ESTABLI 


As the first step in putting the schools in gear with ~ = 
munity’s needs an organization was devised to Wee ‘died 
opinion about schools. The organization was called pe Tees 
School Study and Planning Conference. The council of i Te 
Teacher Associations for the nine schools of the city Joine 5 
Board of Education in authorizing the calling of the conferen e 
With the help of the Chamber of Commerce, all groups a a 
organizations in the community were catalogued and the ne ee 
and addresses of the current officers were secured. Writ $ 
invitations were issued to the chief officers of all cong 
on record to attend or be represented at the conference. Ther 


: 8 
were originally 108 names on the list; this had increased to 13 
on the list for 1950. ‘ 


Since adjustment to new 
provement and progress, th 
(1) to draw upon the resou 
improvements, (2) to atte wad 
unpredictable and usually unfavorable groups into a unite 
Program after stud 
favorable 


= 
needs is the essence of school in 


e unconvinced over to an attitude of accept- 
ance (6), Through th 

ily in the confere 
uals who were i 
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and other members of the school personnel were invited 
through the official school bulletin. 

The plans for the conference were arranged by a representa- 
tive committee appointed by the Parent-Teacher Association 
Council but not necessarily from its membership. Since the 
Board of Education had a vital and official part in the final 
proceedings, the president or his appointee was made an ex- 
officio member of the committee, as was also the superintendent 
of schools. However, neither the board representative nor the 
superintendent held voting membership on the committee. 

The first of these School Study and Planning Conferences 


was held in October, 1946. Others followed each year and the 
ociated with American Education 


event has now become ass 
about the same each year. 


Week. The pattern has been 
The conferences started at 7:30 p.m. with the Parent-Teacher 


Association Council president serving as chairman. His func- 
all the meeting to order and to welcome the 


ropriate comments make them feel at 
mocratic and representative char- 
cited unanimous participation in 


the proposals and discussions of the evening. He encouraged all 
group representatives to report on the conference to their 
respective organizations. Not more than five minutes was used 
for this purpose. The chairman then introduced the president 


of the Board of Education. 
The president discusse 


tions were to Ci 
people and with app 
home. He emphasized the der 
acter of the meeting and soli 


d the practices and policies of the 


board which encourage action “toward even better schools.” 
(The quoted phrase was used as the title of his ten-minute 
talk.) He made it clear that the board’s aim was to provide 
the best possible school program for the children and that in so 
doing the board was trying to fulfill its responsibility under the 

ment of the people in educa- 


be the instru 
es O nted out that the School Study and Plan- 


tional matters. He poi i 
ning a nference a designed as a means of conveying the 
wishes of the people to the Board of Education and of publicly 
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registering their recommendations for better mpi a 
vited open and free expression so that board mem px A mem 
kept acquainted with the needs that laymen be p afar 
schools should meet. Ten minutes was sufficient for this pa 

he program. 
yrn w two conferences the superintendent of schools 
was asked to outline the procedure for the evening. In wa 
conferences this function was performed by the chairman z 
the evening. The arrangements committee believes, y : 
that it is important for the superintendent of schools to _ Ti 
briefly to the group his feeling that the conference isa va = z 
means for obtaining lay expression, for cataloguing ake 
needs of the people for school improvement, and for "iat mg 
a basis upon which to build a pattern of action in meeting 7 
needs. Those at the meeting, having been advised in their on 
tation to be prepared, were then asked to express in a few wor S 
their feeling about school needs. In a brief sentence a eee 
drawn from the group wrote each suggestion on a blackboard. 


No discussion was permitted at this time, just a statement about 
school needs, 


" s intended to keep all sopgestione sae 
reasonable time limits. The c also make the recording job simpler. 


SUGGESTION CARD 


Third School Study and Planning Conference 
Midland Public Schools 


January 24, 1950, 7:30 r.m. 


- On the reverse side of this card 


Please write a statement of the school need which you feel should be met 

to improve the Midland schools, 
. Bring this card to the conference, 
» Sign your name only if you wish, 
+ You will have o 


ity at the conf, 
to file this ca € 


Tuesday, » Junior High School 


eo Lo 
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When all the suggestions had been presented, related items 
were grouped into study areas. The conference was then sub- 
divided into small discussion groups according to interests. Six 
to ten discussion groups were used for 100 to 150 people. 

Five minutes of assembly singing pepped up the meeting 
while the suggestions were being organized into related areas 
for discussion groups. The conference chairman then called 
the meeting to order, announced the study areas, and read the 
suggested needs assigned to each area. A study-area chairman 
was named by the conference chairman to preside at the en- 
suing discussion period. Each group also was instructed to 
select a recorder whose duties were to keep a record of the 
proceedings, to make a short oral report at the assembly after 
the discussion period, and to make a written report to the com- 
mittee by a specified time after the conference. Their reports 
were mimeographed and mailed to all organizations on the 
mailing list, to everyone who registered for the conference, to 
all members of the board of education, to the superintendent 
of schools, and to the press. Thus a cumulative record of ex- 
pressed needs of the schools has been devised. The file also 
serves as a fine reference record in appraising progress as the 


needs are satisfied. 

The study groups were as 
sembly room for the discussion 
attempted to hold the discussio 


assigned to classrooms near the as- 
period. Each group chairman 
ns to the following objectives: 


Defining each problem. 


Seeking possible solutions. l 
ael what is apparently the best solution. 
o 


ng how best to proceed toward the solution. 


Suggestir tion. 
Listing added equipment, personnel, or reorganization 
a 


needed to solve the problem. 
as called at about 9:30 r.m. The reports 
e short and zestful. Upon adjourn- 


ol OF be 


The final assembly w 
of the discussion groups wer 
ment refreshments were served. 
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The School Study and Planning Conference Recommended 
Procedures 


Had the School Study and Planning Conference stopped 
after it adjourned, its value would have been subject to serious 
question. The purposes of the conference were (1) to provide 
a mixing chamber for public opinion about schools, (2) Ri 
identify felt needs, (3) to define the needs, and (4) to give 
impetus for concerted community action to provide “even bet- 
ter schools.” Information about the schools was brought back 
to each community organization by its representative and by 
the mimeographed reports of the discussion group recorders. 
The press brought much of this information to the homes 
through its news and editorial pages. So well was this done that 
the Midland Daily News was given a high award in a nation- 
wide rating of newspapers on community services and the 
editor was named by the local Junior Association of Commerce 
as the “young man of the year.” The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions devoted time at their meetings to reports of the conference 
and other organizations gave special attention to them. Teach- 
ers were inspired by the interest of so many laymen and by the 


fact that the school personnel and townspeople could join hands 
in common enterprise. 


The key to any 
board of educatio 
autonomy in scho 
official body 
Sincere mem 
means to 
also feel a 
good sch 
they ha 


move toward better schools is held by the 
n. Under the Michigan laws granting local 
ol matters, each board member as well as the 
is looked upon as a representative of the people. 
bers—and very few are not sincere—yearn for a 
§auge public desire for school improvement. They 
nd stewardship for producing 
dy and Planning Conference 
unding public opinion. They 


Ormation on school needs, and 
checking progress, 
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It is clear that this device opens many channels of com- 


munication.” People talked freely about school affairs. News- 


Chairman, Myron Johnson 


L, 


. Improvement of Eng 


. Ungraded classes for exceptiona 


2 The following indicates the range of a discussion group report: 


Study Group on 
I. CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Recorder, Louis Govatos 


Learning for family living 

A carefully worked-out sequence of instruction should point to “family 
education” in the various levels with a possible course in the last year or 
two of high school preparing for family life. One aim should be to prevent 
juvenile delinquency and general behavior problems, not essentially a sex 
hygiene program. Although considerable work is now being done it should 
be reviewed, reorganized, perhaps expanded, and surely made available to 
more students at secondary levels. There is need for a course in adult 
education for parents in need of better family relationships. 
lish and other tool studies 

Upon entering college, students too frequently find themselves not well- 
enough prepared in English. Suggestions were offered that “more diagram- 
ing of sentences would help” and that the “size of English classes should 
be held to a smaller number of students.” It was pointed out that smaller 
classes tended to increase the number of classrooms and teachers required 
and also the per capita cost for instruction. A representative of the Dow 
Chemical Company stated that the plant had arranged for classes in reme- 
dial reading for its employees who needed it. It was also suggested that 
similar deficiencies were apparent in arithmetic usage. There should be 
“stiffer and more definite requirements in outside reading, book reviews, 
and memory material.” Spelling needs improvement. 

al children 

discussed item of the ee ona It es in the 
S “curriculum” and also on “special services.” 
study groupe aned that classes for atypical children in Midland were long 
overdue, that slow learners and problem learners retarded the progress of 
the others in the class. There should also be provision for “the gifted child. 
There is sometimes & “stigma attached to separation of atypical students 
from regular students.” It was suggested that smaller classes free the teacher 
for more attention to problem learners. Lack of room-space has made special 
classes impractical and it appears the growing enrollments will fill all new 
rooms within two years. The suggestion was made that the administration 
building for Wheelock Park (U.S. Housing Project) would be suitable for 
special classes when the housing project is abandoned by the Government. 
Tt was announced that the schools have entered a request to the Federal 
government for possession of the building for this purpose. It is convenient 
to Eastlawn School, being 0? the school site. A survey of need for special 
classes should be made to bring the findings of the Unmet Needs Com- 


mittee in 1947—48 up to date. 


(This was the most 
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Other captions in this report were: 

4. Transition from elementary to high school. 
5. Codrdination of school offerings at various grade levels. 
6. Education about religion. 
7. Curriculum uniformity between coun 
8. Library-school relationships. 
9. Habits of study, 

10. Electives. 

11. Extent of school offering. 

12. Grade-level groupings. 

13. Marking system. 

14. Textbooks. 

15. The teacher and the curriculum. 


ty and city schools. 


paper coverage was thorough. The channels of spoken and 
written language were opened to convey information about 
school needs in two directions—from the schools to the com- 
munity and from the community to the schools. During the 
discussion it was surprising how many comments were made 
about student performance and behavior, thus bringing into 
focus the observations made by laymen. Also it was gratifying 
to learn how many people observed student labors with better 
understanding following the conference. Certainly the con- 
ference opened to laymen the channels of participation by 
which to influence the community institution—the school— 
which should and can be closest to them. The time lag for 
introduction of innovations was materially reduced because 
the legal agency for making the desired changes, the Board of 
ucation, was kept in line with community desires. 

2 si impact of the conference was most fully felt in sub- 
mee meetings authorized by the Board of Education, These 

gs were to implement programs of community action for 


“even better schools.” Here in C 
» Here in bri r ipti these 
follow-up Sessioni. ef are descriptions of 


A Code of Working Relationships Was Developed 


Int 
ne Tea Study and Planning Conference of 1946 there 
y suggested school needs. They seemed to clustet 


around such j 
uch ideas ag the Purposes of education, teacher supply 
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and qualifications, personnel policies, teacher load, salaries, 
working relationships, school organization, and the like. The 
Board of Education, feeling the need for action on these mat- 
ters, authorized the appointment of implementation committees 
under the general guidance of an overall committee to develop 
a code of working relationships. The initial committee served 
as a steering committee. It consisted of a few lay leaders in the 
School Study and Planning Conference, a representative of 
the Board of Education, a member of the Teachers’ Club, and 
t of schools. In appointing the nucleus of 
members of this school code committee the Board of Education 
empowered them to name their own officers, to add committee 
members as they saw fit, and to form subcommittees as the 
need occurred. Subcommittees were set up to work on (1) 
objectives for the Midland schools, (2) organization and work- 
ing relationships, (3) a statement of policies for employment 
and compensation of teachers and of nonteaching personnel, 
and (4) a review of the findings and the drafting of final recom- 
mendations for a code of working relationships for officials and 


employees of the school system. 


the superintenden 


A Statement of School Objectives Was an Outcome 
s of the subcommittee on objectives was a group 
of teachers already at work on curriculum appraisal under 
appointment of the superintendent. This group included repre- 
sentatives from all the buildings and from the respective grade 
levels from kindergarten through high school. The Board of 
Education authorized this group to draw upon laymen and 
students for additional members, to reorganize itself, and to 
submit a statement of objectives for learning at all levels of the 
Midland school system. This was done in terms of desirable 
outcomes in student behavior which a good program should be 
expected to produce. The subcommittee used as a starting point 
olved by the Educational 


jectiv 4 education ev 
he four objectives for t tio 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association. 


The nucleu 
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namely, human relationships, self-realization, civic responsibil- 
ity, and economic efficiency. The report of this group was the 
opening chapter of the finished publication. 


A Statement on School Organization and Operation Was Written 


The second chapter was the work of the subcommittee on 
organization and operation. This subcommittee had a nucleus 
of three employees, two board members, and two laymen, all 
appointed by the steering committee. This group elected one 
of the board members as its chairman. The work of this sub- 
committee entailed careful study of the laws relating to school 
districts, school government, and school personnel, including 
the powers and duties of the Board of Education and its officers, 
the superintendent, principals, supervisors, teachers, and other 
employees. It was necessary to comb the minutes of the Board 
of Education for established policies of the board. Current 
practices with respect to working relationships, rules, and regu- 
lations in other schools were likewise surveyed. The result was 
a carefully worded code setting forth the legal status of the 
school district; defining the powers, duties, and relationships 
of the school personnel; and stating the established policies and 


procedures of the Board of Education in matters involving 
school operation. 


Committees Produced Statements of Policy for Employment 
and Compensation of Employees 
The following procedures were suggested by the steering 
committee for the subcommittees on personnel policy. They 
were endorsed by the executive committee of the Midland 
Teachers’ Club. The board then authorized their use as a plan 
of action for producing and recommending a statement of pol- 
icy for employing and paying school personnel. 
Step 1. It was agreed to defer consideration of exact amounts of 
base salaries and supplemental stipends until the reports of 
the committees for Steps 2 and 3 (below) were received. 
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Step 2. A subcommittee was appointed to draft a statement of 
employment policies for teachers. This committee was known 
as the “Step 2 Committee” or the “Employment Policies Com- 
mittee.” Its membership was as follows: 

Three members appointed by the Teachers’ Club. 

Three members from the Board of Education. 

Laymen selected by the above six members as needed for 
the work to be done. 

Step 3. The Salary Committee of the Midland Teachers’ Club 
was commissioned to prepare and submit data on local costs 
of living, trends in compensation for teachers, and other 
indexes for arriving at a fair salary for Midland teachers. This 
committee was free to act in its capacity as a group of teach- 

amittees and consultants with pertinent 


ers to supply other con 
data. It was primarily a resource and fact-finding committee. 
Step 4. A committee was authorized to review the findings of 


the two foregoing committees and to draft a statement of 
policy for employment in keeping with the financial ability 
of the district. Membership consisted of two delegates from 
each of these two committees and from the Board of Educa- 
tion. Three additional members were selected from the com- 
munity at large by the six committee delegates. 


Step 5. The report Of the Step 4 committee was submitted to 
r employees for their reaction before it 


the teachers and othe 

was given final consideration by the Board of Education. 
Step 6. The Board of Education asked that final reports be sub- 
mitted for its consideration by a specified date. 


e Established for Committe 
cies were agreed upon by the 
Board of Education: 


Policies Wer e Work 


The following gene 
respective committees 


ral poli 
and the 


ciation was invited to appoint 


n Education Asso 
ber of all committees without 


1. The Michiga 
officio mem 


a consultant as ex" 
power of vote. 
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2. The presidents of the Midland Board of Education and the 
Midland Teachers’ Club served as ex-officio members of all 
committees without power of vote. 

3. The superintendent of schools served as consultant and ex- 
officio member of all committees without power of vote. 

4. Members-at-large of all committees were chosen on the basis 
of their qualifications to serve and not on the basis of repre- 
sentation of selected community groups or organizations. It 
was felt that group expressions had been registered in the 
School Study and Planning Conference. 

5. For purposes of evaluation the Board of Education reserved 
the right to refer the findings of the various committees to 
the State Department of Public Instruction, the University 
of Michigan, the National Education Association, or other 
recognized authorities in the field. 

6. The status of all committees was defined as advisory and 
they existed by authority of appointment under the legal 
powers of the Board of Education. The progress reports and 
final reports on findings of all committees were held confi- 
dential and not considered official or subject to release until 
filed and acknowledged by the Board of Education. 


„After about six months of study, 
discussions, there was produced a composite report which was 
adopted by the Board of Education as the official code of work- 
ing relationships for officials and 


trict. All committees were then discharged by the Board oi 
Education with expressions of c 


consultations, hearings, and 


“Copies may be obtained by 


Superintendent; Midland, Miakan ig to Midland Public Schools, Office of 
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time he is offered a job and before he accepts it. All provisions 
of the code are part of the conditions of employment. The 
teaching contracts include a statement to this effect. 


A COMMUNITY SELF-SuRVEY Was UNDERTAKEN 


A second project grew out of the momentum and procedures 
utilized in the study of school policies. Overcrowding of school 
facilities was fast becoming a serious problem. The materials of 
the 1946 and 1947 School Study and Planning Conferences 
provided a background for the Board of Education’s decision 
to undertake a community self-survey of school needs in the 

n for educational growth would 


hope that a long-range patter 
be evolved. A steering committee was appointed, the board 
president and the superintendent of schools serving as ex-officio 


consultants without vote. This committee recommended the 
following plan for the survey and the Board of Education gave 
it unanimous approval. 
The plan called for the appointment of four study committees 
and a general committee to review the work of the four study 
committees and draft a composite report to the Board of Edu- 
cation. Collectively the entire personnel of the five groups 
comprised the “Committee on Unmet Needs.” The board mem- 
ber who served as chairman of the steering committee was 
elected by the members to be general chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Unmet Needs. He, the president of the Board of 
Education, and the superintendent of schools became ex-officio 
members and consultants of all committees but had no power 


z 
© Initial membership on each of the five committees was made 
up of one member of the seven-member Board of Education 
which, with the steering committee, selected a nucleus of lay- 
men members. The board members presided until the group 
elected its own officers. Each committee was free to expand 

d. The four study committees were 


its membership as it wishe ad e 
called upon to present their findings in writing to the reviewing 
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committee for analysis, refinement, recommendations for a 
course of action, and the establishment of priorities to accom- 
plish the recommendations. The reviewing committee in tum 
was charged with the responsibility for putting the final reports 


of these four committees in form for presentation to the Board 
of Education. 


Board Members Had a Place on the Study Committees 


It is recognized that there is a considerable body of written 
opinion opposing membership of school board members on 
working committees, It has been argued that such membership 
would be the source of undue influence and would tend to 
stifle freedom of expression and activity. The experience ac- 
cumulated in these projects proves the opposite to be true. The 
board members, feeling both a sense of responsibility for results 
and pride in a new-found opportunity for service, gave valuable 
help in seeing to it that the committees were alert to their 
assignments. They were very valuable as liaison individuals 
between the board and the committees. Waste motion, COn- 
fusion of direction, and mixed interests were held to a minimum 
by having board members on these committees. It was, of 
course, understood that they were present and were acting aS 
individuals, A provision in the code of working relationships 
States, “A board member as an individual has no official au- 
thority outside of board meetings except those explicitly dele- 
gated to him by an official action of the board. It is illegal and 
highly improper for him to make promises or determine new 
policies outside of Board of Education meetings.” 


Each Study 


Committee Was Assigned an Area for Study 
The areas coy 


ered by the four study committees included: 

l. The Nature o 
tory, industrial Jif 
tional interests, c 


f the Midland School Community—its his- 
e, cultural status, educational level, recrea- 
ensus data, birth rates and population trends, 
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home construction, school construction, school enrollments, and 
financial status. 

2. The Physical Plant and School Sites—condition of build- 
ings and fixed equipment, repair and maintenance needs, life 
expectancy of buildings, feasibility of additions, and adequacy 
and location of sites. 

3. Educational Offering and Organization—the operating 
philosophy and objectives of the school system; principles of 
learning; scope, sequence, and content of the curriculum; or- 
ganization of the schools with respect to the educational offer- 
ing; relation of the educational offering to the needs of the 
learners and to life in the community. 

4. Special and Extended Services—criteria for an extended 
service program; education of children with exceptional needs; 
services to staff personnel; services to student personnel such 
as health services, lunches, recreation, and sports; handling of 
supplies; facilities for maintenance; transportation; and admin- 


istration quarters. 
Advantages of the Community Self-Survey Were Recognized 


ocedures described briefly above have done much to 
pation on the part of laymen and school 


personnel working together to discover school needs, to invent 
means of satisfying these needs, to open the channels for in- 
creasing community understanding about what schools can do, 
and to make it possible to get the kind of schools which will 


meet the educational needs. l 
By drawing upon lay and professional talent for making 


surveys during the past several months, an unusually fine enu- 
meration of educational and plant needs is now at hand. The 
data not only were collected and appraised by the original 
findings or study committees, but were reviewed and reévalu- 
ated by a fifth committee, half of whose members were not 

nal study. Board members have been 


connected with the origi 
in close contact with the research, discussions, findings, and 


The pr 
encourage wide partici 
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recommendations of the several groups as they applied them- 
selves voluntarily to their assigned tasks. ube 
With the Board of Education sitting in final review o 
work of the several committees and of the many lay peop. a 
assisting in the studies, a third refinement of the findings hen 
possible. Extraneous and unnecessary needs were uon er 
and only those of first priority were recommended by the boa 
to the public for final action. eo 
It is very significant that the many people participa Pr ~ 
the studies on unmet needs seemed to agree on certain i “4 
First, they gave greater concern, emphasis, and p 
improving school services. Second, they recognized that se Pis 
housing and equipment should be provided as soon as possi i 
for immediate needs. Third, they foresaw that money ps i 
be spent now to provide flexibility for future needs if and wh 
provision for them assumes first priority in the community. 


Consultative Services Were Secured 


In many school surveys nonresident professional survey “a 
perts have been called in to do the job for a fee. In the Midlanc 
self-survey no One was thus employed. It was felt that profes 


sional surveys often reflect a bias toward the particular shaol 
of thought of the survey expert employed. It was observed tha 
the survey done by an exp 


ert and his staff usually was made 4 

t a preconceived pattern of educational thought. It followe 
that for such a Survey to be valuable a selling job remained 
e done in getting the community to accept the surveyors 
Philosophy, There was a feeling that very often the survey find- 
mgs came to concentrate on and point toward a community 
whipping boy.” The feeling was also expressed that the profes- 


sional Survey, as such, rarely failed to increase lay understan® 
ing about what schools can do, 


ures followed in th 


hot minimize the a 


e proced: 
however, did 
the field of educational planning 


ne Midland self-survey pan 
dvantages of the specialist 1 


-in 
- It is felt that the manner } 
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which consultative services were used in the Midland self- 
survey did much to bring wisdom and assurance into the recom- 
mendations in the final report. The people themselves made the 
survey, their minds open to a search for the best possible educa- 
tion for their children. By participating in deciding the kind of 
education their children should have, the function of adminis- 
tration was changed from “selling” to “buying” education. 

As the study program proceeded and as needs were felt, the 
several committees frequently called in to advise them people 
especially trained and with proved experience in the area under 
study. Civic and service clubs and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions shared the expenses of such services with the Board of 
Education. Usually the specialist spent a morning analyzing the 
local committee members, visiting the schools, 
-spot observations. The problem was further 
discussed and analyzed at a luncheon conference with the com- 
mittee, school board, and staff representatives. Further observa- 
tions were made in the afternoon, and at the end of the school 
day (about 4:00 p.m.) the consultant met in a sort of workshop 
session with interested people, including laymen and teachers. 
In the evening he would, upon occasion, address a public meet- 
ing on the area of school need under study. The services of 
specialists with differing points of view were secured and the 
committees were free to weigh the variances of opinion and 
make their own conclusions and recommendations. 

Among the nonresident consultative services drawn apan 
during the study were those of Dr. E. T. McSwain of North- 


western University, sponsored by the P.T.A. and Teachers’ 
Club; President John A. Hannah and staff members of Michigan 
State College, provided by the local chapter of the American 
Association of University Women; staff members of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; pr. Eugene B. Elliott, Dr. Lee M. Thurs- 
ton, G. Robert Koopman, Wilfred F. Clapp, and other staff 

i Department of Public Instruction; 


members of the Michigan i l 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos of the University of Chicago, sponsored 


problem with 
and making on-the 
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by the Kiwanis Club; the Michigan Education Association; 
Dr. Paul R. Mort and Dr. Willard Elsbree of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 


cil of New York, a school research group with which the local 
school system is affiliated. 


Resident Consultants Were Utilized 


The city of Midland is itself rich in talent which was drawn 
upon as occasion demanded. Among its residents are an unusual 
number of former teachers and school people from many com- 
munities throughout the nation whose contributions to the 


study have been very valuable. The nature of local industry 
has attracted man 


to the city and t 
The instructiona 


and city officials also made 
orts of the commission were 


were valuable for the study. 
ents submitted written sug- 
curricular offerings, building 
ion preferred, extended serv- 


education, noon lunches, and 
playground areas, From time to ti 


: were known to have something 
to offer. Not only did these students make valuable suggestions; 


ei, committee meetings was very in- 
spiring to the adults. B s 


The Survey F indings Were Widely Reported 


report of the Unmet Needs Committee was presented 


The 
rmally to the Board of Education at a public meeting 0 
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September 22, 1948, thus concluding the assignment. After 
ample opportunity to discuss the provisions of the report, the 
board officially accepted it as a pattern for future action on 
school improvement. The committees were thereupon officially 
dissolved, their functions having been fulfilled. The report was 
mimeographed and bound and distributed by the authority of 


the Board of Education under the title, Growing Schools for a 
Growing Midland 


Momentum for Community Action Was a Result of the Survey 


A new group of laymen came forward almost immediately 
after the filing of the survey report, with a proposal to submit 
to the people the “first step” recommendations of the com- 
mittee, These called for school buildings, new sites, a bond 
issue of $1,500,000, and an increased tax rate. Over two hun- 
dred people organized themselves into small working groups 
and engaged in this implementation effort. These groups first 
studied the report of the Unmet Needs Committee and satisfied 
themselves about its merits. They then informed the people 
through the press, in community discussion groups, and by 
brochures, All costs were borne by lay groups. The descriptive 
brochures were distributed personally from door to door in 
previously addressed envelopes. The proposals were ome a 
to the people just four weeks after the work of the Unmer Nee s 
Committee was finished. The vote was favorable by a ratio of 
over 5 to 1. It was the feeling of local people that the wide- 
Spread participation by laymen in formulating the program of 
action accounted for the favorable vote in such a short time. 


SOME GENERALIZATIONS Can Be MADE ABOUT THE 
ERAL ADMINISTRATOR 


Rore or THE GEN 
nges in the schools that will meet the 
fo) 


ciety requires action as dynamic as 
re alert to meet the changing de- 


To bring about cha 
changes taking place in so 
life itself. Schools which a 

rice $1.00) by writing to Midland Public 


*Copies may be obtained (pi ay 
Schools? Office re Superintendent, Midland, Michigan. 
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ds of a changing social order must be dynamic oa 
Aaiustraeni to needs is a dynamic process in itself. This y 
aA nature of the role of education calls first mr a Toe 
school administrator who recognizes the impor ym aa: 
power of education being clearly and wo aE aa 
in the community. The approach to increasing lay a blic 
ing about schools must be predicated, not on selling the P <n 
a bill of goods which the public already owns, but i poe 
bling the people to see the power of education and p ag 
in improving the lives of individuals and, through them, we 
social order. Second, the school administrator must have a 
capacity to develop and to use successfully the yaa ie 
devices, and techniques particularly suited to the syms of 
character of his community. Third, the dynamic oe 
adaptability in schools calls for a continuity of leadership wh ie 
does not rest on its oars. Leadership must continuously pa 
the way to better schools (1) by raising the level of re erect 
understanding of the power that education can exert for bet 5 
life and better living, (2) by generating potentialities for Gor 
munity action in making adjustments to needs, (3) by agin 
the energies of the community into constructive actions, an 
(4) by keeping the channels for action properly open. P 

fa community is to have appropriate education, i on 
ties must be given for popular participation in discovering a. 
defining school needs, in designing ways to meet the neec “4 
and in putting innovations into operation. Should the channe 
of participation be cut or blocked, the dynamic forces in 4 


community may spill over into irrational channels, with dit 
results, 
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entment with attainment, and this is 
The challenge to the administrator is 
ding of what good schools can and 
thereof is generated the will to 
f the schools in meeting 


of such a policy is cont 
the beginning of decline. 
to increase lay understan: 
should do, for in the knowing 
obtain good schools. The success 0 
educational needs depends upon his skill (1) in identifying the 
elements of the community which mold public opinion, (2) in 
using the proper tools for opening the community channels 
through which public understanding about schools is increased, 
and (3) in channeling the participation of laymen in fulfilling 
their desires for even better schools. Thus will the schools en- 
trusted to the administrator's leadership become adaptable 


schools. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the arguments for having a lay advisory group entirely 
independent of the board of education? What point of view can be 
advanced for having lay advisory groups work jointly with the board 
of education? What are the strengths and weaknesses in both sys- 


tems? ; 
2, What s of people are usually left out of educational program 
building? How de hase people be induced to participate in Co- 
operative action committees? Why do they often show a lack of in- 


terest in participation? es: heirs 
8. Should hy participation start with individual units in the shool 
system? What are arguments for this approach to lay ao 
What are the danger points in relying upon this system alone’ r 
at i administrator in working with lay groups! 


4. i f the 

oo ag oy in the capacity of a consultant? se lay 
to work alone without resource people: | 

5 Flow ¥ Pe 7 ag er show unmet needs? How much reliance 

- How will a follow P studies? How can follow-up studies be 


can be placed on follow-u 
misleading? 
PROBLEM 
si in y mmunity that would codperate 
Make a list of institution” ee Would these institutions 


ational programs. l 
o ae omong, How would you enlist the 


in the development 
these organizations? 


include most of the leaders in 
services of leaders not found 10 
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A Campbell, Roland F. “Educ: 


$ Corey, Stephen M. “A High School Staf A 
. Coyle, Grace L. Group 


. Dewey, John. The Public 
. Everett, Samuel (ed.), A Challen 


. Giles, H. H. Teacher-Pupil Planning. N 


. Warner, W. L., Havigh 
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VIII 


Democratic In-Service 


Education in Operation 


Wuat Is THE ROLE OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION? 


In-service education has come to be recognized by the mod- 


ern school administrator as an integral part of educational 


planning. The bright spots in curriculum improvement over the 
country are, in most instances, to be found in the school systems 
that have incorporated comprehensive plans for in-service 
growth, based upon the fundamentals of coöperative planning 
in educational administration and policy development. 

A school system modifies its old ways of doing things and 
improves its practices only as its personnel acquires new ways 
of carrying out its objectives. This applies especially to class- 
room teachers, the basic group, and also to principals and the 
general administrative staff. There can be no hope of improving 
the effectiveness of a program in any plan that is not based 
upon creating better learning situations for students and teach- 
ers, for good instruction is the most important value in any 


organizational plan. 
Programs of in-servic 

recognized needs of the 

nized need are readily de: 


e education must be centered around 

teaching staff. These areas of recog- 

finable when codperative group action 
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is accepted practice in a school system. Coéperative group 
action becomes a stilted and artificial process when representa- 
tive or group planning is introduced for in-service growth and 
development but forgotten or ignored in other phases of educa- 
tional planning carried on by school officials. 

To be effective and to assure fundamental progress in educa- 
tional improvement in the classrooms, democratically planned 
and administered in-service programs must be part of an overall 
democratically functioning school system. By a democratically 
functioning school system is meant a school situation of any 
size—one building or a thousand buildings—in which the chief 
administrative officials, in coöperation with the rest of the 
faculty acting directly or through faculty representatives, for- 
mulate educational policy and ‘plan the major changes, im- 
provements, and developments affecting the school system. 

Democratically planned programs of in-service education 
will recognize the changing patterns of modern education and 
will contain within their framework the essential elements of 
flexibility to meet the evolving curriculum needs of the modern 
school. Such programs will bear the earmarks of group thinking 
and planning and will be more dynamic than administration- 


ments. for teacher growth. Yet underlying 
emocratic lead- 
> and inspire as well as to give confi- 
ing at implementing the arrange- 
een set up. Also, there should be able 


urity which must 


school system 
it 
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grave responsibilities. The superintendent and his associates 
must demonstrate a type of educational leadership which might 
be characterized as social statesmanship. The program and 
purpose of the whole scheme of public education are just as. 
essential a part of the administrator's responsibility as manage- 
ment. It is in the broad field of ideas, in long-term policy plan- 
ning, in developing social vision that the superintendent often 
encounters difficulty. In these areas, too, the layman is vitally 
concerned, because what the schools teach will in considerable 
measure influence the kind of society we shall have. The admin- 
istrator with social vision will recognize the need for providing 
ways and means for counseling with teachers and laymen to 
the end that the wisest educational plans possible may be 
agreed upon. Such coöperation calls for great skill in working 
with people and in helping groups to arrive at decisions that 
will embody the collective best thought and recommendations 
for educational progress. The great problem of supervising and 
directing the administrative machinery by which a modern 
community establishes, maintains, and improves its public 
schools demands the wisest possible leadership. It is the pur- 
pose of this chapter to make constructive suggestions as to 
ways in which administrators may improve educational prachvg 
through democratically planned and administered programs of 


in-service education. 


REVISION AND In-SERVICE EDUCATION 
Cannot BE SEPARATED 


The individual classroom is coming to be accepted more and 


more as the basic unit in curriculum development. It is the 
vith children, who in the final 


individual teacher, planning WY” > fin 
analysis determines which experiences, needs, and activities 
will be employed in the learning process. Some schools are 
motivating teachers to be interested in curriculum development 
and are building in-servic ams around such curriculum 
improvement. What could be more valuable for improving the 


CURRICULUM 


e progr 
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skills of the teacher on the job than to arrange for see ae 
in studying, experimenting with, and making ah i cord 
sions on programs of curriculum revision? Most sc ai ed T 
conscious of their social obligations, will be concerne ee 
constant program of curriculum development. hoe mal 
tor’s task is to lead in helping to find ways by which oe 
and others may plan and make arrangements for curricu 
tudy and improvement. — 
° fee or ar curriculum reflects the combined thinking of 


st 
faculty, parents, and in some areas students, plus the mo 
skillful consultin 


lege level. Thos 
Opportunit 
and 


» and new insights which 
in-service educational 


tax dollar may be disc 


TEACHERS SHOULD SHARE IN 


A basic Principle of demo 
ose who are to be affect 
have a share in planning s 


PLANNING IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT 
cratic school administration is u 
ed by educational progress shoul 

uch programs. If this is good theory 
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for pupils, certainly it holds for those who teach pupils. In 
school administration, coöperation and educational planning 
are given lip service freely; however, when it comes to the 
honest and straightforward application of the principles of 
group planning in the codperative development of school pol- 
icy, philosophy, and educational practice, communities actually 
applying such principles are rather difficult to identify. There 
are some, nevertheless, and they have been studied with a view 
to finding out ways in which the teaching corps has been 
brought directly into the planning for in-service improvement. 
A few illustrations of successful teacher participation are given. 


A Committee on Committees Is Democratically Selected 
from the Faculty 

This group, democratically selected from the faculty, serves 
as an advisory committee to the administration in selecting 
areas for special study during the school year, decides on the 
personnel of other committees, attempts to evaluate the work 
of other committees, and at times determines the scope of and 
need for proposed new committees. The membership of this 
central committee is determined by each building faculty, who 
sends one representative to it. The major value in having such 
a committee appears to be the satisfaction which all teachers 
derive from the knowledge that they have representatives who 
actually speak for them in matters relating to the system-wide 
committee and council organization and that they have an 
outlet for criticism and suggestion in relation to the committee 
work through the schools. 

A Council on Instruction Is Essential 

curriculum council, is also 
and through unit representatives all 
elements have a voice in the general planning with reference 
to all phases of the educational program affecting instruction. 
This council should be the key group ™ educational improve- 


This group, sometimes called the 


elected by the teachers, 
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ment in the typical school system. Through it the problems, 
proposals, and ideas of the entire corps are channeled to a 
central body for study and action. 

General curriculum revision as well as improved methods 
grow out of these deliberations. The ideas are considered by 
the council and referred to the building faculty units for study 
and further action. The final recommendations of the council 
on instruction are the product of thoughtful group considera- 
tion by all the teachers in the system who may be affected by 
any given problem. In this process, real professional growth 
takes place which affects all the teaching corps. The fact that . 
decisions made by the council are based upon extended delib- 
eration and that the studies, discussion, and final recommenda- 
tions of all concerned are at the level of the classroom teacher 
makes this type of in-service program of tremendous impor- 
tance. At no point is the deliberative process controlled or dom- 
inated by anyone on the administration or supervisory staffs, 
yet the specialists in the school system as well as visiting con- 


sultants may be used to counsel and to serve as resource people 
in these group deliberations, i 


A Professional Problems Committee Can Promote Teacher Welfare 


The faculty committee concerned with teacher welfare, 
when representative of the entire corps and selected by them, 
can have considerable influence on the planning for in-service 

ms. One such group spearheaded a move- 
ies and along with the salary schedule pro- 
posed a lengthening of the school year and the inclusion in the 
ecific requirements for professional growth 


accompany consistent annual increments. 
mmittee set y 


administration proved to 


be a morale-building factor throughout the system. Such ar- 
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rangements increase the feeling of security among teachers and 
help to assure fair treatment for all by the administration. Only 
an honest and fair-minded administration can afford to accept 


and codperate in such arrangements. 


A Special Services Council Promotes Implementation 

also selected by the teachers, has the job of help- 
pes of community programs, activities, 
drives, etc., the school shall participate in during the year. 
While such committees may not be directly concerned with 
planning for in-service improvement, the members are alert to 
the areas of coöperation and conflict between school and com- 
munity, and through their contacts carry back to their fellow 
teachers in all the schools much information and inspiration 
which serve as a good foundation upon which constructive pro- 
grams of professional progress may be built. In fact, various 
phases of the special services council's work involving close col- 
laboration with the administration and lay groups in the com- 
munity have a direct effect upon in-service educational activi- 
ties, New understanding of the importance of interpreting the 
schools to the community and general appreciation of the ne- 
cessity of keeping the community informed about and sympa- 
thetic to the total school program are valuable by-products of 


in-service group activities. 
group 


This group, 
ing to decide what ty; 


The Voluntary Professional Organization Can Promote 
Program Improvement 

The executive board of the teachers’ association representing 

the whole faculty is another group which furthers professional 

growth on the job when working in harmony with the school 

administration and the supervisory force. The professional 

problems committee referred to above was a means of collabo- 


ration between the council and the administration in one school 
system, Although teachers are concerned with their own eco- 
nomic welfare and spend much of their time in professional 
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associations beating the brush for better working conditions, 
the same may be said for all other associations and unions 7 
well. When given fair consideration by the administration, ap 

À i ; ] ; ; 
teacher organizations will go a long way with any reasona 
program of professional improvement, 


Preschool Conferences Involve All Staff Members 


A committee may be used to secure the help of all the teach- 
ers in making the days before school opens full of meaning to 
everyone. More schools are arranging definite days of preplani 
ning for the year’s work, either by lengthening the school year 
or by finding time within the traditional calendar year. Sonig 
schools now plan for a full week of such activity and also for 3 
period of summarizing, evaluating, and appraising the year's 
activities in a postschool conference period. These smali group 
and large-group conference sessions provide a large amoun 
of additional growth experience when they are planned by the 
teachers themselves and when staff members and classroom 
teachers plan in harmony. The activities are more likely to rep- 


resent the felt needs of the classroom teacher when the arrange- 
ments have been thus made. 


Tue Boarp or Epucation Musr Cooperate IN 
In-SERVICE EDUCATION 

The superintendent o 

ciate the value of in-ser 

his responsibility 

stand and coöper: 


f schools must understand and appre- 
vice education, because it is primarily 
to persuade the board of education to under- 


ate with such programs to the extent that they 
will be willing to spend tax dollars in 


sive program of teacher growth. 
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istration and personnel, it may be very helpful to invite teacher 
representatives to confer with the board of education about the 
merits of certain in-service programs which may be proposed. 
When the administration and teachers are agreed upon certain 
salary schedule features which incorporate specific require- 


ments for periodic further study by faculty members, it is easier 


to obtain increments, extra pay for graduate credit, and better 


terms for leave of absence on part pay and for graduate study. 
When board members see that teachers are willing to assume 
greater obligations in order to do a better job, most school 
boards will go along ona reasonable expansion for in-service 


programs. 
Boards of education 
school budgets. To add new item 


titles may prove difficult for most sch 
trator who has carefully analyzed his problem may find con- 


siderable help in the tactful use of research findings. One salary 
committee, in its endeavor to include sabbatical leave with pay 
in the salary schedule, pointed out to the board of education 
that there were a number of teachers who had not taken a sin- 
gle college course in the eighteen years they had been oe 
in the school system. Other rather startling _ em a . 
sented. Agreements were reached which provided tor periodic 


study and sz ical leave with pay- o. - 

SS ae ta “service programs necessitating a 
expenditures from the school budget ih ie es y 
driblets, a small part at a time, the results einga = o sd 
crue as evidence of the value of such wpe cre ie 
strations by other school systems may also be used to show re 


luct ‘ds the way. ee i 
Tam er ate be sold on the value of bringing in special 


consultants to help on certain phases of the educational pro- 


iati i ; be willing 
ont- Teacher Association groups may 
ity eens visits by consultants. When fully 


initially to finance certain k ; 
apprised of the help possible from such consulting service, 


are always “hard up” for money to meet 
s with new and high-sounding 
t school boards. The adminis- 
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these lay groups may assist in presenting these needs to the 
board. Parent interest in a project, when backed by the super- 
intendent and by faculty recommendation, carries a great deal 
of weight with most school boards. On the other hand, when 
the administration pushes such programs without substantial 
interpretation to the patrons and the faculty, the board’s ac- 
ceptance of additional responsibilities and expenditures for in- 
service programs may prove a boomerang. 

Some of the items which may be properly included in the 
school budget and considered as helping in the overall in- 
service educational program in most schools are the following: 
- Special provisions of the salary schedule. 

. Sabbatical leave allowances, 

. Expense allowances for educational travel. 

. Allowances for visiting schools. 

. Funds for substitute service to relieve teachers for con- 

ferences, visiting, special assignments, etc. 

. In-service institutes and allowance of time for attend- 

ance and funds for consulting service, 

7. Bonuses for advanced professional study, 

8. Subsidizing of services provided by teachers’ colleges 
for departments of education in faculty advisory serv- 
ice. 

9. Compensation for 

ences by the faculty. 

Summer workshop costs, both those arr: 

and those in which teams of te 

in university summer schools, 

11. Expense allowances for attendance at state and na- 

tional educational conferences, 

12. Funds for publication of bulletins, study guides, out- 


lines, and curriculum brochures used in the improve- 
ment of instruction, 


13. Provision of time for special in 
14. Provision for comprehensive 


oe CF be 


D 


preschool and postschool confer- 


10. anged locally 


achers work as a unit 


-service activities. 
professional library serv- 
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ice, including curriculum laboratory, current periodi- 
cals, collections of past educational references, and 
assistance in gathering data from other sources on 


special problems. 
Boards of education are entitled to a full understanding of 


the need for and the processes of in-service education. They 


should study the underlying philosophy of group planning and 
fully understand the assumption that educational growth and 
progress are best achieved when there is participation of all 
concerned with the process. Some superintendents have found 
it helpful for the board to adopt certain resolutions recognizing 
this point of view. One board approved of collaboration with 
teacher groups, parent organizations, and student councils by 


adopting the following resolution: 


Recognizing the growing importance of public education in American 
democracy and being in complete agreement with the point of view that 
the schools should remain close to the people and that they should main- 
tain constant contact with all elements in the community; and accepting 
the principle that all concerned with the. work of public education—the 
pupils, parents, and teachers—should have a part in developing the edu- 
cational policy in the schools; we, the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Battle Creek, hereby go on record as endorsing the instruments of 
democratic coöperation now functioning in our educational program, in- 
cluding the Parent-Teacher Association, Educational Advisory Council, 
the Teachers Association, the Engineer-Custodians Association, the Sec- 


retaries Association, and the City-wide Student Council. i 
As a Board, we wish to encourage study, discussion, and active par- 


ticipation by all concerned through their several organizations in the 
promotion of the best possible program of education for our community. 
We believe that effective education for democratic living takes place 
only when adequate provision is made for actual practice in democratic 


action, Sr $ N T 
In recognizing the above-mentioned coöperating ognia in the 
educational program of the Battle Creek Public Schools, an by en- 
couraging their active par in educational policy-making, we 
wish to make it clear that in no way does the Board wish to escape its 
responsibility to the citizens of the community as the official governing 
body responsible to the people for a final decision on all matters of policy 
and e ii ams. . p 
eee Pea the State of Michigan, the Board assumes its 


ticipation 
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full responsibility in all matters relating to the program of public educa- 
tion in the City of Battle Creek, and invites fullest coöperation from all 
groups through suggestion, discussion, and recommendation, reserving 
to itself the right and the obligation to make final decisions based upon 
available evidence on all matters affecting the educational program car- 
ried on in the public schools of Battle Creek 


COÖPERATION WITH TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
Is DESIRABLE 


There appears to be a growing recognition, on the part of 
school officials and those who direct teacher education institu- 
tions, of the need for closer collaboration, both in the basic 
training of prospective teachers who will be employed in the 
schools, and in the setting up of arrangements which will stim- 
ulate continued growth after the teacher has accepted per- 
manent employment on a school faculty. At long last, educators 
appear to be laying aside their boxing gloves, settling their dif- 
ferences, and experimenting with coöperative plans in which 
the schools serve as a laboratory and proving ground, and the 
colleges become a source of consultative service for school im- 
provement programs. 

Many of these programs provide for arrangements between 
colleges and schools which assure mutual benefits. One such is 


the agreement between Michigan State College and the Battle 
Creek Public Schools: 


nese two institutions will codperate 

wit maa student AEE on l be placed in the Public Sehon 
mmon consent o the college, th isi g and the 

assistant teachers, The wis aT ri ibe: Sagi page Maes 


District of the City of Bat 
February 18,- 1946 
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wish to have student teachers and shall so indicate their willingness by 
ation with the Division of Education. The application 


filing an applic: 
shall be continuing in nature and will be filed once and then remain in 


the files of the Division of Education where it will be kept up to date and 
used as a part of the personnel records of the Division. 

After applications are fled selection will be made coéperatively be- 
tween the college staff in Teacher Training and the school administration 
officers, Preference will favor those supervising teachers who have spent 
most time and effort in professional improvement. 

Each term a list will be presented to the principals of the schools con- 
cerned containing the names of the student assistant teachers and the 
teachers to whom they are assigned to work. Principals shall approve 
such a list before the students are notified concerning their assignment. 

It is understood that the assignments will not be made until the stu- 
dent assistant and the supervising teachers have determined whether 
desirable conference periods would be available throughout the term. 
Study hall and liberary periods are not considered acceptable as periods 
for conference. $ 

It is further understood that the supervising teachers will coöperate 
in the use of such rating forms as are currently used by the college. Such 
forms will be provided by the college near the end of the quarter, re- 
ferred to the supervising teacher concerned at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing quarter, and by mid-term filed with the Director of the Division. 
The purpose of the rating is to assist the total personnel in professional 

rowth. 

Š 2. 2 in consideration of the services rendered by the Battle Creek 
Public Schools, Michigan State College shall grant to the Battle Creek 
Board of Education a service fea oe ———— for each student assistant 
teacher, for a full quarter, at least half of which shall be paid to the 
supervising teacher within the system. 

It is further agreed that no supervising te 
two assistant teachers under her supervision g 
there shall not be more than one assistant teacher in any class. Consult- 
ancy service is obtained from the college for various phases of the in- 
service training program in addition to the supervision and consultancy 
work which are a part of the agreement. A series of soni on guid- 
ance with the college furnishing the staff has been held. Members of 
the school staff have taught certain courses for the college, and the 
college staff has assisted with studies and surveys in the school system.” 


acher shall have more than 
during any term, and that 


ool-college coöperation on in-serv- 


An important aspet of sch 

ice programs is the making of arrangements whereby members 

J ii k, 

2 This agreement was signed by the Board of Education of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, ea Michigan State College in September, 1948. 
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of teachers college faculties are given an opportunity for field 
work and are put in touch with the down-to-earth problems of 
the school system and the modern schoolroom. Such procedure 
helps to remove the criticism occasionally heard about teachers 
or college staff members to the effect that they are living in 
ivory towers or are out of touch with education as it is prac- 
ticed, and that they are failing to prepare young teachers for 
the modern classroom situation. 

In a conference at St. Mary’s Lake Camp in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, in October, 1948, a group of school administrators 
and teacher training faculty members agreed upon the follow- 


ing statement as expressing their point of view on “The Respon- 
sibility of Institutions for In-service Education”: 


ar R ae EE ; ach- 
a. Teacher training institutions have a responsibility in preparing teacl 
ers for in-service growth. 


b. Teachers college courses should stress the 
of view more and subject matter less as 
service growth, 

¢. Better selection of candidates for tea 

d. It is found that good prospects for 
teachers enjoy teaching. 

More courses in more fields sł 

teachers to teach: th 


child development point 


aà conditioning process for in- 


ching is sorely needed, 
teaching come from places where 


ould be taught in the manner we wish 
at is, through group planning. . til 
É. Many colleges do not give programs of preparation for teaching un a 

student teaching has taken place, We recommend more and earlier 


hildren and adults for the college professor, as well 
as the student teacher, 


a — and 
adership is not resent in many school situations, and 
this tends to rea p A 


c badly on the teacher training program as well as 
the development of new teachers. j 
h. We want a better quality of high-school students enrolling in teacher 
training courses, and this can come through efforts of the local com- 
_ munity to help select Prospective teacher candidates, 

i, mee training is q continuing responsibility of the college; there- 
i i work with children and adults is essential for all teachers. is 
} “ais problem becomes a joint responsibility of the local school dis 
acher training institutions, 


: ee coéperative arrangements for consultative 
service with Institutions have also proved of considerable value 
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in stimulating growth and in arousing interest in the experi- 
mental approach to the solution of certain school problems. 
Two illustrations (2) will be given here: 


The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 

The Battle Creek Schools became one of the twelve schools associated 
with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute in 1946. The purpose of the 
Institute is to provide consultant service, publications, and other assist- 
ance to the associated schools in carrying on curriculum studies of mutual 
interest to the Institute and the associated schools. 

In the Senior High School a committee, formed in response to a faculty 
study, worked on outlines for a course, “Basic Living,” to be required of 
all 10th graders, Consultant service for conferences with the committee 
and entire faculty helped in identifying the needs of 10th graders through 
an analysis of “Mooney Problem Check Lists” administered the previous 
year, Aims, content, and teaching procedures were developed and the 
plan was accepted by the whole faculty subject always to further study 
and evaluation. Institute consultant service has been instrumental in de- 


veloping the whole program. ; ; 
rae E a need was expressed for a “Science Guide” 


In the elementary schools ) 
to help teachers in presenting the concepts of science to elementary 


i j struct i ac ittee levelop 
children, The Couneil on Instruction designated a committee to develoy 
such a guide during the year 1947—48 and recommended that Institute 

ral times with the com- 


service he obtained. The consultant met seve: 
as to direction, content and form, helped to 
and met with the faculty of one school to 


d seek further suggestions from those who 


would use such a guide. For 1948-49 the enlent has been eclogite 
to work intensively with two or three school faculties in imp ementing 
the guide. and helping to simplify or expand the guide where revision is 
The in titute, through a questionnaire survey, studied ways of work- 
nstitute, a á H 
ing in the Battle Creek Schools. A summary of the questionnaire results 
was valuable in pointing the direction for curriculum revision and super- 
visory practices, and indeed assisted in the original planning for the 
Counci action. 
aa ui ven of the Jocal schools have attended workshops and con- 
ferences sponsored by the Institute, for the study and coirdination of 
joint efforts In 1947, the local system was host 2 the Spring Conference 
5; , s ; 
at St. Mary’s Lake, then the Battle Creek School Camp 


Improved ways of work 
riculum areas have resulte 
Mann-Lincoln Institute. 


mittee, gave suggestions 
write and revise the guide 
explain, answer questions, an 


ing together and specific help in cur- 
d from coöperation with the Horace 
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The Bureau for Intercultural Education 


Under authorization of the Board of Education, the Battle Creek Public 
Schools work closely with the Bureau for Intercultural Education with 
a view to improving our educational procedures and practices in the 
promotion of respect for personality and for one another's rights among 
the students. Consultants from the Bureau are scheduled throughout the 
year to confer with a central committee on Human Understanding which 
is composed of members from the Council on Instruction, staff members, 
student representatives, and representative laymen. Through codperative 
planning specific projects and problems are selected by the central com- 
mittee. The consultant service, the research findings, and the prepared 
materials are made available to all members of the teaching corps. Spe- 
cial gifts from local groups have provided enriched instructional mate- 
rials in the form of books, pamphlets, films and records. 


Resolution Concerning Coéperation with the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education” 


RESOLVED, that the Public Schools of the City of Battle Creek are 


hereby authorized to codperate fully with the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education in the study, development, and promotion of educational pro- 
cedures and practices which will make more effective the schools’ efforts 
to bring better understanding between all groups of citizens in the City 
of Battle Creek and which will promote better understandings of peoples 
not only in the United States of America but throughout the world, look- 
ing toward the day when, through international understanding and good 
will, peace may become permanent over the world. 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS OF ĪNSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
ARE BASED ON DEFINITE PROCEDURES 


There follows an account of a program of in-service educa- 
tion which has been democratically developed in the school 
system of Battle Creek, Michigan. It is not complete, because 
each year new developments take place as the program of edu- 
cational improvement moves forward. 

These various forms of in-seryj 
some briefly and oth 
grams are actually 


; ce activities are described, 
ers in greater detail, to show how the pro- 
working Out in practice. Stress is placed up- 


°This resolution was adopted 1 

istri i adopted by the Board of Educati f the Schoo 
District of the C; E ucation of the 
jay A i ity of Battle Creek, Michigan, at its regular meeting he 
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on the codperative planning aspects rather than upon the de- 
tails of the in-service projects. 


Workshops Are Very Effective 


The summer workshop has become a regular feature of the 
committee which plans the workshops is 
set up in the spring and works closely with the Council on In- 
struction in arriving at the special areas which will receive 
intensive consideration. Regular college credit is arranged for 
those desiring it. Workshop personnel is recruited from various 
colleges and universities and from the local school staff. The 
costs are borne largely by the Board of Education, including 
part of the living arrangements in the school camp at Clear 
Lake, The areas of special attention desired by the teachers 
enrolled in the summer of 1948 included language arts, social 
studies (general education ), science, child development, super- 
vision, and outdoor education. The workshop usually runs for 
two weeks, and two hours of college credit may be earned by 


anyone who wishes it. 
The following materia 
tle Creek secondary scho! 
senior high-school teachers par 
held at St. Mary’s Lake Camp on 


school system. The 


] concerning the core program in Bat- 
ols was drawn up by the junior and 
ticipating in the core workshop 
January 17, 1947: 


L ave a core pro; ram? Í 
pe © ey the children he chance to stay longer with one teacher 


ortunity for guidance). 
2 Sante OER he transition from the one-teacher (elementary) 


9 ihe peel EA y for e: E of English and So- 
3. ren Yd ( PPT . It allows a broader area of study 
cia 


acher. aie A 
4 oe T opportunity to deal with individual differences, 


+n citizenship and personality. 
to promote growth in citizenship a i 
5 There are Es closely drawn subject matter lines. 
6. The teacher’s load is lightened by having fewer individual stu- 
dents to work with. , 3 
i anized and carried out! 
a Mowi i booed Let an program of core in Battle Creek, as it is felt that 
the most offal core programs are the ones that are developed through 


ni 
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She visited parents, arranged for regular conferences with oF 
dents and in some instances with parents, and reported bac 

` to the teachers with suggestions for codperative efforts. Demo- 
cratic relationships were established with all the people con 
cerned. The visiting teacher often checked with social ap 
agencies about ways of improving services to children. w 
became part of a team composed of the home, the school, = 
ommunity agencies working for the best growth of the child. 
Case histories were written for some students, Records of con- 
ferences and of progress in behavior and adjustment were kept. 
Close coöperation was developed with the area children’s ( py. 
chiatric) clinic. The visiting teacher referred parents to the 
clinic for study and treatment of their children. When the e 
casion seemed appropriate she informed the parents about the 
professional work of psychologists and psychiatrists. 


Milton Is a Typical Case 


The visiting teacher’s notes show how the program ial 
around the needs of the child. A typical case is described bu 
the names and situations are fictitious. 


Teacher’s Notes Comment 


Milton was not referred to me in the usual Confidence in the teacher 
manner by a teacher. In fact, the first con- was shown here by bo 4 
tact I had with him was when his friend pupils. There was also . 
Zelma asked permission to bring him fora free situation with n 

conference. Zelma had explained to me con- compulsion. 
fidentially that Milton “helped himself” to 


money at his father’s paint store. Zelma 
knew that Milton was not taking the money 
because he was 


On the contrary, 
he was one of the better boys in her class- 


always spent on ine 
other and father Excessive shyness and HE 
e y gave Milton ev- security was shown by t 
erything he wanted. Zelma k boy here, 
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Teachers Notes 


girls had complained about this so Mrs. x 
recommended that Milton join the Cub 
Scout troop. Milton went to Cub meetings 
twice, then dropped the organization, pro- 
fessing to have a headache when the next 
meeting was scheduled. 


Social welfare agencies were not acquainted 
with the X family since there had been no 
occasion to render them service. Milton's 
classroom teacher consented to Milton’s see- 
ing the visiting teacher although she ques- 
tioned the need for such a conference since 
he was one of the brightest boys in her 
room. He had never been a discipline prob- 
lem and always seemed eager to take part in 
activities suggested by the children or the 
teacher, It was true Milton did not join the 
rough. and tumble games but she thought 
nothing of that as one of her own boys pre- 
ferred music to sports. Mrs. X had recently 
expressed a desire to give Milton music les- 
sons so perhaps he had musical ability too. 
Also he was one of the better art pupils. 


The teacher who had had Milton the pre- 
vious year related a similar picture O Mil- 
ton’s coöperation. It, however, was the 
teacher two years previous to the present 
teacher, a Mrs. Davis, who had sensed a 
need for affection that she could not under- 
Stand. Mrs, Davis had been very fond 0 
Milton and because he was always wanting 
her to come over for supper, Mt- and Mrs. 
X often invited her and she had been a fre- 
quent visitor in their home. This teacher 
said it wasn’t the older brother, Tom, oe 
caused Milton’s insecurity aS the child ha 

een extremely proud of Toms success on 
the football and basketball teams- She wee 
unable to put her finger on the trouble Ee 
she had sensed it. She felt Mrs. X would be 
Nappy to visit with the visiting teacher ae 
if she found no adjustment problem to dis- 
cuss, 


Comment 


The visiting teacher had 
checked with other social 
agencies for help in this 
case. 


The boy’s teacher did not 
understand all that was 
bothering him. 


Here a teacher gave a clue 
to the behavior pattern 
and its solution or help. 
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teacher-pupil planning in individual buildings. The main points in the 
Battle Creek organization then are: 


1. The opportunity for each school to exercise individuality of or- 
ganization. — 
2. No uniformity in teacher organization, which allows more free 
dom in teacher-pupil planning. i; 
8. A committee, with city-wide membership, working on the prob- 
lems of the core program. 
II. What are some of our more important still unsolved problems? 
- How do you educate the parents and children to the change from 
traditional subject organization to a core program? 
- How do you develop a framework of units? 
» How do you teach skills in developing a unit of work? ý 
- How do you bridge the gap between two grades that are no 
both organized on the core program? . 
- What preparation should a teacher have to teach core work? _ 
» How do you acquire the understanding coöperation of the per 
sonnel of the faculty who do not have core? 


» What sort of teaching materials are used? Where and how are 
they obtained? 


- How does remedial work fit into a core program? 


» What are some techniques to secure evidence of the effectiveness 
of a core program? 


10. How could a core course be or 
vide for personal health needs? i 

11. How could four teachers of separate 10th-grade subjects, having 
the same group, develop cooperatively a better program? 


Preschool Conference 


OUI A Cobo 


~ 


© oO 


ganized at the 10th grade to pro- 


This program along with the postschool conference consists 
of a full week of work in August before pupils begin their 
classes and a week after classes are finished in June. Again @ 
teachers’ committee codperates with the Division of Instruction 
in planning the work for these days. 

The activities include large group meetings, small grouP 
committees, a day of visiting the industries and businesses © 


the area, and a final all-facult i icnic 
dinner at the school camp. o aaa mee 


Program for Preschool Conference, August 30-September 3, 1948 
Monday, August 30, 1948 
8:00 


Dreatfast for new teachers—Ann J. Kellogg School Cafe- 
teria 
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9:00 Coffee hour f 
10:00-11:: or all—Ann J. Kello School Cafeteri 
00-11:30 General meeting—Amn J. Kellogg School ol Cafeteria 


Greetings from: 
Battle Creek Teachers’ Assn.—Otha McCracken, Presi- 


dent 
Early Elementary Club—Frances Sergeant, President of 


group 
Parent-Teacher Council—Mrs. Russell Berd, President, 


City Council of P.T.A. 


Educational Advisory Council—Mr. Bryce Becker. 


President 
Council on Instruction—William M. Alexander, Asst 
Superintendent i i 
an Age of Insecurity—Virgil M. 


Address—Education in 


Rogers, Superintendent 
all 5th and 6th grade, 7th and 


11:45- 1:00 Luncheon (complimentary ) 
8th grade core teachers—Ann J. Kellogg School Cafe- 


teria 
eee 4:00 Faculty meetings in buildings 
uesday, August 31, 1948—Community School Day 


a General meeting—Ann J. Kellogg Auditorium 
0:00- 4:00 Teachers visit industries—complimentary luncheon by In- 
dustry 

6:30 Complimentary dinner at Masonic Temple by Industry 
Wednesday, September 1, 1948 

8:30-11:00 Meetings in building of principals and new teachers 

Other teachers in classrooms 
1:00- 4:00 All teachers in classrooms 


Thursday, September 2, 1948 

8:80-11:30 Building studies 
Core meetings, etc. 
Arithmetic meeting—Ann 

building staffs 

Miss Skinner— Meaning Theory of Arithmetic” 
1:00- 4:00 Building studies 
Workshop in 


J. Kellogg Cafeteria for some 


arithmetic—Ann J. Kellogg Cafeteria 


Friday, September 3, 1948 
pecial Meeti 
a oe ra 3:30-10:00 Fireplace Room, 
brary Bldg. 
0:00-11:30 Tour of Library Building 


10:00-11:30 Room 112 & 113, W. K. Kel- 
logg Jr- High Bldg. 


Willard Li- 


Phys. Ed. Teachers 
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Elem. Club Board 8:30-10:00 Board Room, Willard Library 


Bldg. P 
Com., Spec. Services 10:00-11:30 Board Room, Willard Library 


Bldg. 


Executive Com. BCTA 8:30-10:00 Prof. Library, Willard Library 
Bldg. A 
Music Teachers 8:30-10:00 W. K. Kellogg Jr. High Music 


Room ’ 
Council on Instruction 10:00-11:30 Prof. Library, Willard Library 


S à P 

Secretaries 10:00-11:30 Fireplace Room, Willard Li- 
brary Bldg. i 

Kindergarten Teachers 10:00-11:30 Kdg. Room, Ann J. Kellogg 


School 
Other teachers in buildings 


12:15 Luncheon at Clear Lake Camp 

General meetin ig 

Address—“Some Neglected Areas of Education’ Mr. 
Hugh Masters, Educational Director, W. K. Kellogg 


1:30 


Foundation 
Discussion 
Recreation: Swimming Horseshoes 
Canoeing Volley Ball 


Council on Instruction Identifies Problems for Study 


The Council on Instruction of the Battle Creek Public 
Schools was organized by the Committee on Committees in the 
preschool planning period in 1947, It consists of teacher repre 
sentatives from each building; and they, with representatives 
of the administrative and Supervisory staffs, are responsible for 
(1) reporting problems from each building on which city-wide 

policies and plans are needed; (2) reporting to the buildings 
policies and plans recommended by the Council for considera- 
_ tion by the building faculty; ( 3) delegating specific jobs such 
as bulletins, guides, and conferences to the instructional com- 
mittees and/or the Division of Instruction. Thus the Council i$ 
responsible to the building faculties. The plan for the Counci 


pringipale. set the first faculty meeting in 1947-1948 by the 
principals, and building representatives were elected to the 
membership. 
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Ways of Working 

At the first organizational meeting, during the preschool con- 
ference, the group discussed ways of working together. They 
also explored the main purposes of the organization, which 
were: (1) to provide better communication between schools 
and the administration, and among schools on both the same 
and different levels; (2) to insure better solutions of problems 
of a city-wide nature; (3) to avoid duplication of effort; and 
(4) to provide the basis for developing an improved philoso- 
phy which would underlie the efforts of each individual work- 
ing in the public schools. 

Identifying Problems 


It was decided to begin by having each member return to 
his building with a definite task—since the council members 
were to act as a council, not as sixteen individuals—and to re- 
port uniformly to faculties from notes taken at the meetings 
and distributed to each member before the building faculties 
met. As the Council’s problems for the year were to come from 
the faculties, each member was to report at the first regular 


council meeting: ] 
. Problems proposed for city-wide study. 
. Intensive or extensive approach to problems. 
. Priority given to problems by faculties. 


Problems to be studied intensively by 


. Extension courses desired. 
Saturday or other in-service conferences desired. 


Opinions and desires on exchange for faculty (build- 


ing) meetings. 
8. Suggestions for al 


each building. 


Nowk ON PR 


l-city faculty meetings. 

Armed with these agenda, each member was given time in 
his own building meetings to discover the needs of his faculty. 
When these problems were reported to the Council they were 
written on the blackboard. When all the problems had been re- 
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ported, along with the suggested method of attack, intensive 
or extensive, they were consolidated and summarized by the 
Council in order that the number of problems would be such 
that it could accomplish concrete results. , 

The problems selected (on the basis of the frequency with 
which they were mentioned) were: 

For intensive and immediate study: 
Reports to parents. 
Handicrafts and arts. 

Science instruction. 
Music teaching skills. 

For extensive study: 
Arithmetic skills. 
Parent education. 
Public relations. 
Health. 

For intensive and extensive study: 

Visual aids, 

Language arts, 

Character and civic education, 
Child growth and development. 
Instructional materials, 

The process by which these problems were gathered, re- 
ported, and finally selected was as follows: The Council repre- 
sentatives listed the felt needs of their faculties; the faculty 
members reported their own individual problems which were 
added to the general list; and the lists were consolidated with 
general discussion and general consent of all the members. Al 


topics were discussed, to be sure, but none were eliminated oF 
consolidated without general consent. When everyone was 
satisfied with the classification of problems, the list was dis- 
cussed in terms of the best method of attack on each problem- 
The usual method involved the appointment of a committee in- 
cluding one member of the Council to represent its needs an 
wishes. 
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Requirements for Periodic Study Have a Place 


The salary schedule which was jointly drawn up by the fac- 
ulty and superintendent's staff contained a provision that those 
who receive a regular increment must complete six additional 
college hours or the equivalent over a four-year period. Upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent and with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Education, travel and certain work ex- 
perience may be accepted in lieu of credit earned by college 


attendance. 

Necessary for Professional Growth 

n of the policy’ governing travel for 
dance requirements: 


Travel Is 
Here is a descriptio 
credit in lieu of college atten 


I. Types of travel experience : ; 
A. Extensive travel within the United States, covering a large num- 
] weeks or months, may be 


da period of severa 
two, or three credits, depending upon extent 


ence, educational activities involved. 

the form of research in science, sociology, 
etc., concerned with specific approved 

orship, may be substituted for one, 


ber of states an 
substituted for one, 
of trip, value of experi 
B. Specialized projects in 
geology, anthro ology, 
areas, under aut ee spons 
ty ee credits. 
C. toa ee in foreign lands with approved plans for broad- 
ening one’s educational outlook and cultural background may be 
u substituted for three to six credits. 
$ a jects 
Suggested travel P Sociological: Tours of states, cities, landmarks, na- 
national monu: S; national shrines, capitals, ca- 
ghost towns, þattlefields, Indian reservations, 
waterways, etc.» with detailed plan for study, collecting data, 
seminars, and personal observation. ; 
B. Scientific: Biological, botanical, geologi 


nological, geograp tudies, researches, 

camps. ; 
C. Travel in America and Abroad: Sh 
tional, recreational, a09, ` : 
a and dee} en one’s inten 
cn A a derstandings. Wider knowledge of the problems, 
economics traditions: and culture patterns of other regions, na- 

, tra ; 


4 Adopted by the Board of Education, Battle Creek, Michigan, 1947. 


tional parks, 
thedrals, museums, 


cal, anthropological, eth- 
ical s tours, workshops, or 
ould provide extensive educa- 
‘alues, and opportunities to 


nd social V: 
erregional and intercultural appre- 
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tions, and peoples should be gained through the planned pro- 
grams of travel. 
III. Procedure , TR 
A. Fill out the outline form available at the Superintendent’s O na . 
B. Make a comprehensive follow-up report upon completion of ne 
travel experience, summarizing with a candid evaluation of 
project. adinei 

C. The project is appraised by school officials and credit al ow S 
Whenever possible, teacher committees will be used to assist en 
evaluating travel experience for credit. Travel credit will not ' 
applied towards the salary increases ($100.00 per six honts 
approved college work) allowed persons holding the M.A. de 
gree. 


APPLICATION FOR CREDIT CONCERNING TRAVEL 
FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


a ors cassis x asec + aetna tecccce 2 School smaker tpai 

BU MESS is arig e aina i sran 4 amwa cere. s Date ssaa 5 gant ¥* 
2. Title of BROlected tips we a a r aaa eect AON € 
3 Areas to be covered: OIN NN ND nnee S FEET : 
4. Approximate length of trip: ......0 0 WES a aginta gaa day. 
5 


. on n- 
vel experience, it is understood that a ane 
prehensive statement covering experiences, educational values gained, 


and description of entire trip will be filed with this a 
credit is approved and recorded, 


ACTION: 
APPROVED FOR it 


pplication before 


HRS. CREDIT: L.. Date 


Assistant Superintendent 
s: HRS. CREDIT: ......00........ Date ..-+* 


Superintendent 
CREDIT ALLOWED wrs sogra hrs. 


VAA hrs. credit recorded 


APPROVED FOR Bt 


Secy. to the Supt. 
Consultant Service Is a Necessity 


The schools es budget Provisions which make possible the 


Specialists from higher institutions of learning 
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when they are needed by the various working groups in the 
city schools. During the year these include resource people for 
the workshops and week-end conference leaders in specialized 
fields, e.g., day conference sponsored by the language arts 
d clinic sponsored by the social studies 
for general faculty meetings are provided 
ell as speakers for parents’ groups and 
Consultants are invited to meet with 
mmendations on certain 


group, and week-en 
committee. Speakers 
for in the budget, as w 
other school meetings. 
groups in the schools and to make reco 
phases of the work. 


Travel Allowances for Conventions and School Visiting 
Are Essential 

A liberal appropriation is incorporated in the school budget 
for paying the expenses of staff and classroom teacher repre- 
sentatives to certain regional, state, and national educational 
conferences and conventions. The point of view here is that 
local school people not only should keep in touch with develop- 
ments elsewhere but that they have a contribution to make to 
such meetings. The school system is represented on scores of 

educational conference programs during the school year. 
Special arrangements are made for giving representative fac- 
ulty members an opportunity to visit selected school systems 
annually to study certain phases of other educational programs. 
Recently the schools acquired two station wagons which are 
used when six or eight people are gomg to the same conference 


or school. died 
Intravisitation in the school system has proved very help ul 
when carefully planned with staff consultants and principals. 


me Must Be Provided for Speci 
Activities 

rcised to avoid the danger of the per- 

xeessive pressure which may re- 

al teaching load. This can and 


Released Ti al In-service 


Great care must be exe 
sonnel’s being placed under e 
sult from adding to the norm 
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must be avoided if good teacher morale is to be maintained. 

Provision is made for substitute teachers when classroom per- 
sonnel are assigned to special tasks. For example, the half day 
each month spent by all the members of the Council on In- 
struction is taken care of by providing substitutes. The same is 
true of the Committee on Special Services which also meets 
for a half day each month. Persons who put in time at the cen- 
tral office on curriculum work are provided with substitutes. 

Annual teachers meetings are held on school time so that no 
one will feel that the special programs, which are arranged by 
a teacher committee and the administration, are “dragged in 
as extras, but rather are part of the educational effort. 


Coéperation with the State Department of Education Is H elpful 


Much valuable aid is provided by the special departments 
in the office of the state department of public instruction. This 
Service is available to almost all the committees and can be 
used to great advantage on the problems with which the 
schools are concerned at a given time. The bulletins, guides, 
and conferences which the state department furnishes are like- 
wise of great help in stimulating interest in the different cur- 
riculum areas. This type of supervision appears to be the most 
valuable service the state department can render. 1 

It takes thoughtful planning on the part of the local schoo 
System to use to the best advantage the excellent contributions 


to educational improvement which the state department can 
make. 


EFFECTIVE EVALUATION AND REPLANNING ARE Constant NEEDS 
Constant evaluation of the 
tial activity in any school s 
all in-service educational p 
Teacher committees, se 
with the administration, c 


educational program is an essen- 
ystem. It is especially necessary iN 
rograms, i 

lected by their peers and working 
an do a splendid job in keeping the 
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programs practical, down-to-earth, and in harmony with the 
teachers’ interests and needs. 

One such committee is appointed each year in one school 
system to evaluate the year’s program and report to the general 
faculty at the final meeting in June. This meeting is anticipated 
with real pleasure. Only an administration that believes its 
relationships to be honest and fair with all its personnel can 
afford such meetings. 

Another committee of teachers prepared the following state- 
ment of obligations of teachers which was sent out in bulletin 


form to the entire corps (1). 


1. Affiliation with local, state, and national professional associations. 
2. Participation in meetings Within the school system that are designed 
for the professional growth of teachers (such meetings might include 


a very few Saturday conferences). 
knowledge within the field of teaching 


8. Study of new techniques and i 
involved, by reading current books and articles, conferences with re- 


source people when possible, and other types of study. 

4. Adherence to the Code of Ethics, particularly in contacts with lay per- 
sons in the community. ae 

5. A wholesome interest in and sympathetic relationship with boys and 
girls. 

Still another comm 
effective evaluative techniques i 
formation, devised the following 
self-evaluation by teachers: 
ersonal characteristics? 


at all times? 
ssary and available evidence before I reach de- 


ittee, in its search for ways of developing 
n stimulating on-the-job in- 
list of selected questions for 


I. Have I improved in p 
1. In my self-control 
2. In getting all nece 
cisions? 

8. In willingness to listen to and 

4. In attacking my work energetically? 
II. Have I improved in social and profession 
1. In sincere concern for the welfare of a 

E i U estly and objectively with all my associates? 

oh cont Bae ith my fellow workers, children, and parents 


In doing my part WI ? 
to accomplish whatever goals we agree upon 


evaluate objectively new ideas? 


al relationships? 
Il children and adults with 


go to 
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4. In making constructive suggestions for the improvement of our 
educational program? Dne” 
5. In supporting the decisions and accepted policies of the majority 
UI. Have I improved in professional skills? 5 
- In seeking improvement through continued professional study! 3 
. In maintaining a clean and cheerful environment for my pupils? 
. In developing and exploring original ideas and plans for my bat 
» In providing for the range of abilities and interests of my pupils 
In attending and participating in all faculty meetings and study 
groups where I can give or receive help? l 
» In asking for and using wisely any specialized help available, such 
as counsellors, nurses, principals, and supervisors? 
«In maintaining reasonable standards of achievement for each pu- 
pil? 
8. In maintaining 
pils? 


N a mAN 


a democratic working relationship among my pu- 


The greatest risk a school system runs in formulating such a 
program as described in this chapter would appear to be in fail- 
ing to develop suitable machinery for the job, in carrying On 
busy work and perhaps losing out by not carefully planning to 
use teachers’ groups and committees, thus destroying the en- 
thusiasm and spontaneity which are assured when real and 


specific problems, interest, and needs of teachers are dealt with 
at the grass-roots level, 


All in-service work should be centered around areas and 


problems which have interest and concern for definite groups 
of the teaching personnel. It is difficult to isolate an area OT 
problem which appeals to all; but even a small group dealing 
with a real problem generates great interest. 

At all costs the administration must make certain that what- 
ever in-service programs are launched are not added to the load 
of teachers as extras, Provision must be made to ease the teach- 
ing load and the outside pressures if in-service jobs are really 
to achieve their purposes, 

The morale of the faculty is of first concern. If details cannot 
be worked out to preserve and improve the general attitude 0 


teachers toward their work, all the “on-the-job” training in the 
world will come to naught, 
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Finally, it is our studied conviction, after many years of ob- 
g with school facuities, that most 
teachers are sincere, hard-working, professionally-minded peo- 
ple, and that, given a chance to share realistically in the overall 
planning for improving the instructional program, they will 
come more than halfway in codperation. When teachers have 
a part in formulating broad plans for professional growth while 
on the job and under favorable teaching conditions, the super- 
intendent will find not only that such democratically planned 
and administered programs are splendid means of improving 
the general level of education but that, as the community 
catches the spirit of the teachers, the criticisms of the schools 
become more objective, efforts toward home-school coöpera- 
tion more unified, and there is often greater generosity in school 


support as a welcome by- 


serving groups and of workin 


product. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Why have teachers’ meetings so often been thoroughly disliked by 


i ived than those in 
taff ? Are staff meetings today better receive 
eae ye ere guiding principles that should be followed in the 


organization of staff meetings! : à , z 

a should evaluation play a role in staff planning? me aera 
tal principles govern a sound evaluation program ne Aya ; 

tions in the evaluation of an educational program! m ae 

3. How might a staff spend its time when it is ae oye a a ier 
AA ints in a twelve-mon r f 

month basis? What are the strong pa am? g 


i i ints in a twelve-month progr ae 
4. What are danger reatlat programs are needed for school principals? 


In what way is their role in the educational program different from 


haracteristics of a good principal? 
T aoe Dei Should staff meetings be an extra bur- 


Se Shonld saf eT r n the teacher’s load be lightened so that he 


den for teachers? How ca e 
will have more time for staff meetings? 


to 


PROBLEM 
i izati for an in-service education pr 
Diagra anizational pattern ‘ a a 
for So age l groups in the community arene in hemor 
What groups should receive first consideration in planning an 17 
education program? 


ogram 
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al 


» Featherstone, William 


. Leigh 


. Lewisohn, S. A, H 
- Newcomb, Theodore M., and Hartley, 657. 
piychology. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1947, pp. 257- 


. Slavson, S, R, An In 


- Watson, Goodwin (ed.) 
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IX 


School and Community 
Coöperation Through a 
Visiting Teacher Service 


Many kinds of activities that have not been considered “edu- 
cation” in the past are becoming more and more a part of the 
public educational program in American communities today. 
A community program of education now may include shop 
classes for adults, evening classes in agriculture, lay participa- 
tion in planning committees, canning centers, recreation pro- 
grams, and many other activities. One type of service that 
many schools now offer is that given by the teacher trained in 
social and psychological work; she is known in Michigan as a 
visiting teacher. The visiting teacher’s responsibility is to study 
and help students, teachers, and parents who have unusual 
problems of adjustment in school, family, and society. 

The visiting teacher program is designed primarily to help 
children with unusual difficulties make the necessary social ad- 
justments. The program also (1) enbances school-community 
relations, (2) promotes staff growth in handling individual dif- 
ferences, and (3) assists parents in understanding their chil- 


dren. The school staff, parents, and representatives of health, 
215 
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welfare, and other community agencies often codperate with 
the visiting teacher, because they can render service to the well- 
being of the school child. In other words, the visiting teacher is 
a team member in a common task. Parents, on the one hand, 
are anxious to further the purposes of the school; the visiting 
teacher, on the other hand, is in a strategic position to show 
parents how they can contribute to the educational program. 


The visiting teacher has a liaison position in the school organi- 
zation. 


A VISITING TEACHER Procram DEVELops COÖPERATIVELY 


Our nation faces problems involving deep social and educa- 
tional needs. Many communities in the postwar years have been 
concerned about the number of students who leave school as 
soon as is legally possible, about the amount of so-called “juve- 
nile deliquency,” and about other problems concerning the ad- 
justment of young people to school and society. It was problems 
such as these that encouraged the leaders of two suburban 
school districts to coöperate in planning a visiting teacher pro- 
gram." They hoped that the addition of a visiting teacher to 
their staff might be an economical and effective way of improv- 
ing the program for the guidance of students, parents, and 
teachers. 

The coöperation of the teachers, school administrators, and 
boards of education of the two school districts in putting the 
plan into operation was itself an example of democratic action- 
Tn 1945 the members of the two boards of education held joint 
meetings to discuss employing a visiting teacher. Part of the 
program was planned in these meetings and a method of shar- 


ing the cost was adopted. The arrangement has continued for 
five years, 

1 Holt, Michi ere 
the “fringe” eae corporated region of about 5000 inhabitants in 
elementary- 
Miller Road) school dis 
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In the beginning the visiting teacher met with the faculties 
of the schools to describe the type of service she was qualified 
to offer, The superintendent explained the school leaders’ ideas 
about the program, stressing the freedom which the teacher 
should have in her methods of work. He mentioned the advan- 
tages that might result from helping teachers and parents to 
understand better the problems of youth, and also the value of 
helping young people to see more clearly the viewpoint of 
adults. He pointed out that conferences between students and 
parents would be treated as confidential. Similar meetings were 
held with the members of the two boards of education. 

The understanding which the lay members of the board have 
ng teacher's work and their interpreta- 
he public have been strong points in 


the operation and success of the program. Both at the inception 


of the program and many times since, board members and lay- 


men have paid tribute to the vital nature of the relationships 


made clear to the people by the work of the visiting teacher. 
Some board members who were somewhat skeptical about the 
need for a different approach other than the traditional to 
school problems, have changed their opinions and expressed 
their support as the program increasingly helped individuals 


and families. oea 
Soon teachers were referring students to the visiting teacher 
king interviews for help 


and the students themselves were see ; ] 
with personal and family problems, school adjustment prob- 


lems, and the like. The superintendent of schools also referred 
certain students to the visiting teacher when the program first 
started. This is ordinarily not necessary today, because the 
; “stituted before the superintendent 


guidance work is usually insti 
needs to make referrals. Ae 
The individual conference is the Seat the oe 
isiti i t system began 
teacher program. The visiting teacher in the Ho 7 s Bi 
her work with such conferences, counseling with students, 
teachers, and parents about their school and family problems. 


had concerning the visiti 
tion of the program to t 
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Teachers Notes 

Mrs. X was puzzled when the visiting 
teacher telephoned for an appointment but 
was very gracious in inviting her to call. The 
interview was nearly over before Mrs, X 
could bring herself to mention the trouble 
she had been having with Milton. She had 
thought of going to the children’s clinic but 
just couldn’t face the ordeal. She had been 
on the verge of telling Mrs. Davis, but was 
afraid Mrs. Davis would not understand and 
might feel Milton was a bad boy. Mrs. X 
was very glad to be able to talk to someone 
about it and hoped she could get help with- 
out going to the children’s clinic. 


In the next few interviews with Mrs. X she 
reviewed her unhappy childhood as an only 
child, the death of her parents and her 
adoption, but most of all she talked of her 
loneliness. She had always wanted more 
than anything else to have a baby girl to 
love and dress up and adore. Her disap- 
pointment was great when her first child 
was a boy. She had enjoyed him after the 
initial disappointment and didn’t mind so 
the second child, was a 
so long for Milton and 
aby girl, she was greatly 


ve Milton instead of Mil- 
dred. Milton was her mother’s name; it was 


er own name until her adoption. She 
picked the name Milton over her husband’s 
protests because of its similarity to Mildred 
and Mildred was a name that she had al- 
ways loved. She even named her dolls Mil- 
dred when she was a child and her dolls had 
been very real people. Mrs. X loved her 
boys—especially Milton. In fact, she and 
her husband planned their whole lives 
around their children. When they went any- 
where their children were always included. 
She felt that she had failed with her boys, 


but could not identify the source of the 
trouble. 


Comment 
Rapport was established 
with the parent. 


The parent released ten- 
sion in being able to talk 
with someone about her 
problems with the boy. 


The psychological causes 
of the maladjustment be- 
came fairly apparent here. 
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Teachers Notes 

Mrs. X was helped to see that Milton’s steal- 
ing might have been directed against his 
parents because he felt he was not wanted. 
She recalled more and more incidents to 
back up this thinking and realized that 
when she had said to Milton, as she had 
often done, that it would have been so nice 
if he had been a girl, he interpreted this as 
meaning that she did not love him enough 
because he was a boy. 


Mrs. X was able to work out her problems 
with Milton and they became very close to 
each other. The visiting teacher tried to help 
the boy to bring the problems to light so 
that he could cope with them. It was Milton 
who suggested, several months later, that 
mother have a boarding home and take a 
girl or two from the courts. He was very 
busy by that time with scouting activities 
and music. He also helped his father in the 
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Comment 
The boy’s need for her af- 
fection was interpreted for 
the mother. 


The student was helped 
too with his mental hy- 
giene and understanding 
of his mother. 


Greater security was indi- 
cated for the parent and 
child partly as a result of 
the work of the visiting 
teacher. 


store during vacations and on Saturdays 
during school months. 


Some Data on Services Show Program Scope 

Over a period of four years one visiting teacher working in 
schools with a total enrollment of about 1400 students has had 
referred to her about 250 children. She does not accept some 
because, for various reasons, she does not feel that she can be 
of service in those particular cases. She works actively with the 
majority of the children brought to her attention. The length of 
time averages about nine months for each one. Some children 
have been under her counseling and guidance for as long as 
three years. The majority of cases are closed or dropped when 
the pupils no longer need direct help or leave the school sys- 
tem. Her case load is usually about fifty to seventy students. 


Tue Visrrinc TEACHER ProcraM Is DEMOCRATIC IN ACTION 


In Holt the visiting teacher has become an important crea- 
tive agent for the improvement of education, especially as she 
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encourages codperative interaction of parents, teachers, : = 
students aimed at a better quality of human living. The pe K 
teacher works in a different setting than the typical sc = 
teacher. She is a consultant or guidance worker. As a ee 
tule she is free of many of the administrative restrictions er 
on the average classroom teacher. She may be, and ee | 
is, a faculty member “without portfolio” outside the i i 
administrative relationships. She has no administrative au P 
ity. The visiting teacher should have a private. office and E 
phone and should be freed from routine teaching or admini 
trative duties. She can then concentrate on trying to improve 
the individual adjustment of students. Freeing her from a 
room work and routine duties gives her time to arrange nee e 
conferences with students and faculty. She should be permit- 
ted to leave the school buildings and take students with her 
without an excessive amount of administrative red tape. Stu- 
dents should be permitted to come to her office at odd times 
without penalty. In other words, the visiting teacher should be 
in a position to free the student from the traditional blocks o! 
frustrations found in typical public-school settings. 


The Visiting Teachers Work Dovetails with Other 
Efforts to Help Children 
Besides being a guidance leader for individuals, the visiting 


teacher is also a supplemental worker. She does not attempt to 
render community services that 


students. As far as other 


at school. The type of individual coun- 
seling needed is beyond 
age teacher in our cro 
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loaded down with other school duties to give thought and at- 
tention to home visitation. The visiting teacher bridges the gap 
between the school and the home. Her task is to improve the 
pupil’s adjustment to both school and home. 

The best visiting teacher has a deep understanding of basic 
personality needs and of the social characteristics that help peo- 
ple to become well adjusted to other people. 


Qualifications for a Visiting Teacher Are High 


The visiting teachers in Michigan are all former elementary 
or high-school teachers. In addition to this experience, a visiting 
teacher should have mastered the fundamental principles of so- 
ciology and psychology. Even more important, she should have 
had practical experience in social case work. The visiting 
teacher with vision knows that desirable personality growth is 
fostered when children have ideals that lift them above the all 
too frequent interest in self-indulgence. When children have 
character they are likely to have the more desirable personality 
attributes. By way of example, if children are reared in homes 
where there is an overindulgent and submissive family environ- 
ment, they may be shocked to find that other people do not de- 
fer to their wishes. Such children frequently become problem 
children. In many instances their spirit is broken by the shock 
of finding that they are not as important as their family has led 
them to believe. Other children have the opposite reaction. 
They become defiant and fight people who oppose them. In 
other words, personality really involves a process of social con- 
ditioning that extends over a long period of time. 


The Home Is a Coöperating Element 
How the child feels about himself frequently is determined 
in the home as well as the school. Children and adults have ad- 
justment difficulties today because of their attitude toward suc- 
cess and failure. Parents should realize that certain types of 
failure are inevitable and may be desirable. If failure is not too 
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serious in nature it may stimulate people to greater activity and 
more productive success over a long period of time. Parents and 
teachers should see clearly the part that such goals as success 
and failure play in the lives of children. When children consist- 
ently fail, they tend to show such reactions as these: They may 
set their goals very low, far below their ability to achieve goals, 
or they may show the opposite reaction and set their goals far 
above their native ability. Success and failure, as judged by 
marks in courses, are the primary source of friction between the 
school and the home. Here is an area where the visiting teacher 
with ability renders valuable service to teachers and parents. In 
many instances both the home and the school are far more con- 
cerned with marks than with the child’s emotional develop- 
ment. 

Few professional people are in such a strategic position as the 
visiting teacher to establish rapport between the school and the 
home. When parents and teachers help each other with chil- 
dren, it provides for both groups a quality of exaltation that can- 
not be described by merely describing the experience. The vis- 
iting teacher's position primarily involves human relationships. 
She comes to understand teachers both as professional workers 
and as people. She sees clearly the many emotional drives that 
cause parents to act as they frequently do toward their children. 
Finding ways for teachers and parents to work together for 
their mutual benefit is the art in the visiting teacher’s work. 


THE Visrrinc TEACHER SERVICE Has Awep 
Communtry SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 


When a visiting teacher becomes the focal point for parent- 
school contacts, rapport and understanding seem to come rather 
naturally. One of the important advantages of the visiting 


teacher approach has been the slow yet progressive spread of 
ideas on mental health into the thinking of parents and teachers 
in the community. As 


i ; they have dealt with real cases of malad- 
justment and with practical changes in the school curriculum 
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and family life to try to help children grow in the best manner 
to fit their individual needs, both teachers and parents have be- 
come more proficient with democratic techniques. Here in the 
hands of the experienced teacher a new pathway may be 
charted by which communities and other teachers may return 
to fundamental principles of growth and development of chil- 
dren. The visiting teacher program tends to lead people to op- 
erate democratically. It aims to build better people—better 
boys and girls. The child, the parents, the school leaders, and 
other individuals have often been able to sit down together in 
the old-fashioned common council to help each other. Such an 
approach should be encouraged for the improvement of public 
education in America. 

In keeping with the developing philosophy of the community 
school, the legal framework enabling local school districts to es- 
tablish a visiting teacher program with state aid is simple. The 
supervisory function of the state agency is limited and codpera- 
tive in scope. Visiting teachers should exhibit a high level of 
creative leadership among other teachers and administrators. 
They have had to learn to be creative, to seek resources in the 
people and communities in which they have worked. The state 
officers who direct the program have purposely insisted that the 
function of these teachers shall be confined to consultation. The 
local administrators of schools, in the best examples, also have 
insisted that the visiting teachers assume leadership in develop- 
ing the programs. As indicated more fully below, one of the 
greatest values of the experiment has been the education of 


teachers, parents, and the students themselves in understanding 


the skills and processes necessary for personality and character 


development. This premise gives the local program the flexibil- 
ity that is required for meeting the variety of local and individ- 
ual needs, The visiting teachers in the state of Michigan present 
a variety of backgrounds in their training and skills. The local 
school has been able to obtain the type of visiting teacher who 
will be best able to meet the needs of the community. The visit- 
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ing teachers as a group have been encouraged by the state di- 
rectors in their efforts to develop a professional spirit, a feeling 
of belonging to a group of trained workers who operate as 
members of local faculties and yet belong to a common move- 


ment to improve community understanding of personality 
needs. 


Berrer Reports To Parents IN Hott Have RESULTED 


A completely different method of contact with parents has 
developed since the visiting teacher program was initiated in 
the Holt school system. At first the system of written reports to 
parents was continuously revised as the elementary faculty 
moved away from marks to an analysis of what was happening 

. to the individual child in his school and community relation- 
ships. More and more conferences were held with parents, until 
in 1948 the faculty inaugurated a system of parent-teacher con- 
ferences which replaced the older report cards entirely. Each 
elementary teacher scheduled at least two conferences of 
twenty to thirty minutes with one or both parents each year and 
found occasion to meet with parents two or three additional 
times per year. The teachers had already worked out in pre- 


p made possible by the series 
In the Majority of cases parents 
ch more about their children’s 
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Tue TEACHING AND CURRICULUM Have IMPROVED 


In addition to improving community service to individual 
children, the visiting teacher program has helped the schools to 
achieve the twofold aim of (1) improved teacher understand- 
ing of the growth needs of children, and (2) an improved cur- 
riculum. 

One of the main purposes of keeping records of visiting 
teacher conferences and guidance methods is to help teachers 
see ways of improving their aid to the children. Each year since 
the beginning of the program in Holt the administrators and the 
visiting teacher have explained the possibilities of the service 
and its progress to the new members of the staff. In general, the 
members of the staff, the parents, and the students themselves 
try to become part of a team, all working for the common goal 
of improved instructional service to children. In-service training 
of the best type is involved in this democratic process. In work- 
ing with the visiting teacher the so-called “classroom” teacher 
often gets an idea of how he can more effectively study chil- 
dren. He also learns more clearly than before when to seek help 
in problems of adjustment. There have been several changes in 
the pattern of referrals over a four-year period in the Holt 
schools. In the first place, few teachers now hesitate to ask help 
from the “outside” visiting teacher. There is general recognition 
by parents and teachers, as well as by the students, that other 
forces are at work in school helping to shape the personality of 
children besides the school itself. The teachers’ understanding 
of the part they can play in augmenting the development of 
children has broadened. They now have a greater desire to help 
the child meet his own problems in the classroom. 

A second major change is that the teachers are much more 
concerned about, and more likely to refer to the visiting 
teacher, the aiden. who are shy, quiet, and sensitive, rather 
than those overactive, extrovert children that have traditionally 
bothered teachers—and turned out to be perfectly normal 
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adults. This emphasis on persons more likely to have <n 
and social maladjustments conforms to the laws of mental y 
giene and marks a step toward improved teaching. Improve 
attitudes toward people’s basic needs have not been confined to 
the teaching staff alone; the parents attitudes have changed as 
well. 

A restatement of the aims of education in the Holt commu- 
nity was made in 1948 as a result of suggestions advanced - 
meetings of the teachers and parents. Over 200 people took par 
in this democratic process. They met in small groups and use 
the small-group techniques. They then presented their ideas to 
the faculty. The board of education had been favorably ne 
pressed by the success of the visiting teacher program and ot se 
influences and accordingly they sponsored a longer ating 
conference for teachers and lay leaders. For the two years 0 
1948 and 1949, the faculty and families in the community a 
met at camp conferences during the first two days of the schoo 
year. In addition to the statement below of the aims of educa- 
tion, professional and social group action at these conferences 
has led to greater security and understanding among members 
of the staff. They have found common ways of attacking the 
emotional problem of pupil-teacher relations. Teachers, m 
dents, and parents who took part in these conferences indicate 


that they have gained a deeper appreciation of teachers as hu- 
man beings. 


THE AMS OF A PuBLIC-SCHOoL Procram WERE BROADENED 


The following aims were named and agreed upon almost 
unanimously by the teachers and parents in parent-teacher 
meetings and the preschool conferences: 


bi petencies that should be our aim: 


ave understanding and acceptance of himself (the stu- 
dent) as a human being: for instance— 


l. Ability to be healthy 
2. Ability to have self-discipline 
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8. Ability to do things to the best of his ability, being able to com- 


plete a job, to follow through 
4. Ability to make wise decisions about himself in relation to is- 


sues and problems faced 
B. Ability to have understanding and acceptance of himself in rela- 
tion to others: for instance— 
1. Having fair-play concepts and manners 
. Ability to actively coöperate with all kinds of groups and all dif- 


ferences of ideas and opinions 
. Ability to appreciate the beauty of things, and the skills and 


2 

3 
competencies of others 

4. Ability to understand and help people achieve the best in their 
different abilities—understanding of individual differences 

5. To know that improvement in society comes through produc- 

6 


tion, and to act upon such knowledge 
. Leadership abilities and leadership skills 
7. To be able to communicate adequately with others 
IL. Achieving of Responsibilities of a Democratic Society: for example— 
A. Achieving the ideal of unselfish service to the group 
B. Seeing to it that the rights we should have are upheld in society, 
and helping to take away the unpleasantness of meeting social re- 
sponsibilities and duties 
C. Developing the necessary responsibility toward work 
D. Taking care of one’s health and the health of others 
Some of the more detailed suggestions made by parents in 
Holt in relation to the aims of the program were as follows: ` 
l. The junior high-school students should have their own 
parties and learn to dance in the physical education curriculum. 


2. Hobbies should be stressed. 

3. There should be more conferences 
teachers to get the background of the child’s growth, develop- 
ment, and abilities. 

4. There should be m 


on the type of discipline to be used. 
5. Teachers should visit homes more and there should be 


More conferences of parents and students at school. 

6. Home and family living techniques should be used 
throughout the grades. 

7. The teacher should have a lighter 
all of these things. 


between parents and 


ore agreement of parents and teachers 


work load in order to do 
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8. Research should be done on drop-outs and the curriculum. 

The viewpoint of these broad aims shows a great change 
from the older attitude that school was a place to drill into stu- 
dents the same set of fundamental skills, no matter what the 
needs and abilities of the particular student might be. Previous 
statements of the aims. of education in the Holt schools were 
much less centered on individual child development, on person- 
ality growth and changes, on democratic methods for learning 
to get along with people in our society, and on parent-teacher- 
student relationships. The shift in emphasis was not, of course, 
entirely the result of the success of the visiting teacher program. 
Some of the shift, however, can be accounted for by the in- 
creased understanding of human growth that the faculty and 


parents have gained from their association with the visiting 
teacher and her methods. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM HAVE INCREASED 


It is obvious that a philosophy as broad as the visiting teacher 
program we have described will have a stimulating effect on the 
guidance program of a school. Working with the visiting 
teacher and other teachers who were well grounded in the men- 
tal health needs of students helped to create in the high-school 
faculty of the Holt schools a desire to improve its guidance serv- 
ice to students. In 1948-1949 one teacher, in addition to the 
principal, was given time for regular conferences with students 
for educational and personal guidance and counseling. In 1949- 
1950 three teachers showed interest in this work and were al- 
lotted time for it in their schedule. Committees have been 
formed by the faculty to study the guidance services and other 
curriculum needs. 

One of the methods that the Holt faculty has sought to use to 
improve its general educational offerings has been the develop- 
ment of the core or unified studies approach in the junior high 
school, the introduction of a general course in the tenth grade 
called Human Growth and Development, and a similar core 


ee ae 
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course in the senior year on home and family living. The cur- 
riculum study committee is continuously trying to find other 
ways of carrying out the school’s objectives stated earlier. Dem- 
ocratic methods of learning and student-teacher planning have 
been attempted in these and other parts of the high-school pro- 
gram. Personality needs form a large part of the learning as- 


pects of these parts of the curriculum. 


Another example of better high-school education has been 
the improved tone of the relationships between students, and 
between students and teachers. Students seem to have different 
attitudes at the end of four years of experimentation with par- 
ent-teacher visiting. There are fewer downcast looks from stu- 
dents who have been traditionally regarded as somewhat queer. 
Students understand individual differences better than before. 
More students seem to go out of their way to help their fellows 
in various aspects of their school and social life. The student 
council movement is an adjunct of this attitude in its best sense, 
and has been favorably affected by the work of the visiting 
teacher in helping pupils adjust to school and community. 
High-school students are leaders in state organizations of stu- 
dents and student councils. 

Most of the changes that have taken place in the Holt schools 
have occurred during the development of the visiting teacher 
Program. There is now a much greater shifting and reshifting of 
instructional groups in all the classrooms in the schools, to meet 
the differing needs of students as they grow at different rates 
and according to different patterns. There is also greater use of 
instructional aids, trips, community resources, library materials, 
home background information, and other extensions of the tra- 
ditional school method of dealing with the growth of children. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Should a ac be visiting teachers? What are the arguments for 
fee Mane cee What road blocks make it difficult for all teachers 
to be visiting teachers? 


23 
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. How can a visiting teacher be most effective as a consultant at a 
meetings? Should the visiting teacher hold special meetings with the 


school staff? How can a visiting teacher best convey information to 
the staff? 


3. How can the visiting teacher work effectively with community 


groups? What service can she give the board of education? What 
service can she render community agencies? 


4. What special services can the visiting teacher render for the adminis- 


trator? What reports should she make to the administrator? What is 

her role in the organizational pattern of the school? : 1 
. Should visiting teachers work with homes where the children are va 

adjusted or apparently so? What is a well-adjusted child? How shou 


the visiting teacher try to find those in greatest need of counseling 
and guidance? 


PROBLEM 


List the various services a visiting teacher might render to a school and 


community. What special services should the visiting teacher stress? 


10. 
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X 
The Home and School 


Coöperate in Family 


Education 


One of the crucial tests of theory of democratic administra- 
tion is its application to program development. No more sub- 
stantial area of the curriculum could be chosen for such a 
demonstration than education for family living. It was in this 
area that a need became clearly felt in Highland Park, Michi- 
gan. Gradually over a period of many years a program has 
evolved. From its very inception many groups, individuals, and 
institutions have contributed to its development. During this 


period the school and the community have learned to work 
together very effectively. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION Musr Conswer tHe FAMILY 


Home and family living education is a study of human rela- 
tions. It deals with the individual in his relationship to his 
environment. Such factors are stressed as the individual's feel- 
ing of security, of status, of affection, of belonging, and of 
achieving. The study begins with the assumption that what 
man thinks and what he does affect not only himself but others 

234 
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in his social group, and in turn determine the group’s attitude 
toward him. His feelings about himself and his feelings toward 
others in his environment can be shaped and conditioned 
through education. Especially is this true when education is 
conceived as starting early in the individual’s life. Here is one 
area of study that should give proper emphasis to the first six 
years of a child’s life. Also this is a field that should stress the 
prevention of mental illness just as physiology and health 
courses strike at the causes of physical illness. Home and family 
life education is in a most favorable position to stress the psy- 
chological factors in human relations that determine to a 
marked degree the richness and abundance that people gain 


from daily living. 


Is IMPORTANT IN PrESENT-Day CIVILIZATION 


students attending high school 


marry, and 75 percent of those who marry have children. If 
the schools are supposed to meet the needs of young men and 
Women, emphasis should be placed on education for family 
living. Even those who do not marry live in a home, usually 
with some other person Or persons. They also have a role to 
play. As one unmarried woman expressed it while discussing 
education for home and family living, “The adventure of being 
an aunt is my role, one that, perhaps, for some of these prospec- 
tive spinsters of the present generation deserves some atten- 
tion” ( 2). 

There are those who critici 
teach home and family livin 
belong in the province of the s 


to the home. However, survey ab ae À 
shown that if it is left to the home, nothing is done in most 


Cases. The parent does nothing because he is reluctant to at- 
tempt something for which he has no training, Or training of 
the wrong kind. When the parent feels this inadequacy, he side- 
steps the problem. The child, sensing the parents dilemma, 


Tue FAMILY 


Eighty-five percent of all 


ze the schools for attempting to 
g They claim that it does not 
chool but should be left entirely 
< of students and parents have 
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shies away from him and secures information elsewhere. Of 
course, many parents either do not care or are too busy with 
everyday living to be bothered with their most important job, 
the proper rearing of their children. If the school is to meet 
its obligation to the community, it should provide a program 
of instruction for parents in home and family living. People 


who are now parents need help as well as students who will 
someday be parents. 


A Stable Home Is a Bulwark Against Juvenile Delinquency 


Following World War II, court records show that there was 
a tremendous rise in the divorce rate. To a certain extent this 
was due to the great number of war marriages. The increase in 
juvenile delinquency was also alarming. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the damage to society caused by broken homes, with all 
their concomitant problems. “A broken home is a cancerous 
growth on the body politic, undermining the public welfare 
and economy. A united family is a community’s social insurance 
safeguarding society to a very great degree against such patho- 
logical ills as juvenile delinquency, immorality, and crime in 
general” (14). The broken home and juvenile delinquency are 
tied closely together. “Clinical experience has demonstrated 
that rarely does a child become delinquent where the members 
of a family have successfully maintained love and affection for 
one another. The treatment of delinquency involves the treat- 
ment not of the individual but of the whole family constella- 
tion” (11:179-180), 

Although the broken home is an impressive contributing 
factor to delinquency, Rogers properly points out that “while 
the facts are hardly conclusive they seem to indicate that the 
tenseness of a home where parents are deeply dissatisfied is 
worse so far as the children’s behavior is concerned than is the 
home which is broken” (11:181). 

The home in which both parents are living and which has 
all the aspects of a legal home may be far removed from what 
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may be called a psychological home. Apparently everything 
may be going well in this home. Its problems are not taken into 
the courts. The school may have little contact with it. The chil- 
dren attend school regularly, at least while in the lower grades. 
They appear to be well nourished and clothed, but the tensions 
and hostilities in this home may be slowly and subtly under- 
mining the emotional health of all the members of this family, 
especially the emotional health of the children. 

If symptoms of emotional instability do not show up while 
the children are young, there may be a psychological upheaval 
later in life which may cause great suffering to the individual 
and to those with whom he associates. Frequently such a person 
becomes a burden upon society. Many parents do not know how 
to establish a happy home where each person feels secure and is 
an important member of the family group. Such parents have 
not been trained for their most important task in life. Society 
has failed them. It has failed to use an institution, found in 
every community, that can provide a program of training for 
parenthood. That institution is the school. 


How Dors THE PROGRAM OPERATE? 


The schools in Highland Park include nursery school through 
junior college; consequently, the personnel who have a direct 
relationship with the home and family living program are the 
chairman of the homemaking department, the director of adult 
education, the home and family living counselor, and the nurs- 
ery-school teachers, classroom teachers, counselors, and princi- 
pals. 


The chairman of the homemaking department is in charge of 


the administration and supervision of the entire homemaking 


program throughout the elementary schools, the high school, 
and the junior college. The home and family living counselor 


teaches home living courses in the senior high school and the 
art-time basis, and is responsible for organ- 


Junior college on a p : 
arent education in the elementary and 


izing programs in p 
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secondary schools. He also meets with individual students and 
parents in an advisory capacity, and is considered the technical 
expert in this area. The director of adult education arranges 
programs for parents, secures speakers, and assumes responsi- 
bility for the general administration of the program where 
adults are concerned. The nursery-school teachers work with 
youngsters 2% to 5 years of age and with the high-school and 
junior-college students who are assigned to the nursery school 
for a certain number of hours a semester. The responsibilities 
of the regular counselor in the high school and junior college 
are twofold: (1) in-service training of teachers, and (2) work 
in the field of personal guidance, both with individual students 
and with groups of students. The classroom teacher assumes the 
responsibilities directly related to his department. The principal 
of the school is the coördinator whose main function is to inte- 
grate the entire program of his particular school and to assume 
the responsibilities pertinent to the smooth functioning of all 
the departments and activities of the school. It is his duty to 
see that proper leadership is provided, stimuli given, and assist- 
ance made available for the promotion of a well-integrated, 
well-balanced, and effective program. 


Required and Elective Courses Are Offered 
All students are re 


uired to tak A ses in 
rades 5 through 9B, A ake homemaking cour! 


; At the twelfth grade each boy and girl is 
required to take at least one semester of homemaking. Other 


regular homemakin courses a : Jable from 
Grade 9A through th te elective and available 


emphasis is upon the 
education. Most of th 


hagement houses is the nursery schoo 
2 to 5 years old are under the supervision 
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of teachers and students from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. each day. 
Units in human relations are integrated in the social studies 
courses in Grades 9, 10, and 11. Teachers of these social studies 
courses are given close supervision and assistance by the home 
and family counselor in developing and teaching these units. 
In the twelfth grade a one-semester course in home and family 
living is required of all students, boys and girls. This course will 
be described in greater detail later in this chapter. 


The Program Is an Integration of Many Areas of Study 


The home and family life course cuts across nearly every 
field of the school program. In fact, in some situations it might 
properly encompass the entire curriculum. In many of the core 
programs today social studies are used as a base for the integra- 
tion of other subjects. The home and family life program might 
also well be used for such a base. This program is inclusive 
enough to bring within it almost all phases of personal living. 
Rightfully a part of home and family life education are such 
areas as education for marriage, sex education, education for 
motherhood and fatherhood, child guidance and development, 
character development, nutrition, health education, budgeting 
and family income, house furnishings, care of the sick, and 
human relations in and outside the home. These areas are all 
interdependent and interrelated and should be taught as inte- 
rated subject matter. i i : 

Home and family life education, then, is an integration of 
many areas of study—of the social sciences, biology, philoso- 
Phy, art, English, guidance, and the physical sciences. In fact, 
it deals with the individual in every aspect of living. There are 
few if any areas that offer such a promising opportunity for the 


blending of ideas into a unitary approach in education. 


There Is a Coöperative Use of Personnel in the Program 


The personnel who work directly with the program include 
teachers, supervisors, members of the community, social agen- 
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cies, school psychologists, resource people from universities and 
colleges, and the state department of public instruction. Some 
of the most effective contributions may come from social agen- 
cies, the juvenile court, a visitor passing through the com- 
munity, or parents in it. 

The good teacher of home and family living has vision. He 
plans and organizes his work and exercises initiative and imagi- 
nation in developing the program. In the same connection the 
teacher of home and family education should feel free to experi- 
ment with new and different ideas. To be most effective he 
should work in a school system where there is coöperation and 
freedom of endeavors, where a premium is placed on ideas, 
and where there is respect for the personalities of others. If 
there are jealousies and sharp cleavages among the departments 
of the school and an autocratic administrative control, the 
effectiveness of the program will be seriously impaired. 

Much emphasis needs to be placed on the importance of 
co6perative planning by the teachers in the various depart- 
ments, the administration, and the students and their parents. 


eld of human relations, They should know how to get along 
ther people, plan with other 
to carry out the program with 
try to play a lone hand. They 
feel that every department 1 
tire school program, and that 
offer for the development ° 
there is often a certain amount 
ments in any school system. This 
hose who work in the home ant 
ow through evaluation that their 
ood of all. 
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COÖPERATION Is THE EssENCE OF Goop ScHooL-HOME 
RELATIONSHIPS 

The school is an extension of the home. Each has an im- 
portant job to do in developing the child. The school and the 
home do not perform different tasks but rather emphasize 
different phases of the total job. They cannot be separated. The 
two must coöperate if each is to meet its responsibilities. If 
there is one school program that cannot succeed without the 
close coöperation of both home and school, it is the home and 
family living program. When the school reaches out to help 
solve the problems in the home, those living in the home must 
be part of the planning body from the outset. It is one of the 
essentials of democracy that those who will be affected by 
what is done should have a hand in deciding what is to be done, 
if the desired results are to be realized. A program in home and 
family living cannot be imposed upon a community. If it is, 
it is doomed to failure at the start. The program should start at 
the grass roots, with the school offering the leadership either 


directly or indirectly. 
There Is a Need to Locate and Harness Effective Leadership 


Every community has leaders in various phases of community 
life, for leadership, simple or complex, arises at every level. The 
school should seek out these leaders. It is surprising how eager 
they are to help. These community leaders can influence those 
with whom they work far better than can the school or anyone 
connected with the school system. These leaders may be found 
anywhere in the community—in newspaper offices, service 
clubs, women’s clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, churches, 
physicians’ clubs, labor organizations, veterans organizations, 
community councils, neighborhood groups, industry, or busi- 
ness. Or they may not be members of any particular group, but 
their opinions are highly respected by a large segment of the 
community. It is the wise school official who knows who these 


People are. 
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An advisory council made up of such leaders, together with 
school officials, provides an excellent instrument for the school 
to use in planning a program in home and family living. The 
advisory council will stand as a bulwark against sniping at the 
program by highly vocal individuals or minority groups. It 
should act as an evaluating body and assist in developing a 


policy which will determine the direction and shape of the 
program. j 


The Contributions of Students Are Significant 


Another powerful group in community life that many schools 
overlook is the students. They are the people who will be most 
affected by the home and family living program. They are 
ambassadors of either good or ill will from the school to the 
homes of the community. Programs of this kind will rise or fall, 
depending on the attitude of students toward them. The stu- 
dents should be interested in what is going on and should feel 
that it is meeting their needs. To secure their interest and devise 
a program that will satisfy their needs, it is important that their 
voices be heard in the planning stages. 


Securing Faculty Support Is the First Step 


Faculty members, other than those working directly with the 
home and family living program, should be kept informed as 
o its development. In fact, if a school system is to have an 
effective program, the faculty should not only be informed but, 
since this area of study cuts across the many fields of school 
work, they should be trained, through in-service study, to take. 
an active part in carrying out the program. It is a job not for 
just a few but for all connected with the school system. 


Leadership by the Board of Education Is All-Important 
There is one officia 
thoroughly interested 
home and family life 


l body in the community that must be 
and informed and willing to support the 
program. That body is the board of educa- 
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tion. Not only must the superintendent of schools take it into 
his confidence in planning each step of the program, but the 
board should be active in helping to think through and plan 
various policies needed to support a program of this kind. The 
faculty, students, and parents can help the administrator and 
the board of education immeasurably if there is proper rapport 
among these groups. The family living curriculum is a com- 
munity enterprise, and the board of education is the official 
educational authority of the community. 


A Tradition of Codperative Activities Is H elpful 


How effective the school is in securing the coöperation of 
the home will depend upon the past relationship between the 
two. If the school has maintained an ivory-tower attitude to- 
ward the community, it will find it difficult to secure community 
coöperation. But if in the past the school, the home, and other 
community organizations and institutions have lived as one big 
happy family, each concerned about the others and always 
ready to offer assistance whenever needed, the task will be 
relatively easy. In other words, people and institutions are 
suspicious of the motives of those who change their attitudes 


too abruptly. 


THERE Is NEED FOR WIDESPREAD SUPPORT 
program, we cannot stress too 


In enlisting support for the 
and groups, both in and out of 


strongly that many individuals 
school, must actively participate in it and that in the schools 


there is one of the greatest obstacle removers to such a program 
—the student. If the school meets the needs of students and 
parents, the program will eventually be accepted by these 
groups regardless of minor obstacles. The community will re- 
move the obstacles, because once the people are convinced that 
the school has something vital and important to offer, they will 
support it in its efforts. The school cannot expect to do the job 


alone; it must have community support. If the people under- 
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stand the school’s objectives, its purposes, and its aims, and if 
they understand that what is being done is for their good, their 


appreciation will be earnest and sincere and their support 
genuine. 


A Co6prrative COUNCIL ADVISES AND EVALUATES THE PROGRAM 


The Advisory Council for home and family living education, 
mentioned previously, is an important phase of the Highland 
Park program. The council is made up of leaders in the com- 
munity—mothers and fathers who sense the problems involved 
and who feel that the school, together with other community 
organizations, is trying to meet the needs of young boys and 
girls and their parents in developing better human relations. 
This council also includes school people. It meets often, sitting 
around a table and discussing the program and how it can 
do more adequately what needs to be done. It is an evaluating 
council as well as an advisory council. In many respects, it feels 
the pulse of the community better than school people. These 
parents hear other parents talk. They hear other parents’ prob- 
lems. They have their own problems. Therefore, they can give 


the school the layman’s point of view and the community's 
reaction to what the school is doing. 


THE PERSONALITY or THE TEACHER Is IMPORTANT 


, One of the most important elements of the home and family 
living program is the staff personnel. Not everyone who teaches 
in a classroom can do this type of work. It takes a particular 
type of personality. Training is important, but the teacher's 
personality is more important. The kind of person the teacher 
really is is one of the basic factors. Teacher training institutions 
are becoming interested in developing courses in this field. Men 
and women are now preparing to become counselors, directors, 
and teachers in the field of human relations, However, if the 
administrator has an individual on his staff who is personable 
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and well adjusted socially, he can begin without waiting for the 
teacher training institution. Teachers who have faith in the 
program can pick up the essential knowledge from training on 


the job. 


FINANCING THE ProcraM Is NOT A SERIOUS HURDLE 


Finance is not a great problem because the program can and 
should start in a small way. One or more persons on a staff who 
have the natural qualifications for this work can be the nucleus 
of the program. In the future, no doubt, more money will be 
available for this type of work because many institutions, such 
as churches, mental health societies, and civic organizations of 
various kinds, are becoming increasingly interested in this field 
of human relationship. Popular magazines and the radio carry 
much material on marriage, home and children, and mental 
health. There seems to be a rising tide of interest all over the 
nation that is encouraging more courses and greater enlighten- 
ment on the part of the general public regarding marriage, 
parenthood, and general home living. The country as a whole 
is realizing that the family is the foundation of democracy, and 
that, above all, the family and the home must be preserved. As 
the general public becomes enlightened, the field of home and 
family living, in both the schools and the community, will grow 
tremendously and take its rightful place in the lives of all. 


Tue Nursery Scuoot Is WHERE THE ProcRAM BEGINS 


If the home and family living program is all-inclusive and 
truly reflects life, it should start with the nursery school and 
continue throughout the senior high-school program. To delay 
instruction until children reach the junior-senior high school 
is to neglect the most crucial years of child development. The 
child in the nursery school is forming more enduring habits and 
attitudes than students in the junior-senior high school. Further- 
more, he is an important member of the home and the com- 
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munity in which he lives. There is no one year that the program 
should be taught; it should be available each year to all students 
in the public schools. 

It should be the philosophy of the school that boys as well as 
girls have this training. There should be no double standard 
in a well-balanced, substantial home. There should be no dou- 
ble standard in modern society. If boys are given an opportunity 
to develop their latent interests and potential abilities in home 
and family life education, they will be as interested and as 
energetic as the girls are. 

A weakness in some homemaking programs arises because 
many teachers in this field do not know how to teach boys. 
They have not been trained to teach boys. Especially, they 
have not been trained to teach boys the kind of content that 
is being discussed here. 

The Highland Park Nursery School was started in December, 
1924, in coöperation with the Merrill Palmer School of Detroit. 
To date, nearly 6012 students have had child care courses in 
which they have worked with, studied, and observed nursery- 
school children between the ages of 24 and 5. Although this 
work in the nursery school is required only of girls, almost all 
the boys in the twelfth-grade sociology course elect the nursery- 


book that they 
the child: 


situations from arising, how and when to help children, what 
safety precautions to us 
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school teacher. Two class periods are held daily for students 
on duty at the nursery school—one before the children arrive 
and one in the afternoon when the children are sleeping. Here 
actual problem situations that have occurred with the children 
are studied and discussed and proposed ‘solutions are worked 
out. These solutions are tried later in individual and group 


situations. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES ÅRE AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS 


A library containing most of the recent books on child devel- 
opment and current magazines on child problems is available 
to the students. Here they can study children’s problems and 
how best to deal with them. Student teachers who are studying 
these small children can also learn more about themselves and 
their own reactions, because they are helping children to solve 
problems similar to the ones they are trying to solve as adoles- 
cents. 

For example, students may see a nursery-school child at- 
tempting to learn to consider group needs instead of being 
completely egocentric, to exercise self-control, to find some- 
thing worth while that will make him feel important instead 
of showing off, to be patient and wait for his turn, to appreciate 
the other person’s achievement, to work coéperatively instead 
of always wanting to be the leader, to avoid bizarre behavior 
as a means of gaining attention, to establish independence in 
other ways than through negativism, to face facts realistically 
without alibi, to respect other people’s property and rights, to 
be a leader or follower as the situation demands, to work demo- 
cratically for the good of a common cause, to achieve the satis- 
faction that comes from self-help and creative endeavor. The 
students may see the child gradually develop into a satisfying 
and pleasing person with the positive qualities of sweetness and 
Sharing, helpfulness, codperativeness, happiness, patience, 
calmness, constructiveness, vitality, spontaneity, intelligence, 
and eagerness. They may also help a child to acquire a pleasing 
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and more satisfying personality by overcoming such traits as 
negativism, overaggressiveness, temper tantrums, whining, 
sulkiness, rudeness, uncodperativeness, and complete egocen- 
tricity. Through identification and by having solved the chil- 
dren’s difficulties, the student teachers become more mature 
themselves and learn to overcome similar personality tenden- 
cies. As one of the senior boys once remarked, “When we are 
in nursery school, we can’t act as childish as small children do. 


STUDENTS ARE ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROGRAM 


The Highland Park Elementary School includes the kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade. Eighth-grade children are 
interested in the little folks in the kindergarten. They recall 
their own experiences there. The eighth-graders’ autobiogra- 
phies, especially under “earliest recollections,” emphasize the 
importance of their training in the kindergarten and the rela- 
tionship of the kindergarten teacher to them. Many eighth- 
grade students voluntarily visit the kindergarten to observe 
children and talk to the teacher. 

Surveys in Highland Park revealed that a large percentage 
of eighth-grade pupils act as baby sitters in the evenings an 
on week ends. With these observations and facts in mind, the 
staff was convinced that there was a great need to offer some 
study of child growth and development through the curriculum 
in homemaking. The course now offered to the girls includes 
food buying, its preparation and serving, and making clothing; 
for boys, general shop; and for both, home decorations an 
felt that these eighth-grade students, 
Id have direct contact with the chil- 
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partment of the school system, and the teacher of the home- 
making courses in the elementary school all worked together. 
They agreed that a desirable objective was to develop in older 
pupils a better understanding of young children and how they 
grow up, so that they will be able to deal with them more intel- 
ligently and effectively, and by understanding the younger 
children be better prepared to understand themselves. 


Eighth-Grade Students Visit the Kindergarten 


To accomplish these objectives, the eighth-grader needs to 
develop (1) an appreciation of the training a child receives 
during his first five years of life; (2) a knowledge of the be- 
havior that is normally expected from a four-year-old or a five- 
year-old; (3) an awareness of the approach the older person 
should use in working with or guiding youngsters; and (4) 
skill in working with young children. 

Regular class sessions should be held at the beginning of 
each year to study and discuss these problems. Eighth-grade 
students may be assigned to the kindergarten in pairs. As the 
program gathers momentum, inquiry about child behavior in- 
evitably suggests a question box. This in turn calls for a weekly 
discussion period involving the class, the home-room teacher, 
the kindergarten teacher, and the homemaking teacher. The 
typical questions below illustrate the insight shown by the 


eighth-grade children. - 
“Lucile is afraid of the rabbit. How shall we help her get over this 


fear?” i 
“Harry sucks his thumb during rest period. Should we say something 
to him about this? Why does he suck his thumb? i f 
“Jane seems afraid of other children. Why does she act this way? , 
“Tommy sits and watches while the other children dance, Why doesn’t 
Tommy dance, too? Why don’t we make him dance? 
“What shall we do when eee pea a es 
is { i relax durin; 
How cane Dap oad kicked when his mother left. You didn’t 


seem to notice it.” 
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Eighth-Grade Students Are Given Experience in Evaluating 
Emotional Behavior 


During the discussion period with these eighth-grade stu- 
dents, another process soon becomes obvious to the teacher, As 
the pupils analyze the fears, temper tantrums, emotional imma- 
turity, nail biting, thumb sucking, restlessness, stubbornness, 
and other aspects of kindergarten behavior, they are also ana- 
lyzing themselves. Their study and discussion of the little 
people’s behavior gradually expand into a study and discussion 
of growing up as well as of grown-up people’s behavior. As 
young life gains in meaning to them, all life gains in meaning. 


Ninth-Grade Students Are Enrolled in Homemaking 


As was stated before, all 9B girls must take at least one 
semester of homemaking. Girls are given experience in the field 
of food, including planning, budgeting, marketing, preparing, 
serving, and evaluating. They also explore the clothing field, in- 
cluding the selection and making of garments suitable to the in- 
dividual. They learn all phases of home care by assuming actual 
responsibility for the care of the apartment and its furnishings 
and equipment. In coöperation with the program in the home 
management house for 9B girls, a course in personality develop- 
ment is taken by 9B boys and girls. This class meets once @ 
week. In it an attempt is made to teach students how to to 
become mature persons. The classes are segregated to allow 
free discussion of matters which are personal to students at 
this age. Since students at the ninth-grade level are striving 
more and more for social ease, group acceptance, and personal 
success, everything pertaining to self-confidence, correct and 
attractive appearance, and social manners begins to assume 
great importance, 

As part of the evaluation of the course, the students rated 
the items that were most helpful and most important to them 
in this order: reproduction, what boys think of girls, what girls 
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think of boys, boy-girl relationships, menstruation, sex intro- 
duction, grooming, how to get along with people, posture, 
clothes, dates, personal appearance, family problems, physical 
and mental care of self, maturing personally, and so on down 
through the list of items such as ideal home, diet, how to act 
when out on a date, securing recognition, how to walk, and 
when to get home at night. This class on personality develop- 
ment is an excellent supplement to the regular 9B homemaking 
program. 
TWELFTH-GRADE STUDENTS STUDY HOoMEMAKING AND HEALTH 


Another course offered in the twelfth grade is taught by the 
home economics teacher, the school nurse, and the school phy- 
sician. This course is divided into six units: community health, 
individual health, progress in the field of health, health profes- 
kills, and family health. The course is 


sions, home nursing sS c 
sible on the laboratory plan with many 


taught as much as pos 
field trips. ie Mppewe i 

Offering education for marriage and family living is an obli- 
gation the school has to the community. Highland Park has 
tried to meet this responsibility by giving a course on home and 
family living, in preparation for marriage, which is required of 
all twelfth-grade boys and girls. This course attempts education 
that will lead to the establishment of the kind of home condu- 
cive to wholesome family living. 


Unit One Deals with Basic Needs 

at the best preparation for marriage 
ed, emotionally mature person, 
and family living program is 
principles are implicit 


Because it is believed th 
is the building of a well-balanc 
the first unit studied in the home 
one on mental health. Mental hygiene 


in all the units that follow. ; 
In this unit the students study the four basic needs common 


to every human being—the need for security, recognition, love, 
and new experience—and the effects on personality as these 
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needs are satisfied socially or antisocially. Alternate ways of 
meeting problems are considered. These include facing prob- 
lems realistically, sublimating, or retreating by means of side- 
stepping devices. Among these neurotic evasions the class 
considers daydreaming, invalidism, lying and rationalization, 
vicarious living, alcoholism, etc. Considerable time is spent on 
alcoholism for two reasons: because of the alarming increase 
in the number of alcoholics, particularly among women, and 
the devastating effect of alcohol on the individual and his 
family; and because the subject brings out the predisposing 
causes of alcoholism, the effects of pampering, rejecting, OY 
dominating parental attitudes on the future personality of the 
child. It is pointed out that as the drinking pattern changes, 
the person may slip over the line of social drinking to the com- 
pulsive stage where it becomes an obsession. The presentation 
never involves an emotional appeal or a moral approach but at- 
tempts to give young people scientific knowledge about a dis- 
ease that now ranks fourth as a public health problem. 


Emotional Maturity Is a Goal 


Emotional maturity is presented as a goal that pays the high- 


est dividends and can be used as a yardstick to measure indi- 
vidual growth. Many traits of maturity are considered. Also 
are noted the common infantile carry-overs that should have 
been discarded in childhood and the unhappiness that results 
from them in the life of the individual and his family. 


Normal Sexual Development Stages Are Studied 


A study is made of the normal development of the affections 
from egocentric infancy to maturity. The final stage is achieve 


ment of the ability to love maturely. The effects on the pay 
ality of a person who is retarded in any one of these stages ae 
also brought out, 
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There Are Certain Forces That Mold the Personality 


Consideration is given to the achieving of inner equilibrium 
by an understanding of the two forces continually acting upon 
the individual: (1) the instinctual impulses or tensions that 
result from normal body processes—hunger, aggression, the 
sex drive—and (2) the mores that are handed down to us and 
represent the experience of the race. Both of these forces are 
good in themselves, but personality damage results if either 
exerts too much pressure or is too repressed; this also is studied. 
Examples from everyday living show how character building 
is the outgrowth of gradually taking into the personality struc- 
ture the social disciplines that make civilized living possible. 


A Self-Analysis Is Made by Students 


At the end of this unit each student writes an analysis of his 
feelings and philosophies, and judges his degree of maturity. 
The emphasis is never on morbid introspection but on healthy 
self-analysis. It is hoped that the student will gain insight into 
any problems he may have. Time has been set aside in the 
teacher’s schedule for counseling with the students after she 
has read the self-analyses. Serious emotional maladjustments 
are referred to a specialist. 

Unit Two Is Child Development 

The second unit deals with the growth and development of 
the child. The students are the parents of the future; hence 
they should obtain a basic understanding of the needs of infants 
if they are to rear secure, well-adjusted children. They learn 
that the child’s personality pattern is molded by his early ox 
periences. The love and comfort he receives remain with him; 
the mother’s pleasure in her role of motherhood is reflected in 
her care of the child. Security in childhood tends to enrich 
the personality and to help the child grow into the kind of 
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adult who, because he is secure and has grown up with a sense 
of belonging and adequacy, is affectionate, trusting, generous, 
enthusiastic, and capable of working to his best capacities. A 
child who is reared in this type of environment develops the 
will to please and the will to endure the necessary tensions 
and frustrations that come from learning the many “don'ts” 
in our culture. 

Children of this age group need to recognize also the oppo- 
site picture: that failure to satisfy the physical and emotional 
needs of the infant, the withholding of comfort and love, de- 
velop antagonism and resistant behavior. Frustrated in his 
attempts to satisfy his needs, the child learns to expect failure. 
Hostility may develop toward his mother and his family and 
eventually he may wish to punish all society. Emotional impov- 
erishment may result. This is characterized by inexpressiveness, 
indifference—the most baffling attitude to cope with—and ap- 
parent intellectual retardation, or by overaggressiveness. Stu- 
dents need to realize that an individual pays too high a price 
for the security he gains by means of withdrawal or aggression. 


Important Childhood Traits Are Discussed Here 


Consideration is given to the significance of the child’s posi- 
tion in the family—whether he is the oldest, the youngest, OT 
an only child. Factors such as competition with an older oF 
younger child for a parent's affection are discussed. It is pointed 
out that the feelings and Opinions a child has about himse 
influence his future attitudes and actions, for he is developing 
the ability to “take it” as opportunities arise to make decisions 
and abide by their results. 

Two important considerations of the childhood stage are: 
(1) that the ground work is being laid for most of the essentia 
personality traits, and (2) that none of the difficulties of the 
childhood years, such as temper tantrums, bizarre behav 
10T, OF extremes of any kind, would be significant or imp 
tant if they were discarded at the childhood level. The serious 
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hazard lies in the fact that infantile traits may be carried from 
level to level of development, thus making more difficult the 
adaptations and adjustments necessary as the individual meets 
adult situations. In adulthood he not only will have to face the 
new problems always inherent in the next step upward but he 
also will carry with him all the old unsolved problems. 


ADOLESCENTS ARE STUDIED NEXT 


A study of the adolescent and his world follows, with many 
discussions of rights, privileges, and responsibilities in the home 
and in society. The social scene is viewed and many opinions 
offered on how to get a date, manners, time to come home, 
necking and petting, ingenuity in providing wholesome fun, 
and the attitudes of parents toward these matters. Other topics 
are also discussed. They include the use or misuse of money, 
going “steady,” making friends, school grades, how to study, 
and any topic that may be suggested as a result of the students’ 


assigned reading or general interest. 
e?” Is a Question That Is Asked 


“Am I Ready for Marriag 
us dating leading to 


Next to be considered is the more serio 
the engagement period. The question 1s asked, “Am I ready 
for marriage?” Then an attempt is made to discover whether 


or not the student has the emotional maturity essential for a 
for discussion and study is 


good marriage. The next question 

Whom shall I marry?” This includes study of the factors in- 
volved in differences in age or in deep-seated convictions as 
to what warrants struggle and sacrifice. “Have I carefully ana- 
lyzed my reason for marriage? Js it mature love, cultural pres- 
Sures, security, social pressures, fear of loneliness, or a means of 


escape?” 
od Is Studied 


studied. The purpose of an 
d which provides time to 


The Engagement Peri 


The engagement period itself is 
engagement—i.e., a learning perio 
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plan and to anticipate the possible conflicts that may arise in 
the future—is discussed with enthusiasm. There are discussions 
about the hazards of the too-short as well as the too-long en- 
gagement. The psychological and physical risks of premarital 
sex relationships are seriously considered. Finally the class 
discusses the responsibility of each partner in making love. At 
this stage in the course a man teacher works with the boys for 
two days and a woman teacher works with the girls. 


No Special Unit on Sex Hygiene Is Offered 


It is unfortunate that the terms “family life education” and 
“sex hygiene” have become synonymous for too many people. 
Good sex education should include the factors that produce 
sound personality development. If the child’s basic needs have 
not been wholesomely satisfied, he may become so dependent 
on affection that he develops a driving need to attain it; casual ` 
sex gratification may result, or feelings of insecurity may make 
him value the pleasure of the moment rather than take a whole- 
some long-term view. Seniors can understand the adjustments 
required between instinctual sex tensions and the necessities 
of civilization. They can understand the frustrations that result 
from promiscuous sex gratification because it does not satisfy 
their real personality needs. No special unit on sex hygiene is 
needed. The classroom with the right teacher is an ideal place 


to learn about these and other problems in the area of sex as 
they normally arise during the course. l 


Adjustments in Marriage Are Discussed 


Common adjustments that must be made during the first 
years of marriage are discussed next. Students draw on their 
outside reading and on their own observations. Good adjust- 
ment to marriage and to each other is stressed as an essentia 
prelude to good parenthood. Emotional tensions in the home 
are contagious and keenly felt by the child; and they result in 
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feelings of insecurity and apprehension that become a basic 
part of the personality pattern. 


Monogamy Is Given Attention in the Program 


A brief survey is made of the evolution of the family in order 
to answer the query, “Why do we have monogamy?” The 
objective is to help the student understand that other forms of 
marriage have been tried and discarded and that monogamy 
is the result of the experience of the race in its quest for ful- 
fillment and happiness. 


The Emancipation of Women Receives Special Consideration 


In conjunction with the study of the evolution of the family, 
the emancipation of women is traced from chattel slavery to 
their equal partnership in modern marriage as found in 
America. Emphasis is given to the importance of women pre- 
serving their feminine role and upholding high moral standards. 


The Foundation for Successful Family Life Is Studied 


The family today is less an economic institution and more 
an organization for affectionate companionship. Successful fam- 
ily living is based upon understanding, coöperation, and mutual 
respect. This coöperation depends upon good adjustments on 
the part of all its members. 


A Study of the Family in Transition Is Emphasized 


The family is still in a state of transition from the patriarchal 
dern democratic type. The resulting 


authoritative type to a mo l 4 
uncertainties combined with many social maladjustments ac- 
divorce rate. The class studies 


count in part for the mounting 
the various economic, social, and personal causes of a divorce, 


as well as the possible remedial measures. The serious effects 
of a broken home on child development, as well as the disorgan- 
izing effect on the individual, are pointed out. Class discussions 
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bring out the point of view that some divorces are necessary. 
However, students emphasize the fact that what is needed is 
better preparation for marriage. 


Various Teaching Methods and Procedures Are Used 


Teaching methods are diversified according to subject mat- 
ter. Informal lectures with stories and examples seem to be 
the most effective way of covering the early background units, 
because time is at a premium. Much outside reading, based 
on suggested books and magazine articles, accompanies each 


unit. Each student reports in class on his reading and conducts 
the discussion that follows. 


Bringing In the Parents Is Effective in the Program 


Parents’ meetings organized for the purpose of discussing 
the everyday problems of adolescents have proved beneficial. 
Students anonymously report causes of conflict in the home 
and suggest topics they would like discussed. The teacher 
needs to do little at these meetings, for the discussion usually 
becomes quite general. The parents’ viewpoints can then be 
interpreted to the class the next day. There is at least one meet- 
ing for the parents of each class during the semester. The com- 
plexity of some of the problems that are brought to the instruc- 
tors in these courses by both parents and students is often 
amazing. The problems show clearly that people’s lives are 
like icebergs—two-thirds are submerged below the surface. 


Junior Cottece Psycuonocy Is A POPULAR OFFERING 


In the junior college a course listed under psychology is a 
fered; it deals with the engagement period, marriage, and par- 
ent education. Some of the students in this class are already 
married, some have children of their own, and others are e0- 
gaged; of course, many are vitally interested. 

It might appear that there is a great deal of duplication g! 
courses. However, this is not a problem, because all the people 
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who teach these courses work very closely together in develop- 
ing the material. Naturally, the courses are geared to the level 
of maturity of the student. The home-room program prevails 
throughout the school system, so the student may bring 
some of these problems to his home-room, problems that he 
would like to discuss with the teacher or the home-room group. 
The program requires the meeting of many minds. It is neces- 
sary for the homemaking teacher, the school nurse, the school 
doctor, the counselor, the director of adult education, the home 
and family living counselor, the chairman of the department 
of home economics, and all the other teachers to work very 
closely together in developing the program of home living. 

The program in home and family life is an ever-changing, 
ever-expanding one; a number of plans and projects are con- 
stantly being discussed and incorporated in the general school 
program. 


Is the Junior Psychology Course Meeting a Real Need? 


The underlying theme of the course is happy and effective 
adjustments in family living, but it attempts to go further in 
building successful living. Many of the philosophies presented 
by the modern world in some movies and “realistic” novels, 
and the standards of conduct in present-day social procedures 
are confusing to the adolescent. The course tries, by considera- 
tion of basic convictions, to teach wise discrimination between 
the plausible and smooth-sounding philosophies and those that 
will insure happiness and successful living in the complex world 
of today. It is a subject in which the intangibles that accom- 
pany subject matter play a most vital part. An evaluation of 
the course has shown that it has been extremely successful and 
is meeting a real need for both students and parents alike (12). 


CLASSES FOR PARENTS ARE POPULAR 


The philosophy upon which the home and family living pro- 
gram is based considers not only students in the schools but 
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parents in the home as well. Here the director of adult educa- 
tion, working closely with the home and family living counse- 
lor, the principals, and the teachers, plays an important part 
in setting up classes in child development for parents of chil- 
dren in both the elementary and high schools. During the year 
each elementary school in the system holds meetings represent- 
ing different age groups of children. Approximately eighteen 
parent meetings are scheduled regularly in each school. In 
these meetings the school psychologist and psychiatrist, coun- 
selors, principals, and teachers discuss with the parents the 
fields of mental health and child development. Here parents 
bring their problems—problems that are confusing them, prob- 
lems that they face daily in attempting to rear their children. 
Often experts from universities and nearby colleges and other 
organizations are called in to discuss such problems with 
parents. 

Courses are set up for the parents so that there is continuity 
of the material covered. A survey of parents attending these 
classes showed that 95 percent of them were well satisfied 
with the courses and wished to have the program expanded. 

Not all these courses deal entirely with child-parent relation- 
ships; some involve other problems in homemaking. For ex- 
ample, a class in interior decorating was held in the studio of a 
local interior decorator, taught by him, and supervised by the 
director of adult education and the chairman of the home- 
making department. Classes in wallpaper hanging, flower ar- 
rangement, jewelry making, ceramics, textiles, and upholster- 
ing, to mention a few, are conducted under the supervision 
of the adult education department and the chairman of the 
homemaking department. 
eee are a very important part of the home 

tami y living program, for in them parents may study 
certain general projects relative to home living or discuss with 


the school personnel the growth f 
Mer children: 5 and development problems o 
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Since the homemaking laboratories in the elementary schools 
are as well equipped as those in the high school and junior 
college, they provide excellent centers for these neighborhood 
parent group meetings. 

EACH ADMINISTRATOR Has A Key Position 
ndent occupies the key position in developing 
ly life program. He must be keenly aware of 
ork in the school and the community. He 
will not sense this need unless he has a philosophy of life and 
education that will support a program dealing with all aspects 
of a person’s living. He must have a philosophy that holds 
the individual more important than the system, a philosophy 
that is flexible and dynamic enough to meet the changing needs 


of the time. 

The stolid, mechanica 
ble with the home and 
succeed in getting one 
must know how to WOrk } 
ideas, He must be able to tak 
ruled by people working with him. He must be able to give 
his colleagues freedom of operation. He must oo ideas 

f 4 F 
fro hen a pattern of operation has once been agree 
g others WAR SE to the limits of his ability. It is 


aba he should supp’ i limate that will per- 


The superinte 
a home and fami 
the need for such w 


1 type of administrator will have trou- 
family living program even if he can 
started. The successful administrator 
k with people and to respect their 
e it” if his own ideas are over- 


pean ioahe superintendent, the principal of the ce wi 
the most important position in formulating a kome ne ate 
living program. It is he who must put Saat o G sa 
through scheduling, working directly with E ers, parents, 

program o this kind, some 


and students. In administering 4 i 
of the well-established routines and theories may have to be 


i i incipal will have diffi- 
shel 1 nically-minded principal will h liffi- 
ee ED feel at times that he is flying blind 
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and charting unknown places. But if he sees the school program 
in its broader aspects and is acutely aware of the students’ 
great need for training in home and family living, he will move 
forward with his staff, the students, and the parents in a com- 
mon effort, knowing that his school is meeting a real need. 


Dynamic LEADERSHIP Is NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE RESULTS 


Most administrators know how to do their work better, but 
somehow, somewhere, something gets in the way of accom- 
plishment. Someone has said that men’s minds are filled with 
“inert ideas.” The difference between an inert idea and a 
dynamic one is that the dynamic idea results in action and the 
inert idea does not. Many administrators and teachers never 
get beyond the discussion stage. Ideas without implementa- 
tion to put them to work are worthless. It is only when an idea 
begins to function that it becomes worth while to the institu- 
tion. It is the administrator’s responsibility to see that the idea 
has an opportunity to go to work. In other words, he must help 
put it to work. 

The type of program that has been described here is not 
something that can remain static if it is to be effective. It is a 
constantly growing, changing, and evolving program as it 


strives to meet better the ever-changing needs of those with 
whom it is concerned. 


QUESTIONS | 

1. What are some of the major social 
to a lack of home and fa 

2. What is the role of the 
cation for home and f 


h mature person? What happens in 4 
: im mature or imma as an adult 
5. What is the function of a hom atüreas an 


) e and family living education council 
in a school system? Who should serve on this oaei 


6. 
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What are the appropriate responsibilities of colleges, universities, and 
state departments of education in developing community programs in 
home and family living education? 


PROBLEM 


Write a one-paragraph statement of the philosophy of education on 


which a functional program in home and family living education should 
be based. How may the school secure the coöperation of the home and 
community? Outline a program in family life education for a school sys- 
tem with 10,000 students in a city with a population of 75,000. 


13. 
14, 
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XI 


Evaluation as a Technique of 


Democratic Administration 


Too frequently, evaluation has been considered as a theo- 
retical rather than a practical phase of democratic living. This 
apparent dichotomy has created much confusion in thinking 
about the role of evaluation in democrati 
proposed here that evaluation is an extremely important practi- 
cal application of democratic administration, essential to the 
process and continuous within the framework. 

What does participation in groups do to individuals? To 
work with others on problems of mutual concern is more than 
a congeries of separate experiences, Association in a group in- 
volves the composite rather than the aggregate, Individuals 
and groups change because of the stimulation of interaction, 
individual to individual and group to group. Some men in the 
field of group dynamics suggest that the spiritual affinity of 
persons in a group is an emotional quality that defies descrip- 
tion by traditional methods of measurement. Others believe 
that it is merely a manifestation of the ada 
are superior to one. Still others hold that 
his feeling of individuality and becomes 
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c organization. It is 


ge that many minds 
the individual loses 
submerged in the 
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group, which has a unique character of its own. At any rate, it 
seems reasonable to assume (1) that men change when they 
become members of a problem-solving group, (2) that this 
change can and should be measured continuously, and (8) 
that this measurement, which records the atmosphere and at- 
titude of the group, is evaluative in nature. 

Education has produced many clichés, catchwords, and ideas 
that cover a multitude of sins. We attempt to pack the wis- 
dom of a thousand sages into one word or idea, thereby sever- 
ing it from whatever natural root it belongs to. We continually 
do this with evaluation. 

Evaluation is not a distinct entity apart from the group 
problem-solving process. It is not a test or measuring stick 
applied to the finished product that tells how far we have gone 
but has little regard for direction. It is not a mark, a grade, a 
level of achievement—but without depth concerning the total 
process of planning and working together. It is not a requiem 
at the end. It is not meaningful only as related to the completed 
project. Evaluation is a dynamic concept. Basically, group 
thinking is an evaluation process in itself. It is essential to the 
growth of both the individual and the group. Evaluation is 
effective only insofar as its role is continuous examination, both 
personal and group, of the process, project, and participants. 
Only through this continuous medium can we see where we 
are at present in relation to immediate and ultimate objectives. 


Evaluation is not merely a measurement of the past. Rather, 
itis an expanding yardstick which should always give measure- 
ment and analysis in terms of the future and always result in 
improvement. With this medium it should be possible to meas- 
ure change in both the individual and the group, in addition to 
analyzing the situation for potential group development. 
Groups succeed because of the compulsion to progress arising 
from viewing what they have done in terms of what they want 
to do. It is construction, not destruction, and it provides a key 
for the group process. 
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FLEXIBLE Gumeposts Can Pornt Up EFFECTIVE EVALUATION 


Like any other codperative process, evaluation must operate 
on the basis of flexible tenets. The following are a few guide- 
posts which seem significant to the process of evaluating any 
activity: 

1. It must be expressed in terms of the effects produced. 
2. It must consider the relationships established between 
members of the group. 


8. It must point the way toward improved human re- 
lationships. 

4. It must show the need for improvement. 

5. It must be flexible in terms of the group involved. 

6. It must be specific in terms of the problem involved. 

7. It must consider the physical setting of the group. 

8. It must provide direct results. 

9. It must be objective and accurate. 

10. It must be critical only in terms of improvement. 
. It must be codperatively planned and executed. 

. It must be a learning experience, with transfer to other 
activities in which the participant is involved. 

- It must be part of the everyday program of a group, 
not a special occasion activity. 

14. It must be effective in term 


15. It must not be stacked to 
Evaluation of democrati 


offensive prongs, namely, 
dividual participants, grou 
dividual or group evaluatio 
a clear understanding of 
continuous. When centere 


s of purpose. 

present a particular view. 

c administration involves three major 
introspective evaluation by the in- - 
p evaluation of the project, and in- 
n of the process. All are necessary to 
group effectiveness. Each must be 


d in the total democratic framework, 
these three aspects of evaluation produce an understanding 


essential to growth. We must also consider that evaluation in- 
volves the following steps: 


1 Planning. 
2. Initiation of the plan. 
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3. Action on the plan. 

4. Classification and analysis of data. 

5. Replanning. 

A cooperative plan of evaluation involves the following steps: 

1. Determining the purposes of evaluation based on the 
objectives of the project. 

2. Searching for all possible sources of data that can shed 
light on the project, participant, and process. 

3. Presenting all pertinent data to the group. 

4. Critically analyzing the data by individual and group 
methods. 

5. Validating the data compiled. 

6. Acting on the validated results in terms of an improved 
program. 

We also ought to consider, in this general discussion of 
evaluation, difficulties which impede it. Look first at the in- 
dividual who is essentially the key to the process. The in- 
dividual is beset by many pitfalls—inability to see himself in 
terms of a distinct role in the group, refusal to be truthful and 
objective, desire to be a “pollyanna,” defensive role with respect 
to personal ideas, fear of self-analysis, difficulty in becoming 
specific, conflict between personal and group values, difficulty 
in giving up his own ideas to those of the group. These are 
actually only a few of the pitfalls, but they help us to realize 
the intense complexity of the individual's role in a democratic 
administrative group. The degree to which a participant can 
see himself both as an individual and as an individual in a co- 
Operative process determines the evaluation quotient of any 
group. The participant must never lose his identity in a group, 
but he must realize that his role as an individual is unique and 
as such must contribute to the total group product. This total 
group product cannot be identified with any individual par- 
ticipant. 

There are difficulties resulting from the group setting which 
make evaluation puzzling. It seems that when individuals con- 
vene in a problem-solving group, they lose their ability to 
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think specifically and hence think in terms of universal pat- 
terns, clichés, stereotypes, and generalities. Groups become 
lost in broad generalizations; they overlook the specifics of 
individual relationships and associations which actually de- 
termine whether the cooperative process will work efficiently. 
Evaluation of democratic administrative techniques involves 
profound personal and group responsibility for honesty and 
objectivity. Another impediment is the fact that the group re- 
sult sometimes is based on faulty inferences due to the domi- 
nance or submission of some of its members. Different in- 
dividuals never honestly make the same inferences from the 
same set of facts. This causes confusion, because the viewpoint 
of the dominant participant may set the patterns of thinking 
and acting. Other difficulties result from the approach. A faulty 
approach presages failure for.the evaluative process. It gives 
a score—a mark—a level—of achievement without regard for 
the total picture. 

It can be deduced that impediments to the evaluative process 
arise principally because human beings operate within a co- 
operative framework without being ready for such participa- 
tion. Since we view the group as the matrix within which the 
individual reacts—and this on the basis of his unique mental 
and emotional characteristics varying according to experience 
and ability—it is necessary for the individual to examine his 
personal attitudes and feelings. Thus we consider the first major 
offensive prong of evaluation—self-evaluation. 


Subjective and Personal Evaluations Are Important 


Certainly an important part of personal evaluation is con- 
cerned with the feelings and ideas which go unexpressed. In 
view of this fact, both introspection and observation of one- 
self by others are necessary. Introspection must be based on 
the principle of self-acceptance—acknowledgment of one’s role 
as a human being with significant membership in a group. The 
individual must first accept himself as a human being having 
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intrinsic human worth. This acceptance must then permeate 
all human relationships which that individual manifests. In- 
dividual evaluation of democratic administration must also be 
made in terms of the role the individual assigns to himself in 
a group. Through introspection and empathy he must measure 
effects produced in other participants based on his own drives, 
desires, emotions, and motivations. He must make whatever 
contributions he can to further the action of his group. What- 
ever analysis of himself he makes must be objective as reported 
but subjective in nature. His behavior must point toward im- 
provement rather than condemnation. After he has “searched 
his soul,” he must be observed in terms of his behavior regard- 
ing professed values. His attitude toward the codperative 
process as well as specific school planning must be determined 
on the basis of performance. Acceptance of responsibility 
should be measured by group observation without regard for 
the individual’s status. Professional development should be 
considered insofar as it enhances his unique contribution to 
the codperative process. Evaluation must involve the individ- 
ual’s total being—even to the point of conscious and uncon- 
scious reaction. 
Objective Evaluation Is Necessary 

People cannot be changed except when the change takes 
place within a predetermined framework. A situation can be 
established within which change will occur. This situation in 
the democratic school is codperative planning. However, even 
in this situation, initiative for change must come from the 
participant. This framework is generally found in the projects 
which the group undertakes. Evaluation would be incomplete 
if it did not consider the results of these projects. They must 
be analyzed by both participants and outside observers. Many 
devices including the following are available for the job: 
check lists, group records, individual records, mechanically re- 
corded records, individual and group rating devices for human 
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. understanding, interviews with participants and observers, 
school rating scales, project inventories, information blanks on 
participants, group conferences with observers, research pub- 
lications resulting from projects, classroom observations, ob- 
servations of teacher-teacher and teacher-administrator rela- 
tionships, and questionnaires. All these devices should help to 
clarify the relationship between the behavior of participants 
and the achievement of group-conceived project goals. 


Continuous Evaluation of Process Is Essential 


The third phase of evaluation involves continuous examina- 
tion of the process as it is experienced. This too must be carried 
on by both participants and observers. It must be attacked by 
introspection and observation, both of which must be con- 
sistent with democratic principles. We must never lose sight 
of the fact that evaluation considers what a group has co- 
operatively decided it can and should do. To examine a group's 


progress in terms of process facilitates good human relation- 
ships. 


How Dm Norturup SCHOOL ATTACK EVALUATION? 


One school developed a program of coéperative planning in 
1949, for the first time in its history. Careful records were 
maintained throughout the year. Toward the end of the school 
year, the faculty thought it best to take stock of their ac- 
complishments. Various evaluative materials were distributed, 
individual and group observations were made, observers ana- 
lyzed materials, and questionnaires were distributed and the re- 


sults studied. The school faculty really wanted to see itself as 
se see it—as well as introspectively to evaluate itself. The 
ee F tS r Ta RG but certainly not unexpected. The com- 
pete record of this school follows, e i ared 
after a year’s work: » exactly as it was prep 


Inherent in any cod i 
i é y Cooperative way of working is the process of evalua- 
tion. Certainly codperative planning is evalu of itself. We must know 
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where we presently are in relation to our point of origin and our ultimate 
objectives. One way to determine the status of a group is through personal 
self-evaluation by its individual members. Another device is through 
group evaluation of process and project. At Northrup School, we have 
attempted to use both attacks. These materials are the result of our evalu- 
ation endeavor. 

Initially each teacher received and completed the form questionnaire 
“Self-Evaluation.” This questionnaire was devised by a school committee 
to determine the extent to which codperative planning had succeeded at 
Northrup School. The results of this material were synthesized and classi- 
fied. This classification appears in the paper, “Northrup Looks in the Mir- 
ror.” The faculty studied critically the materials in this paper for two 
weeks. 

After this study period, a series of discussion meetings were held to 
develop the miaterials more fully. The results of the first meeting were re- 
corded in the second paper, “A Second Critical Peek.” The next meeting 
Was reported in “Our Third Group Evaluation.” Each is an enlargement 
of the preceding paper. Each helps us to see more clearly the total picture 
involved in coéperative planning. , b 

After our final discussions regarding the evaluation, an Action Com- 
mittee was established by the faculty to give directions for the future. 
This group used for resources the three evaluation papers. 


Self-Evaluation Is Attempted 


Evaluation is an extremely important phase of any program involving 
codperative planning. It is the basis for future planning. We ought to be 
concerned as to the value of our committee organization, the effectiveness 
of this system, the flexibility of planning groups. The purpose of this form 
is to help us find out what course our codperative planning has taken thus 
far; how we can improve the situation; what factors, both personal and 
otherwise, are blocking our progress; and what innovations are necessary 
to improve our program next year. h 

The specific Padis of ‘his survey will not be circulated. Roy, the prin- 
cipal, will be the only person to see the original evaluation forms. He will 
generalize the material and present these generalizations to the entire 
faculty, The material will be handled in this manner because of the fol- 
owing reasons: . 

Ei etveness of this type of evaluation depends entirely on the hon- 
esty of participating members. j 
2. We ae cre mdk to state our frank belief if we know that our 

statements won't be the object of widespread discussion, ò 
3. We are interested in general blocks to coöperative working based on 

specific objectives. s - 
After you write your evaluation, seal it in an envelope and put it in the 
box located in the office. Let’s make the deadline Friday, March 4. 


. Name of your committee 
. Number of people on your committee . 
. Number and types of projects your committee has undertaken ..... 
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10. 


I 


and explain. 
MES erissa IND crisa WMP z yaspi ST irae Aa 


. What suggestions can you offer toward the improvement of our com- 


mittee procedure? 


Can you suggest any 
codperatively? 


Comment on any question(s) that has been omitted in this opinion- 
naire, 
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tend that the union of men in a group is a spiritual association. Others 
maintain that it’s merely a practice of the old idea, “Two heads are better 
than one.” Still others maintain that a man loses his identity and becomes 
melted into a group which has an identity of its own. Whatever is the 
theoretical consensus, many of us have come to believe that group prob- 
lem-solving is a necessary manifestation of the democratic way of life— 
that people are interested in decisions which affect them—that they will 
participate if the opportunity is presented—that they will assume respon- 
sibility for the consequence of their own actions. We learn democracy by 
living it. 

We have embarked on a venture in codperative problem-solving at 
Northrup School. The problems we have attacked have been simple—the 
solutions relatively easy—but we have learned more than solutions to a 
few problems. We have developed a process keyed to coéperation—a way 
of working. Most of us have believed this way of working superior to 


other procedures. However, we're never quite sure of how well an organi- 
antly evaluate our work in terms of proc- 


zation is working unless we consta 
esses and objectives. As a group, we recognized this need and responded 


with an evaluation of our entire range of activities. 
An excellent spirit of evaluation permeated all reports returned. Out of 


a possible 32 evaluations, 30 were received. All of them were honest, sin- 
cere reports of what the individual believed we were doing in relation to 
both objectives and processes. Studying this material has provided great 
inspiration and faith in our faculty which has struggled to make democ- 
racy work. We have a long way to go but the initial seed has been 
planted. Nourishment will come from a keen appreciation of objectives 
and a broadened understanding of process by you and me in our daily 


codperative ventures. 
_ Classification of the original evaluation returns resulted in the follow- 
ing major areas for study: 
5 L Analysis of en ranittee System for Problem-Solving 
a. Responsibilities of each committee 
b. Projects undertaken , 
c. Value of the work of each committee 
d. Success of committee projects 
2. Evaluation of the Group Process 
a. Positive comments 
b. Negative comments 
3. Recommendations for the Future 


4. General Conclusions ors 
Much of the material overlaps several areas. Some of it is rather general. 


Its value comes from the fact that we determined to look at ourselves in 
the light of an improved program. Whatever ideas are included in this 
report were written by one or more teachers in the individual reports. The 
Sanctity of your ideas has not been violated in any way. 
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The Planning Committee has determined the following plan of action 
concerning these materials: 


1. Study the materials and record any omissions or additions before next 
Tuesday. ; - . i 

2. Tuesday, May 17—our first meeting of the entire staff to discuss the 
contents of the material and implications for the future program. 

3. Discussion of the material in committee groups to determine program 
for next year. 

4. 


Final general meeting to determine outline of organization for next 
year. 


Read these materials carefully—and critically. Remember, this is what 
we have said 


about ourselves; this is the looking-glass approach. ; 
At the present time, our organization includes four operating commit- 
tees: Planning Committee, Curriculum Committee, Teacher Affairs Com- 
mittee, and Community Relations Committee. An original group, the 
Exploratory Committee, was dissolved after setting up the working or- 
ganization. ; 

Objectives for each of the committees were the following: 
1. Planning Committee 

—To co6rdinate the work of all committees 

—To maintain balance between teachers, parents, and children 

—To help determine policy in our school 
2. Curriculum Committee 

—To study what we are doing in relation to other schools 

—To study our present schedule 

—To study the problems of flexible groupings 

—To determine ways in which we can gear our curriculum to com- 

munity needs 

—To evaluate all records which make children better known to us ' 

—To discover physical equipment which would improve our teaching 

—To keep faculty informed on changes in educational practice 


—To provide intra-faculty exchange of curriculum ideas 
3. Teacher Affairs Committee 


—To keep staff aware of professional developments e 
—To keep staff informed as to the latest educational publications in- 
cluding magazines, books, monographs, and pamphlets 


—To keep staff aware of educational experimentation currently being 
developed 


—To bring in outside consultants who 


—To carry on public relations within 
our school 


—To function as a so 
—To function as Flo 


can help us with our work f 
the system as representatives 0 


cial committee for the school staff 
wer Fund Committee 


—To take interest in all things that would benefit our school 
4. Community Relations Committee 


—To coöperate closely with the E.T.A. 
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—To interpret our school intelligently for the public 

—To provide for public evaluation of our school program 

—To coéperate with community groups other than the P.T.A. 

—To determine through survey our community needs 

—To catalogue community resources including persons of interest who 

could contribute to our school program 

—To publish materials with regard to school activities 

The projects undertaken by each of these groups have been many and 
varied. The consensus seems to be that all were needed. All were helpful 
to our school. All were relatively simple problems with positive solutions. 
None required intensive study, research, and evaluation. For our first 
year, the strength of our system appears to lie in the attacking of prob- 
lems for which we could find answers. The following projects were under- 
taken in the committee listed: 
l. Exploratory Committee 

—Setting up a committee organization , 

—Initial planning for putting system in operation 
2. Planning Committee 

—Coördinating activities of all committees 

—Long-range planning for the school 

—Maintaining harmonious relationships among all members 

—Evaluating committee activities 
8. Curriculum Committee 

—Curriculum recording study 

—Schedule planning 

—Pupil questionnaire on curriculum 
4. Teacher Affairs Committee 

—Halloween Party 

—Christmas Party 

—Shower Party 

—Flower Fund 

—Bulletin articles 

—Suggested program for p: 

—Suggested seating arrangeme 

—Reports on professional articles 
5. Community Relations Committee 

—Development of harmonious rel 

child in all school ET ‘td 

—Negro History Week Celebration ? 

o epodan. bor National Education Week on School Program” 

—Brotherhood Week Celebration 

—Ann Visger Exchange Program 

—Community Bulletin 

Many comments were su 
Value of our various projects. In 
these comments, many are transmitted to you vi 


assing of classes 
nt in gymnasium 


ationship between parent-teacher- 


pmitted which would generally suggest the 
order to include the pure connotation of 
erbatim. Others have been 
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combined and generalized to give clarity. The following statements point 

out the value of our projects: 

1. Working together on projects has improved the conditions of work for 
both pupil and teacher. General school morale has been raised. As 
teacher morale rises, children receive greater help. The children cer- 
tainly have benefited, 

2. We have gained two great values from our projects—a knowledge of 
how to work together and a direct voice in the administration. We now 
feel a responsibility for participation in getting our job done. We are 
having a voice in problems previously considered administrative. 

8. A knowledge and understanding of the entire school has been brought 
to all. Teachers have gotten to learn what each is doing. Just thinking 
about school problems together has helped us clarify our own class- 
room objectives. 

4. We have cemented community relations through an extension of our 
base of understanding with the community. We have actually gained 
experience in community living. We have let the public in on our ac- 
tivities—first hand—and because of this, in part, we have realized ac- 
ceptance by the community. 

5. We have learned to respect the other fellow as important because he 
is a human being. We have learned to defend each teacher’s right to 
voice an idea. P 
In addition to the listing of suggested values, we ought to mention 

ideas which indicate the success of various projects. Actually, to distin- 

guish between success and value is like measuring invisible objects. Since 


- The projects gave an excellent over-all picture of our school and, at the 

same time, developed a consciousness of the value of Northrup School 
an extremely important role to play in 
ave become aware of our potential as a commu- 


5 : g has been broken and our present ex- 
perience in coéperative problem-solving presages the failure of auto- 
i er. We have practiced democracy. 
starting point—and a highly success- 
stem to be practical and workable. 
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We have considered the end product of our efforts, the project, in the 


light of value and effectiveness. Equally as important to our evaluation is 
a consideration of the group process—our way of working. For the pur- 
pose of simplification, we have classified the group process material in 
terms of positive and negative effects. The following ideas show why the 
group process has been relatively successful: 

l. Leadership is the key to the process. Where our leadership was good 


bo 


2 


ments to group thinking. The proc 
participants 


. The group process has ex 


and objectives were developed initially, the group process was ex- 
tremely effective. 


. As we became better acquainted with each other and realized pleasure 


in working together, the group process thrived. Understanding also in- 
creased when we began to view each other as honest friends working 


toward the same end. 
Participation increased as we observed actual results from our coépera- 


tive problem-solving. We developed respect for the contribution of 


each person regardless of degree of contribution. 
tended into our relationship with youngsters 


in the classroom. Children have benefited from our way of working. 


No process for coéperative action can be perfect. There are impedi- 
ess is perfect, but unfortunately the 


are not. Our human nature often makes it difficult for us to 


share ideas—to think together—to put the group ahead of our personal 


ego. The following reasons for 
your evaluations: 
. Complacency and indi 


] 


to 


- Too much committee ac 


poor group thinking were suggested in 


fference on the part of some key members re- 
al. The persistent criticism is centered 


around a lack of total participation in the groups. Three reasons were 
suggested for failure to participate in group discussion: Fear of author- 
ity, lack of interest, and laziness. Other reasons suggested were the 
following: Fear of criticism by peers, too much extra work involved, 
selfishness art of participants. 

We Haven PRISE ig fe the importance of the task. Thus, often- 
times we have been working at cross purposes—following personal in- 
terests—thinking on different levels—refusing to coéperate. 
Another group of criticisms suggested that participants didn’t have 
sufficient time to prepare for discussions. Thus there were many side 
tracks.” We spent much time “jumping around the topic. 

We didn’t all understand each other at first. It took time for us to be- 


co j 
me adjusted. tivity has dulled our effectiveness. (One per- 


duce our group thinking potenti 


son suggested this point.) 


Recommendations Were Agreed upon 


mendations for the future of our way 


our evaluations concerns recom- 


A fin ideration in the light of 
Salag: nag agrees Bee of working. Obviously, we are 
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somewhat satisfied that the over-all method has merit, but continuous 
evaluation must result in continuous improvement. The following recom- 
mendations were made in your evaluations to improve our way of work- 


ing: 
1 


to 


10. 


. We ought to bre; 


. We should devel 
. We must devise 


. Since leadership is extremely important to the process, we could bene- 


fit from positive guidance either by administration or teachers. Some 
evaluations suggested leadership by outside consultants. Others rec- 
ommended the use of consultants in an advisory capacity. Both con- 
sultant roles ought to be considered. One evaluation suggested that 
both the chairman and recorder be elected by the group. The only 
qualification demanded of the leader was an understanding of the 
group process. 


. A persistent recommendation was that honest friendship govern every 


relationship between teachers in Northrup School. Another way of 
stating this point might be that we accept all people as human beings 
and treat them with utmost respect for that reason. 


. General meetings should be interspersed with committee meetings. 


Plans for using general meetings ranged from every second to every 
fourth meeting of committees. This would allow for an exchange of 
information on the activities of all committees plus allowing time for 
the discussion of specific problems of a general nature by the entire 
faculty. A suggestion was also made that we discuss committee ac- 
tivities during the coffee time. 
Groups should be smaller to afford maximum articipation. It was 
suggested that this might be accomplished by dividing the curricu- 
lum committee into Upper and Lower Elementary Groups. Recom- 
mendations to the effect that the Community Relations and Teacher 
Affairs Committees be made smaller were made. 
A specific project outline should be submitted to each committee 
member before the meeting day. This would include the business 
agenda, minutes from the last meeting and questions for considera- 
tion at the future meeting. 
ak up into our committee groups sooner than we now 
do. This would cut down on our coffee time but lengthen discussion 
time, 


W 


e should be allowed to shift committees occasionally—continually 
Keping before us a fresh viewpoint on the solution of common prob- 
lems, 


op at least one credit workshop from study groups: 
a way by which greater participation will be secured. 
They can’t be forced. 


body, plus the school principal. A 


chairman of the faculty to head the Planning Committee was also 


recommended. 
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11. The year’s work should be evaluated by a committee composed of 
one representative from each committee. 

12. Vital issues should be voted on by all teachers concerned. 

13. We should move into the area of difficult problems now that we have 
had many months of experience at problem-solving. 

Let me conclude this report with a few thoughts from your evaluations. 
We have learned that the process is slow—often tedious—time-consum- 
ing. We realize that it takes infinite patience—and faith that the good in 
people by far outweighs the evil. We are aware that some members can- 
not assume as much responsibility as others. We believe that the delega- 
tion of responsibility must be a gradual one at best. We have observed 
over the period of ten months a general improvement in teacher-teacher, 
pupil-teacher, pupil-pupil, parent-teacher relationships and attitudes. We 
have felt a definite art in the school program other than in the classroom. 
We have found a practical middleground between loose-ends organiza- 
tion and dictatorship. Working together toward common goals has given 
us practice in democracy. Whatever also happens in the ensuing year, we 
must not lose our friendly, informal atmosphere in which free expression 
blossoms. The future of our program rests on your group decisions. Think 
this material through carefully—critically—objectively. Our discussions 
will commence next week at this point. 


A Srconp CRITICAL PEEK Was TAKEN 


The first group session on the results of our original individual evalua- 


tions revealed a keen understanding of our school organization. I believe 
we know where we are; where we are going; what we want to achieve. 
ine critically the materials for 


As you recall, we had several days to exam! I 
discussion. Thus, when we met, we discussed our evaluation on the basis 
of these four major questions: 
1. Are there any omissions 
evaluations are concerned? 
» Are there any new additions 
be added? 
3. What ought we to do wi 


gram? z ; ; 
4. In terms of our original group objectives, what did we accomplish? 


Rather than discuss these points in a large group, we broke up into 
Sroups of four persons each. Each group had a recorder. After the dis- 
cussion period, we reassembled into a large group and heard reports from 
each of the recorders, The recorder’s reports were extremely enlightening 
and certainly showed keen insight into our problems. i 

In reporting these discussion results, we merely classified them on the 

asis of each of the four questions. The following summaries represent 
your fine work: 
Area I—Any omissions of material? 


from the document as far as your personal 
which, for the cause of clarity, ought to 


th this material in terms of next year’s pro- 
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The Planning Committee should present the results of their meet- 
ings during coffee periods. ; 

The passing procedure suggested by the Teacher Affairs Com- 
mittee should be considered by the entire faculty. 


. The summary lacked preciseness. , , 
. The committees have neglected some of the specific projects as- 


signed to them. 


- Conference attendance could be a function of the Teacher Affairs 


Committee program. 


| Reports on conferences should be handled by the Teacher Affairs 


Committee. 


Area Il—Any additions to material? 


1 


Sco o N QUA wl 


= 


14. 
15. 


Area III —Where to go wii 


I; 


. How can we interes 
- How can we develop a re: 


» Our committee chairm 


Have reference books in one room so that committee members 
could use the materials in their spare time. 


» Develop a course of study for all grade levels. 
- Review the year’s work in an all-faculty meeting next fall after our 


ideas have solidified. 
Some committees should be made smaller, 


Study groups should be formed for group leadership techniques. 
The entire faculty should determine pupil needs in terms of group 
objectives for the entire year. 


. Decisions made by committees should be referred to the entire fac- 


ulty for study and acceptance. 


- A workshop should be set up to study child growth and develop- 


ment in terms of how it applies to our program. 


- A definite policy on punishment should be set up. 
- A committee should set up 


the organization for group evaluation 
of our work, but the study of our work should be by the entire 
group. 

t the community in parent-teacher conferences 
through our teacher committees? 


spect for property by our children through 
our teacher committees? 

i an or recorder should prepare an agenda for 
each meeting. This ought to be in the hands of each member at 
least a day before the meeting, 
The Planning Committee should consist of committee chairmen 
plus the administrative staff, 
The following ideas on organiz 
—An elected chairman of the 

the Planning Committee). 
—Teachers choose their Own committees, 
—Chairmen and recorders elected by group. 


th this material? 
From this material, we ought 


next year’s program, 


ation were suggested by one group: 
faculty (presently the chairman © 


to overcome some of our barriers to 
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to 


We need several general meetings to determine the effects this 
evaluation will have on next year’s program. 
We must evaluate this material in terms of its implications for help- 
ing children. ii 
We ought to investigate the possibility of Tenure Credit for our 
committee activity. 
Area IV—What have we accomplished? 

1. We have learned to work together. 

2. Even though we have much to learn about the group, we have 


made a good start. 
The group process is slow, but certainly most effective in solving 
our problems. 

We are working toward a common goal. 

We have become more aware of our problems. 

We have developed group understanding. 

A democratic feeling has developed among the faculty in working 
out our school policy. 
Several points were recorde 


3. 
4, 


ngne g 


d which are relatively general. This ques- 
tion was posed by one group: “What is the tangible evidence that chil- 
dren have benefited from these committee projects?” Another point was 
suggested to the effect that if some of our committee activities have been 
unsuccessful, the process is not at fault. Rather such factors as the person- 


alities of individuals involved, the size of groups, the activities pursued, 


make actual achievement through the process difficult. Another point 


mentioned was that we may not, as yet, accept individuals completely as 
human beings with an inherent right to speak, but we are moving in that 
direction. Our criticism must be constructive rather than destructive. 

The group experience of last Tuesday was excellent. We are gradually 
rounding out the complete picture of our organization. Here are the ques- 
tions for our discussion groups on Tuesday, May 31: 


1. Can you add anything to the first two reports? . 
i what groups do you believe are necessary 


2. On the basis of both reports, i z 

(including present committees) for our program next year? (Please 
suggest possible composition. ) woe 

ow can we give consideration to the total recommendations in plan- 


ning next year’s program? (Please be specific.) 
What male ane should be considered by our groups next year? 
accomplished next year? 


What would you like to see i u 
How can we translate the effects of our in-service group program to 


greater benefits for children? 


A Tump Group EVALUATION 
as as inspiring as the first. It has been ex- 
group finesse developing as we deal with 
or in Tuesday's meeting was 
To learn to think and 


DUR p 


Was MADE 


Our second group session W 
tremely interesting to observe 
our common problems. The outstanding fact 
the facility with which we attacked our problems. 
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work in groups is to recognize and respect each individual with whom we 

come in contact as a human being of equal status to ourselves. ; " 
We used cross sectional grouping for our discussion groups this ve 

again. Each group had four participants. The recorder in each group z 

discussion. After a period of discussion in small groups, we met in p 

total group to hear the reports of all recorders. Each committee contrib- 

uted many ideas to our present understanding of our way of Working 
Discussion in each group centered around six major questions. These 

questions are as follows: 

1. Has anything been omitted from these first two reports? bêk 

2. In the light of information on both reports, what groups do you be 
lieve are needed next year? , , ran 

3. How can we implement the recommendations in next year’s program 
(Please give concrete examples, ) , 

- What important problems should the group consider next year? i 

- What should be the major accomplishments of the group next year 


- How can we tie up in-service study with programs that benefit chil- 
dren? 


The following ideas wer 
to the major questions: 
Area I—Additions to our data? : al 

1. A type of student council or court should be established to han É 
tudent discipline situations. We want to engender a form of self- 
discipline rather than a punishment policy. 
Area II—Groups required to implement our objectives? 
. Planning Committee (same as last year). 
. Teacher Affairs Committee (same as last year). 
- Community Relations Committee (same as last year). d 
- Health Committee (composed of teachers, parents, children to 
handle health drives and health information). 
- Curriculum Committee: 
—Course of Study Committee. 
—Curriculum Study Committee, 
‘ —Guidance Committee, 

—Grouping Committee, 

6. Welfare Committee (help needy children), 

The following general recommendations were made with regard to 
committee organization for next year: 

1. Committee membershi should be rotated, 
2. Committee members chant be allowed to change committees if dis- 


satisfied with present work, but no wholesale change should be al- 
lowed. 


8. Membership should be changed semi-annually to allow each teacher 
a part in the solution of over-all school problems. 
4. Committee chairmen should be rotated, 


Doe 


e recorded in the discussion groups in answer 


a AONE 


1 
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5. Committees should choose their own chairman. 
6. All grade levels should be represented in the curriculum committee. 
7. Form committees only as the need arises—otherwise have general 
meetings. 
Area I1I—Mechanics determining our next year’s program? 
1. 


w o 


Area 
1 


I 


to 


— = 


Hoo o N QAO 


. What techniques are po 


Our planning committee should study all recommendations and set 


up program for next year. 
We should begin next year’s program with a study of all recom- 


mendations. 
We should adopt the organization suggested in Items 14 and 15 of 


our last report. 
We should set up an action committee to consider all recommen- 
dations to date in terms of our organization for next year. This 
committee would consist of the following persons: 

—1. Representative from each committee (4). 

—2. Representatives elected at large. 

—8. Administrative persons. 

V—Problems for study? 
How can we bring toge 
chants, and children to elim 
How can we attack the pro 
rooms, and streets? 

How can we establish a course of study? J r 
What policy should we have in regard to punishment? 

Can we set up an effective student government organization? À 
What materials and resources are available for use as teaching 


id ; As Pu 
ond can we best develop the habits and skills of citizenship in 


children? g 
What kind of counseling program ought we to have in Northrup 


School? x . 
How can we accomplish adult coöperation? A 
How can we best help underprivileged children? 
How can we systematize our school procedures for greater effi- 
ciency? ap 
—— we tailor our curriculum to the child’s needs? 

ssible for continuous evaluation of the re- 


ther the forces of parents, teachers, mer- 
inate excessive tardiness? 
blem of discipline in the halls, class- 


lationship between school and community? 


Area V— i ts next year? 
sh What accomplishmen! y supervised by teachers. 


2 
3 
4. 
5. Increase the instructional sup! 


. Group singing sessions Of © 
. One all-school money-raising 


ams in the gym 
More total group progr rs a entire student body. 


program to raise funds for additional 


equipment. 


Establish a Room Mother's Organization in each room. 


plies available to each teacher. 
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6. Develop a counseling program for the entire school. 

7. Improve conditions in the halls. ; R 

8. Develop a program of classroom supervision which will help 
teachers with problem-solving. 

9. Individual evaluation of classroom techniques. , 

0. Week-end staff meetings at one of the state camps to which we 
could bring consultants to help us mix work and play. 

Area VI—How can children benefit? 

1. Have as our aim teaching in terms of what we know about the 
growth and development of children. 

2. Teach children according to their needs. 

3. Help children to grow through a flexible grouping plan geared to 
their individual needs. 

4. Invite children to our Tuesday afternoon teachers’ meetings; share 
refreshments with them; let them see how we are planning coépera- 
tively to improve learning conditions at Northrup School. 

5. Planned excursions for teachers and children. , 

6. Study community resources to see what is available that will help 
children. , 

7. Set up a fund to handle expenses involved in teachers’ entertain- 
ing parents at school. i 

8. Survey upper elementary children to get their suggestions for im- 
proving our offerings to children. f 

9. Evaluate our coöperative way of working next year in terms o 
projects undertaken. 

10. Develop a functional testing program for the entire school. 

The representative committee plan of study suggested in Area Three 
was adopted by our group. The purpose of this Action Committee will be 
to study all of our evaluative materials critically—to analyze what we 
have said about ourselves—to develop a plan of organization for next 
year based on all existing recommendations—to present their plan to the 
entire faculty ata meeting on June 14, 


The Action Committee Report suggested the following problems to be 
studied by the various committees; 
Community Relations Committee 
How can we unite the forces of parents, teachers, merchants, and 
children to work on common problems? 
How can we stimulate adult coöperation? 
How can we best help underprivileged children? 
What techniques are possible for continuous evaluation of the rela- 
tionship between the school and community? 
Curriculum Committee 
1. How can we attack the problem of self-discipline in the halls, class- 
rooms, and streets through child development principles? 
2. How can we establish a guide for classroom procedures? 


Ab 
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8. Can we set up an effective student government in Northrup School? 

4. How can we best develop habits and skills of citizenship in our 
children? 

5. What type of classroom counseling program is best for our school? 

6. How can we tailor our curriculum to fit the child’s needs? 


Teacher Affairs Committee 
1. What materials and resources are available as teaching aids? 
2. Bring in consultants. 
3. Sponsor a week-end staff meeting at one of our state camps to which 
we could bring consultants to help us with our problems. 
Planning Committee 
1. How can we sys 
ciency? 
2. How can we bring about gre 
ing? 
8. How can we best help com 
__ This report was the basis on w 
ized for the ensuing year. We have 
evaluation must be a continuous par 


THE EVALUATION PROJECT? 


tematize our school procedures for greater effi- 


ater coöperation of teachers in our build- 


mittees to solve their problems? 
hich the faculty at our school was organ- 
learned much—but most of all that 


t of the codperative process. 


Wuat Was LEARNED IN 
The attack made by this illustrative school program is not a 
final answer to this problem of evaluation. It is only one way in 
which one school tried to evaluate. Certainly this faculty made 
mistakes, but they, too, are part of the process. We learn best 
by doing. A concluding thought on evaluation: It isa continu- 
ous phase of the codperative process based on introspection and 
observation by participants, groups, and observers. Its purpose 
is understanding and direction. 


QUESTIONS 
1. What is the place of educational testing in the educational program? 
Should teachers be evaluated on the basis of the success of their stu- 
dents on achievement tests? Should a board of education evaluate the 


sch achi t tests? , ’ 
2, a ae e EIR the intelligence quotient of her children? 


í i i i f his 
Should the parent be informed of the intelligence quotient o 
children? Should the child be informed of his own intelligence quo- 


tient? j “A 
8. How can behavior be evaluated in the community? What are the lim- 
itations of such evaluation? What are the strong points in such a sys- 


tem of evaluation? 
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4. How can self-evaluation upgrade a school staff? What are the a 
tions to such a procedure? Should self-evaluation be the only evalua- 
tion of individual teachers? m 

5. How does purpose tie in with evaluation? How can you ai or 
people getting different results from research on the same problem? 


Why do supreme court justices consistently differ in opinion when 
they all have the same facts? 


PROBLEM 


Outline a program for evaluating changes of behavior of pupils Fi 3 
ninth-grade class in community civics. How could you check on whai 
pupils are now doing in community life? 
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Part Three 


The Future of 
Democratic Administration 


XII 


A Preparatory Program for 
Educational Leadership 


Professors of educational administration are now in a period 
of educational history in which they have become the cynosure- 
of all eyes. People believe today that leadership ability can be 
developed through planned programs of learning and instruc- 
tion. Three decades ago such a concept would have seemed 
chimerical, but that is true no longer. The thought of pre- 
paring real educational statesmen has touched such universal 
chords in laymen, teachers, and prospective administrators 
that these people literally are requesting higher institutions of 
learning to blaze the trail to a new place of distinction in prep- 
aration programs. 

Why the challenge should electrify people’s imagination is 
easy to discern. If higher institutions should discover even a 
ew techniques and procedures for developing leadership 
ability it would present a new challenge to those engaged in 
educational work. In 1948 there were over 860,000 teachers in 
America working with more than twenty-three million pupils. 
All teachers are potential leaders in community life. Even more 
ea than the personal leadership ability of teachers is 

e possibility of developing the innate capacities of pupils. 
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Surely teachers are hovering on the edge of that greatest 
threshold of democratic action, the development of leadership 
in all. 

The problems involved in nourishing and strengthening such 
a preparation program are acute and many-sided and call for a 
fountainhead of research in the next few decades. Never was 
there greater need for social inventiveness. Effecting a solu- 
tion to these problems admittedly is going to be difficult be- 
cause the problems are so closely intermeshed with the social, 
economic, and political patterns of the times. 

Suggestions which follow may indicate guide lines for the 
future and then again they may not. They are presented more 
to point up the problems than to propose their solution. 

Confusion in administration today seems to arise in large 
part from the prevalent misconception of democratic leader- 
ship. Perhaps the most popular misconception is that titular 

‘leaders should be out in front of their followers. Having to be 
out in front encourages superintendents to assume roles for 
which they have very limited qualifications. The titular leader 
tends to feel that he has certain status walls that must be main- 
tained. When people expect and sometimes demand that 
superintendents lead and teachers follow, it sets up a frame- 
work of operation from which even well-intentioned adminis- 
trators find it difficult to escape. The pedestal upon which the 
administrator sits, together with the spider web of channels 
in which he must operate, has certain inevitable implications 
for education. To discuss all these implications would require a 
far longer treatment than is possible in this presentation. Here 
in passing we give only a few examples, by no means an ex- 
haustive list. The imaginative thinker can see with little effort 
that the pattern in which titular leaders operate ramifies into 
all phases of administrative work, 
1l. Many administrators are embarrassed if staff members dis- 
play superior knowledge in a field, especially when this oc- 
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curs in the presence of laymen or members of the board of 

education. 

2. Many administrators are tempted to employ those who 
know less than they do, or at best those who agree with their 
fundamental point of view. 

3. Many titular leaders carefully refrain from training a logical 
successor. In a few instances they hope that a poor leader 
will follow them. 

Constantly trying to preserve status walls is a greater barrier 
to the development of democratic leadership than most peo- 
ple have yet realized. Teachers, administrators, and people 
bum up mental energy worrying whether they have stated 
ideas that properly should have been stated by someone else. 
It is the rare teacher who expresses his thoughts freely in the 
presence of the administrator and members of the community. 
On the contrary, it is usual for the administrator to do most of 
the talking before mixed groups of laymen and teachers. 

The advance toward that meridian of perfection in demo- 
cratic interaction where leadership flits from one member to 
another as a way of working is going to be slow because peo- 
ple think of leadership in terms of a hierarchy. The superin- 
tendent, not the teacher, is expected to express the needs of the 
school, The administrator's cupidity for control is caused to a 
great extent by the direct or indirect demands of the public. 
The engendering, in the minds of lay citizens, of what leader- 
ship really means in a free society is an area of development 
that has not yet been touched. A school staff can go no faster 
than the community will permit. Basic to progress in demo- 
cratic operation is a change in the point of view of the Ameri- 


can public. 

When a staff is well traine 
ministrator cannot be out in fron’ 
if he gives all his energy to dev 
Opportunity for him to become a 


d and carefully selected the ad- 
t in many fields. Theoretically, 
eloping the staff there is little 
n authority in specialized 
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areas of work. His time is devoted to the development of others. 
In actual practice, the administrator is so motivated by a grow- 
ing staff that he moves ahead as a keen thinker in many fields. 
There never was a top-flight educational leader without a great 
staff; always it is the staff that makes the administrator great. 
Titular leaders are now failing to manifest qualities of educa- 
tional statesmanship because they are laboring under mis- 
conceptions. Helping them see that real leadership begets 
leadership in others is the first step in formulating a prepara- 
tion program for school administrators. 


Graduate Education Must Assume Its Responsibilities 


Higher institutions of learning are charged with the re- 
sponsibility for developing educational leaders. They should 
evade the issue no longer. That this is an extremely compli- 
cated assignment must be conceded because there are so many 
infinitely varied abilities to be taken into account. To develop 
educational statesmen is much more difficult than to prepare 
lawyers, doctors, or members of other professions. In many 
respects developing leaders is a new concept and one that en- 
visions a much more inclusive educational program than has 
ever been conceived in the past. To put it another way, leader- 
ship development is a dynamic and challenging thought in its 
own right; simple endorsement of the concept carries significant 
implications for higher education. The moment professors of 
educational administration accept the premise that leaders are 
made and not born, they are committed to a new and different 
type of preparation program, 

How the content will be selected and taught will be in- 
teresting to observe. Certainly it will include much of the same 
content that is taught today because it does have applicability 
to administrative work. It seems logical to assume that the 
point of emphasis in tomorrow's program will be to bridge 
the gap between what is taught in the classroom and what is 
practiced in public-school situations. 
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A FuncrionaL ProcraM Must Be DEVELOPED 


That there is an appalling lag in all fields, the preparation of 
educational administrators included, no longer is questioned. In 
fact, there are some who feel that there is a greater lag in 
school administration than in most other areas. That there 
should be some lag most people agree, for a clear vision of 
distant goals is practical knowledge; it throws light on the road 
to be traveled. People need a clear vision of a functional pro- 
gram in order to chart a course that will take them from where 
they are to where they want to be. The point at issue is not 
the lag in education, but the kind of lag that is omnipresent. 
The crucial problem is whether maximal efforts are being put 
forth to overcome weaknesses in present programs so that the 
ideal in operation can be approached in the shortest period of 
time. 

Identifying weaknesses in programs of preparation is difficult 
because of the many intangible factors that influence practice 
in the field. Why people do not act and live as they profess to 

elieve is difficult to say, even for the people themselves. 
Evaluators have not yet found an answer to this problem, but 


the difficulty of the problem is no justification for ignoring it. 
Higher institutions of learning will have to render the best 
ilable and hope that truer 


judgment possible from the facts ava 

facts will emerge as new programs develop. To delay action 
for lack of answers is not to start at all, for never will there be 
Complete solutions to problems in human relationships. 

In spite of all that has been written on the selection and 
certification of teachers and administrators, members of the 
educational profession still have little objective evidence upon 
which to base their decisions or set up programs of action to 
implement their decisions. The standards that have been used 
are artificial standards—credit hours of preparation, bachelor’s, 
master’s, or doctor's degrees, and years of experience in the 
field. The assumption is that people who have piled up a 
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sufficient number of credits to earn degrees will be better 
operators in public-school work than those who have not. That 
knowledge is needed for effective leadership is not questioned. 
Certainly people should know the facts and principles that 
function in their professional work in order to deal effectively 
with the practical problems that arise from day to day. The 
point is that knowledge should be evaluated for its appropriate- 
ness. Is it the most suitable knowledge that can be offered? 
Is there too much or too little repetition of the same knowledge 
in a program? Is content being taught in the most effective 
manner? Do degrees obtained really indicate proficiency in a 
field—and if they do, proficiency in what? Permanent certifica- 
tion frequently follows one to five years of successful experience 
in public-school positions. What is good or bad experience 
rarely is evaluated and as a rule receives little serious thought 
or consideration. People can learn to do better things that’ 
should not be done at all, Experience, it should be recognized, 
has its negative as well as its positive qualities. To depend al- 
most solely upon artificial standards such as marks, degrees, 
and nonevaluated experience surely is anachronistic in a period 
when there is so much stress and strain and need for social 
leadership. 

To think of preparation in terms of abilities and to set up 
programs to develop those abilities is a frontier in education 
that has not been crossed or even approached. In fact, less at- 
tention has been given to developing competencies in public- 
school Personnel than in professions such as medicine, den- 
tistry, engineering, veterinary medicine, and others of a similar 
type. How to set up teaching and learning situations that 
combine knowledge and experience in the most efficacious 
manner is the cutting edge in preparation programs. At the 
present time there is too much emphasis upon book learning to 
the neglect of application. However, to swing completely to 
the experience approach at the expense of theories and princi- 
ples would be even more deserving of censure. The pressing 
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need is to find ways and means of making academic study 
and the actual doing of a task a unitary process. In short, it is 
futile to think of developing appropriate leadership abilities so 
long as programs concern themselves largely with mastery of 
subject matter of dubious parentage. The problem then is 
twofold: (1) the establishment of an integrated program and 
(2) the directing of the program toward the development of 
inherent talents in the school personnel. 

A number of modifications have been made in the curricu- 
lum content for students of school administration throughout 
the years, Whether these innovations have brought significant 
progress is still an issue in the minds of many people. Changes 
in the behavior of school people have been so infinitesimally 
slow to appear that even new courses of study have been 
conservative in outlook. As with most curriculum develop- 
ments, the changes usually are additive rather than integrative; 
seldom are courses dropped from the program of studies. Once 
material has been offered it is difficult to eliminate it, even 
though other material is much more timely and important. 

Continually adding new courses has resulted in much repeti- 
tion in educational content. By way of example, it is common 
Practice to find in college catalogues such titles as | The Ad- 
ministration of the Elementary School,” “The Administration 
of Vocational Education,” “The Administration of Guidance, 
“The Administration of the Rural School,” “The Administration 
of Higher Education,” “The Administration of Visual Aids. In 
act, an imaginative professor might offer a course a a 
istration for any phase of the educational program. Ww ent = 
are so many courses of the same general nature, it is inevitable 
that there should be considerable duplication of content. How 
much repetition is desirable is difficult to determine. cae yeiÀ 
is appropriate in order to achieve mastery a apogee 
Cepts is apparent to those who have worke | with gra e 
Programs of education. On every hand there is evidence that 
school administrators have failed to master basic principles 
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in such areas as philosophy, psychology, and social founda- 
tions, mastery that is definitely needed if these men are to be- 
come real educational statesmen. Also, it is clear to observers 
that some superintendents and principals have insufficient un- 
derstanding of the essential principles of administration itself. 
How to attain mastery of fundamental concepts with the mini- 
mum of repetition is an important curriculum and teaching 
problem that must be faced in the future. 


Present Instructional Organizations Have Failed 


A significant road block in the improvement of preparation 
programs is the prevalent system of class organization used in 
higher institutions of learning. Professors of educational ad- 
ministration are handicapped in selecting learning experiences 
by the division of educational programs into atomistic courses 
that are taught as separate and independent units instead of as 
closely knit parts that fit into a pattern as a whole. To some 
extent the organization determines what will be achieved, even 
more than the program itself. The organization frequently in- 
hibits rather than encourages the development of abilities in 
student personnel. To plan observational tours, internships, or 
other types of field experience is difficult because they will 
jumble the organizational machinery. Courses are offered in 
such piecemeal fashion that students rush from class to class 
picking up scattered bits of information from many different 
areas of study, It is literally impossible to continue a vital dis- 
cussion because the pupils must go to another professor at the 
end of the hourly period. In other words, educational programs 
have to fit the organization rather than the organization fitting 
the program. 

One of the primary goals of graduate work in school admin- 
istration is to motivate students to read and study searchingly 
in typical subject-matter fields for the purpose of discovering 
new concepts to further their professional development. The 
purpose frequently is not attained because students taking 
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work in the disciplines spend their time preparing for ex- 
aminations in rigid course offerings. What is studied in these 
courses may be related to school administration, and then 
again it may not. Prospective administrators may expend con- 
siderable energy preparing assignments for the disciplines when 
the actual content pertaining to school administration might 
be taught in a month or less. What is needed today is content 
from many disciplines so selected, organized, and taught that 
it makes a valuable contribution to the preparation of educa- 
tional leaders. 

Before this discussion leaves the disciplines, attention should 
be directed to another impediment in the path to graduate 
study in subjects other than education. In many disciplines a 
series of prerequisites is required before students are permitted 
to take graduate work in the respective discipline fields. The 
prerequisites may include as much as fifteen hours of under- 
graduate work. If these prerequisites are necessary for an un- 
derstanding of advanced courses, the standards can be de- 
fended. However, in many instances there is little relationship 
between the prerequisites and the advanced courses that are 
offered. Such requirements for graduate study either limit the 


number of fields in which a student can study or increase the 
program. What actually occurs, 


number of courses in his total 
as a rule, is that students confine their graduate work to two 


or, at most, three areas of study. 
That students should have greater access to more fields most 


university professors will agree. But time is of the essence in 
the preparation of school administrators. Students should read 
widely but they cannot read everything. For best results, sub- 
ject matter should come from many departmental areas and 
be selected because of its significant contribution to the de- 
velopment of outstanding administrative officials. There should 
be no needless duplication of content and no prerequisites that 
will prevent students from getting the essential knowledge 
needed for their personal growth and improvement. A system 
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needs to be devised whereby students can draw from every 
discipline area on the campus useful ideas that will aid them in 
their professional preparation. 


Present Systems of Evaluation Are Inadequate 


Whether the present plan of examinations with its attendant 
system of grading, followed later by a master’s or doctor’s de- 
gree, is the best way to develop leadership ability is no longer 
a moot question in the minds of many people. Being able to 
memorize subject matter in order to give it back to instructors 
on an examination is an indication of certain academic ability, 
but it may tell little more. An evaluation system is needed that 
will discover strengths and weaknesses in their abilities as peo- 
ple endeavor to exercise leadership in a community school situ- 
ation. If the evaluation points up in sharp relief certain de- 
ficiencies common to titular leaders, then higher institutions of 
learning can intelligently devise a preparation program to 
overcome these deficiencies. To be sure, learning and evalua- 
tion are involved problems to which there never will be a 
simple answer. The point here is that the present system of 
evaluation, consisting primarily of grades and honor points, is 
not achieving the best possible results. Surely higher institu- 
tions of learning, to be consistent with their present system of 
training physicians, dentists, and other professional people, are 
logically committed to functional training procedures for school 
administrators. 

In the preparation program for school administrators, pro- 
vision should be made for observation of practice in the field 
to be followed by a critical evaluation of it for its desirable and 
undesirable qualities. Observati 
the preparation of school superintendents as in the preparation 
of instructors in biology, agriculture, and other areas where 
field trips have become accepted practice in the teaching and 
learning process. People view recommended procedures more 


on tours are just as essential in 
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hospitably when they see them in actual operation. Or to say 
it another way, students break away from traditional beliefs 
much more quickly when they observe action programs than 
when they read about such programs. 


The Field Practicum Must Be Developed 


The next step after observation should be actual experience 
doing the tasks the students expect to do later in a real job 
situation. This may be a form of internship lasting for a year 
or part of a year, or perhaps just a day, depending upon the 
kind of experience the students need. As a working principle 
students should spend no more time doing a task than is re- 
quired to learn it. If a job has been mastered to a practical 
degree, learning has ceased. To keep a proper balance, some 
experiences may have to be omitted and others restricted be- 
cause there is a limit on the time that can be devoted to any 
one phase of an educational program. In other words, ex- 
periences should be selected and used because they fit into 
the pattern for developing competencies in prospective edu- 
cators, As nearly as possible this field experience should permit 
students to assume full responsibility for jobs, receiving credit 
and taking blame for successes and failures. It is responsibility 
for socially significant tasks that provides the most salutary 
learning experience. The reality of experience here is sig- 
nificant because people approach jobs with a different attitude 
when they know they are accountable for results. 

When students are given responsibility for applying educa- 
tional theory in real situations they should learn to think and 
to understand both theory and practice and be able to com- 
municate their ideas to pupils, parents, and other members of 
the community. They should learn to coéperate with people by 
being engaged in coéperative undertakings throughout their 
entire training program. In other words, the striking charac- 
teristic of the new school should be the close correlation 
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between classroom knowledge and experience. Prospective co 
ministrators should learn that they grow from participatory i 
periences in community life, community here being inter pre 
broadly to include in its totality a world-community re 
When prospective administrators have become imbue ce 
the faith that everyone can contribute leadership in : mie 
capacity, they will have learned the first step in coéper oe 
interaction. The second step involves focusing epa : 
the divisive and nondemocratic conditions in society such a 
hierarchies in positions, class structures in the culture, eae 
prejudice, intolerant attitudes, and all the other pensar a 
lead people away from democratic living rather than e e ode 
The third step involves mastering the art of thinking a w 
ing together so that the legions of younger people wil A zA 
will believe sincerely that liberty, equality, and fraternity 


functional goals that can be achieved in large part throug 
effort. 


QUESTIONS 
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procedure or a movement 
ment should accomplish? 
attention to values? Shoul 
what should be or on what has been? snality? Is there 

2. What methods and programs in education teach originality? Is 


i A ach 
curriculum content that develops creativeness? How would you te 
people to be original? 


8. What are monet in-service education programs for administrators? 
Why have in-service education programs frequently been ine T aate 

in changing the behavior of the people? How would you evalua 

the effectiveness of an in-service program? 
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4. How can schools keep a proper balance between direct and vicari 
experience? How much ex 
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PROBLEM 


Formulate a program for developing leadership in in-service education 
prospective administrators. How does this program differ from most 
the present-day programs? 
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XIII 


A Realistic Vision 
of the Future 


American and world developments since 1912 have brought 
changes and trends in education which are staggering in both 
their proportions and their implications. It takes but a quick 
look at some of these changes and trends to see their terrific 
impact upon laymen and members of the educational profes- 
sion, Here are a few of these significant trends and facts: 


l. 


2, 


ONO 


The attack on the formal curriculum of the secondary 
school. 

Changes in the instructional program of the elementary 
school and recommended changes for the future. 


. The application of democratic principles in both class- 


room work and administration. 


. The findings of research on child growth and develop- 


ment, 


. The development of the community school idea. 

. The acceptance of organismic psychology. 

- The emphasis on education for citizenship. 

. The tremendous increase in adult education of all 


kinds. 


i In retrospect it seems remarkable that laymen and profes- 
Sonal personnel have accepted these changes as placidly as 
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they have. Many of the innovations that have emerged tend 
to shatter value concepts people have held since time im- 
memorial. 

The developments and trends just listed are far from com- 
plete. Instead of resulting in programs that are fixed and static, 
they exemplify forces that are operating relentlessly and are, 
in a sense, giving rise to increasing uncertainty. There is reason 
to believe, however, that some of these programs will come to 
fruition in the next decade, although many will take consider- 
ably longer. One fact seems certain, namely, that changes in 
the future will be accelerated and not decreased. Educational 
leadership will without question face many new challenges in 
the years immediately ahead. , 

It seems germane now to describe the kind of setting in 
which public-school people will live and work as they strive to 
bring better cohesion and continuity to an emergent and evolv- 
ing program of education. 


LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION WILL BROADEN IN SCOPE 


Educational leadership in the future will be exercised not 
only within the school but also within the community by in- 
dividuals and groups that are actively involved in solving 
community problems, Learning opportunities, the application 
of principles, the content to be studied—all rest, largely, in the 
community. They lie there dormant, ready to be tapped and 
developed by the right kind of educational leadership. The 
community will become the laboratory for educational ex- 
periences. The school building will become a convenient meet- 
ing place in which to study, 
community betterment. 

Education never should have been construed to mean teach- 
ing and learning separated from living itself. That education 
has been so interpreted is self-evident to those who have ob- 
served public-school programs in action. When public schools 


discuss, and develop programs for 
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were established to replace and supplement the old apprentice- 
ship system of teaching and learning, the programs swung 
sharply toward formalism, almost forgetting that all experience 
is education, whether it be good or bad. Education is life and 
no other interpretation should be placed on it. 

The revivification and refinement of neighborhood group ac- 
tivity will be the educational imperative of tomorrow. Small 
groups studying, thinking, advancing toward the solution of 
local, state, national, and international problems will lead to a 
higher quality of coöperative living. People working together 
in neighborhood groups trying to solve problems of mutual con- 
cern constitute democracy in action. ’ 

To make the community dream come true will be difficult 
and is admittedly impossible of full achievement now or in the 
immediate future. Existing conditions do not permit its rapid 
fulfillment. Children are still reared in autocratic homes and 
participate as adults in professional and social life that is more 
authoritarian than codperative. Under such conditions striking 
changes in democratic behavior cannot be expected in a short 
period of time. The mores militate against rapid changes in 
behavior patterns. Any administrator who expects democratic 
techniques and procedures to be all sweetness and light is fore- 
doomed to bitter disappointment. To illustrate the binding 
chains of tradition, one needs but to turn back the pages of 
history to Peter the Great, the’ dynamic figure who tried to 
alter social customs by autocratic decrees followed by the 
wholesale massacre of nonconformists. In spite of his power to 
execute those who refused to conform, he could not change 
the Russians by shaving off their beards or by building a new 
capital at “St. Petersburg.” In truth, there is no technique or 
procedure that can alter behavior patterns without some fric- 
tion or conflict, be it concealed or overt in expression. It seems 
appropriate to stress this fact in discussing democratic ad- 
Ministration, for there is just as great danger in overselling a 
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point of view as in understating its values. The vision of a 
perfect, democratic school community program is a goal, a 
beautiful goal that people are striving to reach; the program 
will not go into full bloom after a month, a year, or even a 
decade of operation. 

Because people cannot reach Elysium is no reason why they 
should be convinced of perdition. A way of life is like a stream, 
always moving in some direction. The charge that rests with 
the educators of the future is to keep the stream flowing to- 
ward a better type of codperative relationship, a relationship 
in which decisions and programs of action are determined by 
good will, discussion, persuasion, and reason, rather than by 
pressure, threats, and force. Each educational leader should be 
socially responsible for making a contribution, large or small, 
toward the improvement and strengthening of democratic be- 
liefs and behaviors. A true community school is not a construc- 
tion that is erected from wholes; it is composed of parts care- 
fully placed and joined together. Possibly in some instances it 
will take many people many years to make a community school 
to operate with even a fair degree of effectiveness. 

School administrators, instead of being discouraged, should 
be pleased with the progress that has been achieved in the last 
two decades. There are very few educational administrators, 
if any, who will admit that they are autocratic in their day-by- 
day practices and procedures. Lip service to the principles of 
democratic operation has been widely accepted in business, in- 
dustry, government, and even in informal social living. The 
practice of placing command orders in teachers’ mailboxes is 
rare today. There are few if any supervisors who figuratively 
listen at keyholes to check on classroom recitations. Orders may 
be issued but they are fewer in number and when given they 
usually are followed by an expression of regret that they have 
been delivered in such a domineering manner. Even though 
there are still militaristic school systems, the trend is definitely 
toward a higher level of codperative sharing of responsibilities. 
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PATIENCE Is REQUIRED 


What educators should realize is that the essence of social 
reform is patience and hard work over a long period of time. 
Faith in action programs is a practical necessity for school ad- 
ministrators. Lack of confidence is more frequently the cause 
of failure with new programs than lack of knowledge. Edu- 
cators often lose their deep-seated belief in a principle or ideal 
because the first steps do not materialize as pictured in the 
planning and formulation period. Other school administrators 
become reactionary and cynical because their immediate goals 
have been set too high. Trying to change the ways of living in 
a community is not a task for one person or even for one gen- 
eration, but the achievement of thousands of people building 
upon the solid foundation of those who have preceded them. 
Improving the democratic social order is a codperative under- 
taking of gigantic proportions. Any contribution is a significant 
contribution. School people who are patiently working toward 
an ideal should take pride in minor achievements. Even hold- 
ing democratic ground that has been gained is at times one 
Phase of progress. 

Socio-Economic CONDITIONS CREATE SERIOUS PROBLEMS 

Problems that confront educators and others interested in 
furthering a codperative way of living are numerous and varied 
and difficult of solution because they are so deeply embedded 
in the social and economic patterns of society. Autocratic be- 
havior in the family and in the community and professional 
areas of life have been mentioned as significant road blocks to 
democratic living. There are others just as formidable. Men 
talk of equality and fraternity when there is social inequality 
in almost all our institutions. By way of example, there is a 
class structure in America that divides people more than it 
Unites them. Rural people are placed in a different class setting 
from urban people. Negroes are not accorded equality with 
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whites. There is no apparent decrease in the conflict between 
gentiles and Jews. Religious prejudice, after a period of relative 
quiescence in the past thirty years, once more is beginning 
to emerge as a national issue of great import. How men are 
accepted by their fellow men depends upon their financial 
standing, their professional position, the section of the com- 
munity in which they live, and other factors of a similar nature. 
The majority of people in democratic countries do not really 
believe in equality nor do they practice it. Autocratic values 
still determine the behavior of most of them. 

In the first chapter the evils existing in present-day competi- 
tive society were discussed at sufficient length to point out 
that here is a cultural problem of magnitude. There can be 
little purpose in belaboring the point further other than to say 
that economists, in their efforts to discover laws operating in 
the field of labor and management, find generalizations diffi- 
cult because of the many noneconomic issues that influence 
decisions. The battle between labor and management is not 
concerned solely with the need for food, clothing, or shelter; it 
is also a struggle for power: 

Sedulously struggling for wealth, power, and personal pres- 
tige develops antidemocratic behavior more than it develops 
communion and fraternity. People who strive to get ahead at 
any cost are apt to lose all sense of proportion as to what is 
good or bad in the cultural pattern. Cutthroat competition can 
easily destroy democratic ideals. For instance, minority groups 
are seldom attacked except when the ma 
threatened. As Tenebaum 


- Tenebaum goes on to say: “Caste 
: (1) those who want someone to 
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look down upon and (2) those who find it an easy method to 
exploit a large reservoir of cheap labor” (22). The moment 
individuals or groups become greatly concerned about personal 
advantage they begin to drift away from the community. When 
there is continuous pressure for social aggrandizement it is ex- 
tremely difficult for people to think and act in ways that further 
the general welfare of everyone. 

Let it be repeated in summary that all the problems in 
democratic operation have their genesis in the larger con- 
figurational pattern of social and economic relationships. 


AGREEMENT ON Democratic Action Is NEEDED 


Agreement has been reached upon the general principles of 
democratic relationships in many areas of living, and especially 
is this true in educational circles. Without question, in recent 
years there has been as much discussion of democracy and 
its application as of all other educational topics combined. 
Democratic idealism has literally swept the country; but it 
should be noted that agreement pertains to general concepts, 
and not necessarily to definite techniques and procedures of 
Operation. 

The next step for educators is to reach agreement on the more 
Specific and definitive points of democratic theory and practice. 
Beyond doubt, this will not be easy because there are so many 
misconceptions at the present time. Democracy has been given 
Such diverse meanings that now, to many people, it has no true 
and exact denotation. Many administrators today want to con- 
Ceive of democratic practice as the method of operation they 
are using. In their anxiety to make rapid strides with the 
modern theory of good administration they embrace the theory 
but at the same time try to retain all their old and familiar 
Patterns of behavior. It should be observed that the adminis- 
trative system has not changed in this instance; it has merely 
been given democratic nomenclature. 

For those who are conscientiously trying to function in a 
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democratic manner there is no intention of being hypercritical 
of their methods of operation. It is clearly recognized that a 
perfect system of human relationships cannot be reached in a 
year or a decade, nor for that matter can it ever be fully at- 
tained. Deserving school people should receive credit for their 
efforts toward democratic administration. To expect the con- 
summation of success at the launching of a program is to de- 
mand the impossible. Even when there is rapid progress toward 


an ideal the elusive rainbow of perfection keeps moving ever 
further and further into the distance. 


LeabEersuip Must Be EXPRESSED THROUGH COÖPERATIVE ACTION 


Real educational leadership in tomorrow’s school will be ex- 
pressed by an active member of the group probing with others 
for data that will throw light on the pressing problems of the 
moment. This new type of leadership will contrast sharply 
with practices prevalent today, when the administrator devotes 
his time and energy to the board of education, the noon-service 
club, and other civic groups in the community. The titular 
leader will be in the group, not outside it. When the adminis- 
trator has identified himself with the faculty and is sincerely 
working for their individual and group welfare, there will be 
little danger that teachers will form exclusive clubs and unions 
to further their own self-interest. They will want the adminis- 
trator to be affiliated with their cause. 

In the interactive process each person, the administrator in- 
cluded, will give reasons for the opinions he holds. Anyone 
who wishes his Opinions considered will be requested to make 
his ideas square with the facts. Facts will 
they will be revealed. When 
it will rule over all. The w 
precedence over the well-bei 


not be concealed, 
a relative truth is ascertainable, 
ell-being of everyone will take 
rec $ ng of groups or of particular in- 
dividuals in groups. The approach will be scientific in opera- 
tion. Intellectual honesty and human welfare will be the guid- 
ing principles supporting decisions. 


The democratic administrator of the future will center atten- 
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tion on ideas and principles. Each person in the group will 
strive to state an idea that all will accept and try to further in 
their daily living. The real leader in a group at any time will 
be the one who utters the unspoken desires and wishes of 
others. He will be able to organize and bring clearly into view 
ideas which others believe in but are not able to express. Peo- 
ple in this new democratic setting will tend to follow ideas, not 
persons. 


LEADERSHIP WILL EXPECT CHANGES 


Leadership in tomorrow’s democratic group will be based 
upon a positive point of view toward change, not an attitude 
that fails to recognize hazards in proposed programs, but a 
Constructive outlook that sees ways and means of attaining 
desirable educational goals. Each year rules, regulations, poli- 
cies, and practices will be reéxamined in the hope that better 
Ways can be discovered for meeting educational needs. Such 
a plan has a far more significant purpose than might appear 
at first glance. In the first place new staff members frequently 
have many valuable ideas that should be included in a program. 
In the second place the new members will come to understand 
the thinking of the old members when they review policies that 
have been in operation over a period of time. To help the school 
and community keep in step with progressive educational 
thought, carefully formulated experimental programs will be 
the usual rather than the unusual practice. Each staff member 
will be encouraged to experiment with programs that are dif- 
erent in some respect from those used in the past. Codpera- 
tion will be based on faith that individual staff members can 
achieve worth-while objectives through effort. Working skill- 
fully with teachers who are creative in their own right will be 
the distinguishing art of the new administration. 


LEADERSmP WILL START WITH THE COMMON PURPOSES OF ALL 


To make such a dream come true, the administrator will ac- 
Cept the problems of pupils, teachers, and laymen as his prob- 
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lems. In developing the school program he will help people 
achieve their purposes, not his purposes. Teachers’ meetings 
will be directed toward the solution of people’s problems, not 
his problems. Starting with people’s problems has reference 
value of far greater significance than many titular leaders have 
yet realized. When a titular leader inaugurates his program it 
places people on the defensive because they are not certain in 
their own mind that they can succeed with it. A change is 
terrifying to people when they feel incapable of handling it; 
to say it in positive terms, when people feel adequate to dea 
with a situation they do not fear it. Many pupils, teachers, and 
laymen are worrying at the present time because’ their minds 
are confused or doubtful. There are few situations in school 
work in which people feel confident and assured of their status; 
the structure of most educational institutions begets fears. 
Pupils and parents are afraid of the teacher. The teacher is 
afraid of the administrator. The administrator is afraid of the 
board of education. The board of education is afraid of the 
community. When the titular leader initiates in-service educa- 
tion programs he can be assured of two fundamental condi- 
tions: (1) that some members of the group are afraid of not 
being loved, and (2) that some members are afraid of personal 
failure. Even more serious is the fact that some people hate 
what they fear. The antidote to fear is to build a feeling of 
security. Starting with people’s problems is the constructive 
approach to better education. Most of the fears are imaginative 


and can be effaced if pupils, teachers, and laymen evolve pro- 
grams coéperatively, 


The new school will be strong because people will be work- 


ing toward personal, long-sought-for objectives.. Morale will be 
high because each person will see in the future some hope of his 
purposes reaching fruition. The technique of this new adminis- 
tration will be to codrdinate and redirect self-generating pro- 
grams toward unified and group-motivated programs. If the 
system operates effectively each individual will see his own 
goals realized at the same time that he is helping other people 
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achieve their purposes. In other words, this skillful blending 
of individualization and socialization will be an exhilarating 
emotional experience to those who are interested in the artistry 
of good administration. 


LEADERSHIP WILL AFFILIATE WITH A GREAT CAUSE 


The titular head of tomorrow’s school will recognize that 
people need a great cause to which they can attach their 
loyalties. A significant cause is needed (1) to provide the spark 
to drive people forward to greater achievements in life, and 
(2) to give them a sense of belonging and social security. Be- 
ing social creatures and living in a social world, people like to 
feel that the world is a better place because they have lived in 
it. In other words, people are so constituted that they need to 
be caught up and exalted by great purposes in life. This always 
has been true and there is every reason to believe that it will be 
even more true in the future. 

In order to capitalize upon the basic urge to be affiliated 
with important movements, the administration will enlist the 
powers of everyone in projects that at least in a small way 
improve the tone of living in the cultural pattern. This does not 
imply that self-enhancement or personal aggrandizement can 
be ignored as motivating factors in human behavior, but it does 
mean that these basic urges can be so directed that they will 
serve the larger purposes of a democratic society. To make the 
most of this stirring drive for social contribution, the good ad- 
ministration of the future will sponsor such educational projects 
as will lift people spiritually and emotionally above leanings 
toward human baseness. To say it in another way, the great 
Cause will give staff members, pupils, and laymen an all- 
engrossing goal toward which they can direct their energies. 


ADMINISTRATION WILL BE VIEWED AS AN AUXILIARY 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
The democratic leader in the years that lie ahead will work 
quietly in the background, striving to develop leadership 
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ability in members of the school personnel. He will have a 
different concept of administration than that commonly ac- 
cepted today, in that he will be truly cognizant that his 
primary task is to improve teachers in service. Good administra- 
tion is an auxiliary service that contributes to the efforts of co- 
workers in a project. To help others become more efficient in 
their instructional program the administrator will reduce to a 
minimum the time-consuming reports, detailed clerical duties, 
and other onerous tasks that are frustrating to teachers who 
are working toward significant educational goals. Perhaps the 
most startling change in the superintendent of schools of 
the future will be his attitude toward recognition and credit. 
The credit that the administrator will expect to receive will be a 
reflected credit radiating from the great achievements of the 
professional personnel and the desirable changes that have oc- 
curred in the community in which he works. He will strive 
to see that recognition is given members of the staff, pupils, 
sani lay men for achievements made in the school and the com- 
munity, and at the same time retain credit for himself only for 


his success in helping people become better teachers and 
learners. 


SKILL IN Group Process Witt Be STEADILY IMPROVED 
That there is much room for study and improvement of the 
interactive process can be verified by those who have par- 
ticipated in groups or observed groups in action. What has been 


presented here are some principles of human relationships that 
form part of the base, but onl r i i 
» Out only a part, from which the demo 


group activity. As Lloyd Alle 


Group process education is ver isi 
4 y old, very poorly done, very promising: 
It is poorly done because few of us can “| i make it the ajne of syS 


n Cook has written: 
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tematic study. Group work seems, to most educators, a simple thing of 
breaking a big group up into little groups, each with its own problems. 
Although this is good, it is not good enough. It gives one very little to 
Write about, to communicate to the profession. Articles take the tone of 
Look! I have done it too! It works! It is wonderful! 

All of this has no real meaning unless it can be viewed in light of the 
problems we face in modernizing education. If there ever was a time 
when we should cure ourselves of every form of blindness that prevents 
us from acting with others in a common cause, that time is now. The 
need is great, changes are in process, and the lag is not in fine ideals but 
in effective methods. We do not yet know how to work with people. (5) 

In projecting thinking into the future, it seems apparent that 
the successful furtherance of democratic administration de- 
pends largely upon the improvement of the group process. It 
should be said frankly that there is much more under the 
surface with groups than ever comes into clear view from dis- 
cussion. When people meet to solve problems they are affected 
by myriads of emotional reactions, both positive and negative, 
caused by such factors as, on the one hand, fears, insecurity, 
prejudices, pressures, and lack of faith in the integrity of their 
fellow members, and, on the other, a feeling of belonging, se- 
curity, fellowship, ego involvement, and the exalted sense of 
working toward goals of common concern. Establishing faith 
in the honesty, fairness, and integrity of one member with 
another is surely the first step in furthering improvements in 
the interactive process. To repeat in thought what Lloyd Allen 
Cook said so forcefully, thinking together creatively is an in- 
teractive skill yet to be learned. Since the democratic process 
is based on group operations, surely a challenging goal for 
school staffs is to master the art of pooling mental resources, 

Educators need to raise their sights. People now are ready to 
accept and to work toward a universal brotherhood of men as 
they never have been ready before. Men literally are yearning 
for peace and security in the world. 

What is needed today is an educational solution to world 
Problems that people will fall in love with and come to possess 
as their own. To repeat what has been said earlier, it is ideas 
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that move people to action. Significant ideas live forever. One 
needs but to examine the pages of history to see the magnetic 
influence of such concepts as Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, the French Constitution—to 
see their influence in molding the behavior of people. Ideas 
create their own power of locomotion; they move forward 
under their own steam. 

Educators need programs in the future that are irradiated 
by ideals. Learning is an emotional process as well as an in- 
tellectual activity. To a great extent men live with their imag- 
inations. In all people there is the dream of transcending the 
limitations of their own natures. The dynamic and challeng- 
ing goal for education in the future is to improve people’s re- 
lationship with one another—in an intellectual sense, where 
there is interaction of thought processes; in an emotional man- 
ner, where there is sharing and receiving; and in a codperative 


way, where there is working together to improve all aspects of 
community life. 


QUESTIONS 


. What would be the characteristics of an educational program that 
fosters the world brotherhood of man? How much of our present-day 
educational programs foster such a brotherhood? What new features 
should be added to our programs to foster world peace and worl 
brotherhood? 

2. How would 
still develop cooperative behavior in t 
socialization in confl 
eliminate individuati 

8. What restrictions sh 


m. 


are undesirable laws in a free society? 
superintendent of schools as an expert 10 
society? Should experts determine al] policies? Are you satisfied with 
the role experts are playing today? 


6. What role would a socialized, democratic teachers’ union play m 
democratic educational administration? 
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PROBLEM 
List characteristics of an educational program that would be appro- 


priate for a free society; then formulate a five-, ten-, fifteen-, and twenty- 
year program for the approximate attainment of your ideal, Will an educa- 


tio; 


nal program in a free society ever be fully attained? 
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